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Wallace  R.  Deuel,  noted  foreign 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  from  1932  to  1941 
«-4ater  on  leave  as  special  assist' 
aat  to  William  J.  "Wild  Bill” 
Donovan,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services  and  subse* 
quently  on  loan  to  the  State 
Department  as  special  assistant 
to  Ambassador  Robert  Murphy, 
U.  S.  Political  Adviser  on  Ger> 
many  to  General  Eisenhower— 
has  rejoined  the  distinguished 
foreign  service  in  which  he 
climbed  to  world  fame. 

Mr.  Deuel's  new  assignment- 
one  in  which  hu  remarkable  ex* 
perience  and  training  should 
prove  invaluable— is: 

"Always  strive  to  be  the  best 
informed  man  on  American  for' 
eign  policy.  Write  about  it  with' 
out  fear  or  favor.” 

His  headquarters  will  be  in 
Washington.  But  he  will  be  in 
constant  and  intimate  touch  with 


DU  I 


IS  BACK! 


his  newspaper’s  world'Wide  for' 
eign  staff.  He  will,  as  develop' 
ments  demand,  cover  foreign 
territories  in  person.  He  will  re' 
port  and  interpret  all  hearings 
of  import  involving  American 
foreign  policy. 

Wallie  Deuel's  qualifications  for 
this  unique  undertaking  are  im' 
pressive.  Following  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1926,  he  was  instructor  in  polith 
cal  science  and  international  law 
at  the  University  of  Beirut,  Syria, 
until  1929,  when  he  came  to  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

In  1931,  he  became  Washington 
correspondent  covering  the  State 
Department.  Assigned  to  head 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign 
Service  in  Rome  in  1932,  he 
attained  prominence  through  his 
brilliant  analysis  of  the  Fascist 
state.  From  1934  to  1941  he  was 
chief  of  this  newspaper’s  Berlin 
bureau,  and  covered  the  eastern 


front  as  war  correspondent  "with 
the  German  Army  in  Poland.” 
While  at  the  Berlin  post  he 
wrote  one  of  the  most  exhaustive 
studies  ever  made  on  the  subject 
of  German  living  standards  and 
German  race  and  population 
policies. 

Now— after  almost  four  years  of 
special  woilc  for  the  O.S.S.  and 
the  State  Department— Deuel  is 
back.  America's  foreign  policy  is 
his  assignment.  And  the  world  is 
his  beat. 

Wallace  R.  Deuel  is  auotker  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Chicago  Doily  News 
foreign  service  is  the  finest  in 
the  world 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Fundamental  qualities  which  have 
built  and  maintained  Chicago’s  largest  evening  circulation 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


ift/icifa/Zy  Zy  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 


J.  fl6  tflliTUlGJTTl^  StO/^C  spattering  scared  folk 
on  the  street . . .  the  driver  swearing  "by  Satan's  horns”  to  make 
haven  by  nightfall . . .  drew  up  to  the  colonial  wheelwright  for 
repair.  At  the  sign  of  the  spoked  hub,  the  artisan  long  before 
had  taken  "timber  rough  hewn  from  the  green,  stack'd  to  sap 
and  season  . . .  with  no  knots,  shakes,  rind-gall,  or  waney  edge  . . . 
shapt  with  shavers,  the  tines  mortised,  the  felloes  fit”. . .  had  a 
new  wheel  iron-tired  and  waiting ...  to  speed  sire  and  lady  safely 
over  the  snowy  streets,  the  rutted  road,  the  jolting  way. 

The  modern  newspaper  might  well  be  symbolized  by  the 
wheel . . .  for  it  is  the  hub  to  which  all  spokes  of  communications 
lead.  From  the  rim  of  the  world  by  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
teletype,  over  wires  and  radio  waves,  the  reporter's  words 
and  pictures  speed  to  the  editor's  desk,  there  to  be  joined 
with  the  local  .  .  .  the  rough  hewn  edited,  the  seasoned  facts 
separated  from  the  too-green  rumor,  the  knots  and  shakes  deleted 
.  . .  the  whole  shaped  by  experience,  enterprise,  and  skill ...  to 
provide  a  swift  vehicle  of  thought,  serviceable  and  dependable. 

In  Philadelpl  lia.  The  Inquirer  is  the  stage  which  carries  the 
world  happenings  first  to  a  half-million  substantial  families  in 
its  area.  By  serving  the  readers  best,  it  serves  the  advertisers . . . 
For  further  evidence,  prospective  travellers  in  the  market  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  growing  linage  list. 


This  weathered  wheel  still  sert’es  the 
establishment  of  James  Yokom  &  Son, 
145  North  2  Sl,  Philadelphia 
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United  Press  has  put  unparalleled  reporting  po*^ 
er  into  coverage  of  the  occupation  of  Japan. 

It’s  paying  off  in  unparalleled  performance. 

The  eyewitness  stories  noted  on  these  pagei<-i 
vivid,  direct,  sharp-sighted  accounts  of  the  ear' 
phases  of  our  landing — were  the  first  example 

Editors  the  world  over  front-paged  them  and 
swift  train  of  equally  outstanding  dispatches  th' 
headed. 

U.  P.’s  occupation  coverage  is  a  8p<*ctacul 
example  of  U.  P.’s  insistence  on  going  to  tl 
source  of  the  news — a  basic  reason  why  li- ' 
stands  for  “the  world’s  best  coverage  of  the  wofl^ 
biggest  news.” 
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With  one  other  member  of  his  service, 
FRANK  TREMAINE  is  the  only  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Japan  whose  coverage  of 
the  Pacific  war  started  at  Pearl  Harbor. 
At  the  Yokosuka  naval  base  he  was  with 
the  Marines  when  they  went  ashore, 
with  their  rifles  ready,  to  make  the  first 
seal>orne  landing  on  Japanese  home 
shores. 


ft  pUiLISHlR  for  Saptawbar  8,  1948 
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THE  COMMUNISTS  MOVE  IN  ON  ITALY 

Gene  Rea,  who  has  personally  attended  Communist  policy  meetings  in  Italy,  reveals  the 
plans  and  strategy  for  a  Communist  coup  d’etat  in  that  country.  He  exposes  the  leaders, 
publishes  the  program,  proves  the  intiltration  of  Communists  in  the  key  government  posts, 
the  police,  and  the  army,  tells  how-  arms  and  war  materials  are  being  secretly  stored,  and 
howr  the  Fascist  gangsters  of  Mussolini  are  now-  being  mobilized  under  the  red  banner. 
Civil  w-ar,  similar  to  that  in  Spain,  b  brew-ing  right  under  the  eyes  of  the  Anglo-American 
ix-cupation  forces.  If  this  is  the  first  faint  warning  of  civil  war  in  Italy,  it  is  important 
enough.  But  if  it  indicates  a  Communist  policy  throughout  Europe,  it  is  a  matter  of 
intimate  concern  to  all  of  us.  Read  this  article  for  first-hand,  on-the-spot  rei>orting  of 
Communist  infiltration  that  is  more  effective  than  occupation. 

THE  SCORE  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Despite  the  widespread  discussion  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  do  you  really  know- 
what  the  Charter  provides.®  Have  you  any  clear  ideas  of  its  powers  and  their  limitations.-* 
John  B.  Whitton,  Associate  Professor  of  International  Law-  at  Princeton,  has  j)erforme<l  a 
much-needed  task  in  .setting  down  clearl.v  and  simply  a  sane  evaluation  of  the  Charter  as  a 
whole  anrl  of  each  of  its  main  provisions.  This  is  an  article  which  should  be  read  now — 
and  then  filed  for  permanent  reference.  It  w-ill  add  tremendously  to  your  understandiim 
of  the  discussions  that  are  liound  to  arise  in  the  future  whenever  the  Charter  crops  up  in 
the  news. 


THE  AMERICAN  MERCURY-for  Seplember-JlOW  ON  SALE 


Have  the  old  men.  recalled  to  their  jobs  by  the  manpower  shortage,  revealerl  our 
mistake  in  preferring  the  youngsters?  Read  Ross  L.  Holman's  Old  Age  and  Induxtrial 
Efficiency.  .  .  .  Did  F.D.R.  model  his  ideals  and  policies  on  Jefferson?  Rea<l  hb  own 
.article.  Is  There  a  Jefferson  on  the  Horizon.*  written  back  in  1925.  .  .  .  Are  w-e 
turning  perfectly  normal  veterans,  tiretl  and  nerve-shattered  though  they  may  be, 
into  psychiatric  cases?  Read  Veterans  Are  Sot  Problem  Children  by  T/Sgt.  David 
Dempsey.  .  .  .  What  is  a  Negro  singer  up  against?  .Arthur  Bronson  tells  us  in 
Marian  Anderson.  .  .  .  Here’s  how-  you  can  buy  an  acailemic  degree  and  a  gorgeous 
diplonia  without  study.  Read  .\<lolph  E.  Meyer’s  expose.  Diploma  Mills.  .  .  .  Can 
doctors  cure  arthritis?  .Arrest  it?  Make  the  patient  more  comfortable?  Read  What 
Doctors  Know  About  Arthritis  by  W.  W.  Bauer,  M.  D.  .  .  .  Did  you  know-  that  a 
snapping  turtle  can  actually  amputate  a  man’s  hand  in  a  single  bite?  .41an  Devoe 

i.s  at  his  best  this  month  in  Dotrn  to  Earth . \nd  the  other  regular  features — The 

Library,  the  Check  List,  the  Open  Forum,  as  well  as  an  honest,  moving  short  story. 
Line  of  Duty — are  at  their  usual  high  level. 
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Why  authors  write  for  The  Mercury 

Half  in  anger,  half  in  jest,  an  author  recently  crietl,  “I’ll  be  darned  if  I  know  why  I  ever 
write  for  you.  You  pay  a  tenth  of  what  I  get  for  an  article  in  the  mass  media,  and  you’re 
ten  times  as  hard  to  please.”  He’s  right  on  both  counts.  Authors  who  write  for  The 
Mehci-ry  are  interested  primarily  in  having  their  ideas  accepted.  They  recognize  The 
Mercury’s  power  among  the  most  influential  thinkers  in  America.  They  want  to  reach 
The  Mercury’s  audience.  The  Mercury  selects  less  than  twenty  articles  each  month.  It 
rejects  about  800.  People  who  write  for  the  .sake  of  their  ideas  instead  of  their  purses,  are 
gtiierally  wcirth  reading,  e.«pecial!y  the  three  }>er  cent  who  make  the  grade. 
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what  is  "background”?  It  is  the  deeper  sense  of  the  news. 
It  places  a  particular  event  in  the  larger  flow  of  events. 

It  is  the  color,  the  atmosphere,  the  human  elements 
that  give  meaning  to  a  fact.  In  short,  it  is  setting  and 
sequence  and,  above  all,  significance. 


The  Review  of  the  We,ek  Section  summarizes  the  week’s 


news  through  Saturday,  and  assembles  interpretative 
articles  from  all  over  the  world,  to  provide  the 
background  of  the  news. 


It’s  part  of  the  Sunday  New  York  Times, 
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tP  Contends  Court  Order 
[arms  Small  Newspapers 

Petition  for  Rehearing  Asserts  atrihe  ° 

__  ,  w.i  Ml  •  petitors  of  all  its  members. 

Open  Membership  Aids  Chains  -private  cooperatives 


the  Associated  Press  petitioned  Throughout  the  petition,  AP 
lie  Supreme  Court  of  the  counsel  point  up  the  differences 
United  States  on  Sept.  7  for  a  between  the  views  and  legal 
idKiring  on  the  final  judgment  theories  by  which  the  lower 
in  the  Government’s  anti-trust  court  found  the  press  association 
suit  which  was  instituted  just  guilty  of  anti-trust  acts  and 
tiute  years  ago.  the  major  premise  in  the  Su- 

Ai  one  of  four  major  points  in  preme  Court  ruling. 

Hie  argument  for  reconsidera-  “The  decision  of  this  Court,” 
tiiii  of  the  divided  rulings  of  the  petition  maintains  at  the 
bodi  the  District  Court  and  the  outset,  “rejects  the  theory  of 
kijiiest  court,  the  AP  petition  law  upon  which  the  court  below 
isKTted  that  opening  the  mem-  placed  its  decision.” 
benbip  to  all  competitors  would  The  final  judgment  of  the  Dis- 
eiible  special  interests  or  large  trict  Court,  it  is  asserted,  was 
Mwspaper  publishers  to  under-  based  squarely  upon  the  legal 
nine  the  small  community  paper,  relevance  of  a  special  public 
Control  of  the  American  press  interest  in  news,  and  that  court 
ii  now  widely  dispersed,  the  sought  to  ensure,  so  far  as  pos- 
petition  states,  but  opening  the  sible,  that  membership  in  AP  be- 
neobership  would  set  in  motion  come  a  matter  of  right. 

I  trend  toward  chain  operation  The  Supreme  Court,  it  is  con- 
which  would  threaten  the  ex-  tended,  premised  its  affirmance 
iiteice  of  the  local  newspaper,  of  the  determination  that  the 
Value  Destroyed  AP  by-laws  contravene  the  Sher- 

“Any  metropolitan  paper,”  the  upon  the  legal 

ptiiton  explains,  “could  then  be  relevance  of  a  special  public  in- 
^lished  in  any  and  all  these  in  the  wider  dissernina- 

OTmunities.  using  AP  and  any  distinguished 

other  news  services  and  features  the  general  public  interest 

it  may  have.  The  value  of  AP  m  competition  expressed  in  the 
to  the  local  paper  would  be  Sherman  Act  but  upon  the  hy- 


Iffiely  destroy^  pothesis  that  the  business  of 

“Moreover,  the  development  news  gathering  and  news  dis¬ 
ci  facsimile  and  wire  photo  tribution,  so  far  ^  the  Sherman 
tmsmission  would  obviate  the  ^ct  is  concern^,  should  be 
necessity  for  the  duplication  of  treated  like  all  other  en- 
the  printing  plant  of  the  large  neavors. 

piper.  Further,  a  newspapier  The  objective  of  the  highest 
pablished  in  a  sufficient  number  court  is  held  to  be  “vastly  differ- 
ol places  would  be  better  able  to  cnt  from  that  of  the  District 
ittract  national  advertising.  The  Court,”  and  the  petition  argues 
Dhiniate  effect  upon  the  local  finally  that  under  the  Sherman 
is  apparent.”  Act  the  right  of  AP  to  select 

The  petition  for  rehearing,  on  membership,  taken  by  itself,  is 
which  there  is  no  oral  argu-  clearly  lawful.  In  no  event,  it 
not,  was  filed  at  the  outset  of  argued,  should  this  right  be 
tie  October  Term  of  the  Su-  voided  without  a  trial. 

PMe  Court,  Associate  Justice  “The  unique  remedy  of  forc- 
"Sey  B.  Rutledge  having  ing  AP  to  open  its  membership 
Pinted  an  order  during  the  to  competitors  of  its  members,” 
®nmer  staying  final  judgment  the  petition  states,  “depended 
Jt^pTmed  in  _  the  5-3  decision  upon  the  unique  legal  theory 
“Wed  down  in  June.  embraced  only  by  Mr.  Justice 

,  *eiy  few  petitions  for  rehear-  Frankfurter.  In  the  absence  of 
3  e  ®  been  granted  by  that  theory,  AP  is  entitled  to 
Supreme  Court.  Since  the  have  the  judgment  conform  to 
ruling  against  the  AP,  the  normal  judicial  injunctions, 
^of  the  dissenting  judges,  customary  in  anti-trust  proceed- 
i*“**J?^*^  J.  Roberts,  has  re-  ings,  and  sufficient  to  ensure 
'Diose  who  concurred  in  that  AP  shall  comply  with  the 
^  majority  opinion  were  Jus-  law.” 

Black,  Reed,  Rutledge,  TTie  Supreme  Court  also  dis- 
and  Frankfurter.  Siding  claimed  the  application  of  the 
J^Jurtlce  Roberts  were  Chief  public  utility  concepts  to  AP, 
TOce  stone  and  Justice  Mur-  the  petition  continues,  pursuing 
Justice  Jackson  did  not  the  point:  “Nor  do  petitioners 
^cipate  since  he  was  attor-  believe  that  the  Court  intended 
**”*''®1  during  the  prelim-  to  lay  down  for  the  first  time 
"“7  proceedings.  a  rule  of  law  that  every  private 
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cooperative  must  admit  to  the 
joint  undertaking  all  the  com¬ 
petitors  of  all  its  members. 

“Private  cooperatives  may 
need  legislative  exemption  from 
the  Sherman  Act  in  order  to  fix 
prices.  It  has  never  yet  been 
suggested  that  legislation  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  permit  them  to  select 
their  membership,  or  to  refrain 
from  affirmatively  aiding  com¬ 
petitors  of  individual  members, 
by  agreement  or  otherwise.” 

The  legal  assumptions  under¬ 
lying  the  petition  are  enumer¬ 
ated  as  follows: 

First,  that  AP  is  not.  and 
should  not  be  dealt  with  as.  a 
public  utility,  either  as  affected 
with  a  public  interest  or  for  any 
other  reason. 

Second,  that  compelling  AP 
to  serve  competitors  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  cannot  be  based  on  the  fact 
that  AP  is  a  large  organization, 
though  far  short  of  a  monopoly, 
gathering  and  distributing  news, 
or  on  the  fact  that  AP  is  a  coop¬ 
erative. 

3  Principal  Arguments 

-The  arguments  to  which  the 
petition  is  addressed  are  cited 
as  follows : 

First,  that  the  provisions  of 
the  final  judgment  banning  con¬ 
siderations  of  competition  from 
the  minds  of  the  membership 
are  unnecessary  and  inappropri¬ 
ate  means  to  the  end  that  AP 
shall  conform  to  the  Sherman 
Act. 

Second,  that  such  provisions 
are  in  fact  more  likely  to  hinder 
than  to  foster  comnetition  among 
news  services  and  among  news¬ 
papers. 

Third,  that  such  provisions 
will  severely  handicap  AP  in 
protecting  the  integrity  of  its 
news  report. 

“These  matters,”  the  petition 
concludes,  “are  all  relevant  to 
the  continued  propriety  of  the 
provisions  of  a  judgment  based 
on  an  opinion  which  has  been 
superseded  and,  in  important 
part,  rejected  by  the  decision  of 
this  Court.  TTie  prior  briefs 
were  addressed  to  the  District 
Court’s  opinion  and  to  the  con¬ 
tentions  of  the  Government. 
’This  petition  is  addressed  to  the 
decision  of  this  Court. 

“A  final  point  will  deal  with 
what  petitioners  regard  as  ma¬ 
jor  misconstructions  of  their 
argument  on  the  merits  which 
are  also  relevant  to  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  the  jud^ent.” 

John  T.  Cahill  signed  the  pe¬ 
tition  as  attorney  for  the  AP, 
with  Thurlow  M.  Gordon,  Mor¬ 
ris  Hadley,  Timothy  N.  Pfeiffer, 
Robert  T.  Neill,  George  Nebol- 
sine,  Jerrold  G.  Van  Cise  and 
John  W.  Nlelds  of  counsel. 


A  separate  petition  was  filed 
by  Robert  R.  McCormick  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  brief 
stresses  the  basic  constitutional 
guarantee  that  every  American 
citizen  has  the  right  to  speak  or 
to  remain  silent,  to  communi¬ 
cate  his  ideas  or  not  to  com¬ 
municate  them,  without  govern¬ 
ment  interference.  It  also  charges 
that  the  court  made  two  errors 
in  handling  the  case  as  if  it  were 
^n  ordinary  anti-trust  action.  It 
states: 

“It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  any  court,  trying  facts, 
could  conclude  that  restrictions 
not  found  to  have  had  unlawful 
effects  for  44  years  in  the  past 
would  ‘necessarily’  have  unlaw¬ 
ful  effects  in  the  future. 

“Without  overwhelming  ex¬ 
pert  evidence,  no  trier  of  facts 
would  do  so.  There  is  no  such 
overwhelming  testimony  in  this 
case — the  testimony  is  all  to  the 
contrary;  this  court  is  not  sitting 
as  a  trier  of  facts;  and.  finally,  if 
there  were  such  expert  testi¬ 
mony,  it  would  not  in  any  event 
be  taken  as  admitted  or  undis¬ 
puted  on  motion  for  summary 
judgment. 

“We  respectfully  submit  there¬ 
fore  that  the  majority  has.  with¬ 
out  supporting  evidence,  deter¬ 
mined  the  future  effects  of  these 
restrictions  in  opposition  to  the 
experience  of  the  past  and  in 
contradiction  of  sworn  testi¬ 
mony. 

“.  .  .  How  can  the  Necessary 
effect  be  gauged  without  know¬ 
ing  of  the  realm  of  exclusivity 
in  the  competitive  new^aper 
field;  or  of  the  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  exclusivity  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  furnishing  of  news 
reports,  news  pictures  and  fea¬ 
tures;  or  of  the  fact  that  a  small 
number  of  metropoli.an  newspa¬ 
pers  can  feasibly  start  another 
comprehensive  news-agency  or 
that  some  of  the  smaller  news 
agencies  could  expeditiously  en¬ 
large  to  grant  comprehensive 
coverage?” 

After  discussing  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  all  of  the  facts  could 
not  be  developed  in  a  summary 
trial  below  ( “defendants  on  mo¬ 
tion  for  summary  judginent  are 
not  supposed  to  put  in  their 
whole  case" ) .  the  brief  asks  for 
fuller  examination  of  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  and  concludes:  "We  re¬ 
spectfully  submit  that  no  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  effect  of  defend¬ 
ants’  conduct  should  be  at¬ 
tempted  without  full  considera¬ 
tion  in  their  proper  light  of  all 
the  material  facts  after  a  trial  on 
the  merits.” 


Text  of  Petition 

The  four  points  of  the  AP 
argument  for  a  rehearing  are 
given  fully,  starting  on  page  70. 


Six  Day  Readership 
Analysis  Released 


A  COMPLETE  readership  anal¬ 
ysis  of  six  consecutive  week¬ 
day  issues  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y. ) 
Times  Record,  showing  for  the 
first  time  how  men  and  women 
read  newspapers,  not  Just  for  a 
day  but  throughout  a  week,  has 
been  released  this  week  by  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  204-page  report,  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  ever 
compiled,  according  to  the 
Foundation,  presents  results  of 
3,000  individual  interviews  and 
breaks  dawn  the  readership  ac¬ 
corded  a  total  of  180.388  lines  of 
editorial  material  and  194.140 
lines  of  advertising. 

The  study  was  conducted  by 
the  Foundation,  sponsored  by 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  and  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Reading. 
Financial  support  given  by  the 
Times-Record  newspaper  made 
the  six-day  effort  feasible. 

Rich  Fund  ol  Data 

Regarding  the  value  of  such  a 
study,  the  Foundation  declares 
in  the  report,  “The  initial  Mon- 
day-through-Saturday  investiga¬ 
tion  of  what  people  read  in 
newspapers  has  compiled  a  rich 
fund  of  useful  information. 
Analyses  of  the  statistical  data 
covering  a  week’s  cycle  of  read¬ 
ing  will  bring  forth  interesting 
new  facts  as  well  as  reinforce 
past  findings  in  readership  pat¬ 
terns.” 

The  report,  containing  contin¬ 
uing  studies  No.  80,  81,  82.  83. 
84  and  8S,  covers  the  issues  of 
the  Times  Record  of  March  19. 
20,  21,  22.  23  and  24.  1945.  The 
Troy  daily  is  an  evening  paper 
with  a  circulation  of  34.430.  • 

The  119  pages  with  advertis¬ 
ing  out  of  152  pages  in  all  ex¬ 
amined  during  the  six  davs  drew 
an  overall  good  readership,  the 
study  disclosed.  For  this  period 
the  median  readership  of  all 
general  news,  sports,  society  and 
women’s  pages  with  advertising 
was  eight  percentage  points 
higher  for  men  and  nine  per¬ 
centage  points  for  women  than 
the  cumulative  median  of  all  85 
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Cartoons  .  13 

Editorial  .  42 
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Photography  .  52 
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continuous  newspaper  reader- 
ship  surveys  conducted  to  date 
by  the  Foundation. 

In  addition,  all  general  pages 
with  advertising  scored  a  median 
readership  of  five  percentage 
points  higher  for  men  and  seven 
percentage  points  higher  for 
women  than  the  corresponding 
cumulative  median. 

At  least  one  advertisement  a 
day  was  read  by  from  76  to  96% 
of  the  women  and  from  55  to 
77%  of  the  men,  it  was  revealed. 
The  women’s  peak  was  reached 
on  Thursday  (always  a  heavy 
food  advertising  day)  and  that 
for  the  men  on  Wednesday. 
Both  sexes  scored  well  above  the 
average  to  date  in  reading  classi¬ 
fied  and  amusement  ads,  disclos¬ 
ing  markedly  sustained  interest 
in  them  each  of  the  six  days. 

Women  ’Shop'  Inside 

Women  tend  to  shun  the  front 
page,  “shopping”  the  inside 
pages  to  find  80®:  of  the  news 
stories  they  rate  of  top  interest, 
the  survey  indicates.  Men,  on 
the  other  hand,  find  more  than 
half  the  news  of  interest  to  them 
each  day  on  Page  One.  Both 
sexes,  it  was  found,  read  left 
and  right-hand  pages  with  equal 
interest. 

Bearing  out  the  above,  the 
women’s  best-read  story  of  all 
.‘tories  was  a  serviceman’s  item 
headlined  “Lived  to  tell  the 
story”  on  page  6  in  Wednesday’s 
paper.  It  was  counted  with  a 
readership  of  78®:  to  outrank 
Saturday’s  front  page  banner 
presentation,  “Eisenhower  Hurls 
Ei<»ht  Armies  into  Climactic  Bat¬ 
tle.”  which  earned  a  men’s  read¬ 
ership  of  75%.  Insofar  as  men 
were  concerned,  each  of  the  six 
stor’es  the.v  rated  tops  was  found 
on  the  first  page. 

Servicemen  stories  drew  hon¬ 
ors  from  the  feminine  readers  on 
each  and  every  day,  ton  atten¬ 
tion-getters  having  such  head¬ 
lines  as:  “Gets  Purnle  Heart,” 
“Commissioned.”  “Soldier,  Sailor 
and  Marine.”  etc.  While  mascu¬ 
line  intere.st  in  servicemen  stor¬ 
ies  was  also  high,  war  reports 
were  found  of  greater  interest. 

An  obituary  of  a  local  surgeon 
was  the  only  local  news  event  to 
rate  in  interest  with  items  of  na- 
t'onal  and  international  import. 
Appearing  on  Page  One  Wednes¬ 
day.  it  was  read  by  74%  of  the 
men.  78%  of  the  women.  An 
editorial  eulogizing  ♦he  surgeon, 
which  was  carried  in  the  .same 
issue,  was  recorded  with  the 
highest  editorial  readership  per¬ 
centages  among  men  and  women 
alike  for  the  week. 

Leadership  for  all  pictures 
published  during  the  week  went 
to  a  photograph  of  “Troy’s  worst 
train  wreck,”  a  39-year-old  pic¬ 
ture  reproduced  as  an  historical 
curio.  It  reaped  readership 
scores  of  82%  men,  and  85%, 
women. 

The  Times  Record’s  unprece¬ 
dented  treatment  of  servicemen’s 
news  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  findings  of  the 
study,  the  Foundation  asserted. 


Instead  of  departmentalizing  the 
local  interest  in  servicemen,  the 
paper  played  the  items  (records 
of  the  promotions,  heroism,  and 
casualties  of  local  men  in  serv¬ 
ice)  as  individual  news  stories, 
sprinkling  them  throughout  the 
paper.  The  reports  were  accom¬ 
panied,  with  few  exceptions,  by 
one-column  cuts,  and  the  news 
was  presented  in  the  form  of  ex¬ 
tended  cutlines.  As  many  as  a 
dozen  such  items  were  used  each 
day. 

Comments  the  Foundation, 
“Such  large  scale  use  of  that 
treatment  is  truly  without  pre¬ 
cedent  in  other  newspapers  sur¬ 
veyed.  The  measured  results  of 
the  technique  indicate  that  it 
arouses  attention  and  stops  read- 
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peared  Thursday  directly 
the  Jumbo  ad.  It  was 
by  17 '.i.  of  the  women 
of  the  men. 

Two  other  issues  durin*  a. 
week  carried  comic  ads  %  S! 
comic  page.  Both  were  FleiiS 
mann  Yeast  insertions.  0^ 
page  32  Friday  scored  with  IH 
of  the  women  and  7%  of  tk 
men;  the  other  on  page  14  Sit. 
urday  rated  5%  with  both  ma 
and  women. 
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Pillsbury  Ad  Leads 

Women  accorded  national  ad¬ 
vertising  top  honors  of  the  week 
to  a  369-line  Pillsbury  Flour 
Mills  ad  on  page  12  of  Tuesday’s 
edition.  Tuesday,  incidentally, 
ranked  only  1%  lower  for  na¬ 
tional  ad  readership  among 
women  than  Thur^ay,  the 
women’s  high  for  the  six  days 
studied. 

Seen  by  35%  of  the  women  in¬ 
terviewed,  the  Pillsbury  ad  tied 
for  ninth  place  in  all  Grocery- 
Food  ads  studied  to  date  and 
also  tied  for  third  place  for  offer¬ 
ings  of  its  size.  The  illustration 
whetted  appetites  for  a  criss¬ 
cross  apricot  and  raisin  pie,  and 
copy  carried  complete  directions 
for  its  making  and  baking. 

A  United  States  Steel  Co.  ad 
on  page  3  Monday  rated  highest 
for  the  week  among  men,  having 
been  observed  by  26  %>  of  those 
interviewed.  Twenty-six  per 
cent  of  the  women  also  saw  it, 
so  that  it  placed  second  with 
them  among  the  best-read  na¬ 
tional  advertisements  in  the  six 
studies. 

Tied  for  second  place  among 
men  for  best-read  national  ads 
were  a  408-line  Calvert  Whiskey 
ad  Monday  on  page  3  and  a 
1,000-line  Shell  Oil  Co.  ad  the 
same  day  on  page  6.  Both  were 
general  news  and  advertising 
pages.  Elach  ad  was  read  by 
22%  of  the  men  interviewed. 

The  Calvert  ad  was  one  of  the 
current  campaign  featuring  the 
headline  “Anyone  Who  Knows 
Can  Tell  the  Real  Thing.”  Shell 
Oil  copy  warned  against  auto¬ 
mobile  deterioration. 

Monday  was  top-day  for  male 
interest  in  national  ads.  A  46% 
readership  that  day  marked  the 
men’s  high  for  the  six  days;  and 
the  three  national  ads  rating 
highest  among  men  also  ap¬ 
peared  that  day. 

In  third-place  tie  for  women’s 
interest  among  national  ads 
were  a  985-line  Life  Insurance 
Companies  in  America  ad  on 
page  17  Wednesday,  and  a  156- 
line  Jumbo  Peanut  Butter 
(Frank  Tea  &  Spice  Co.)  ad 
presented  in  comic  strip  form 
on  page  26  Thursday,  ^ch  won 
a  20®:.  women’s  readership,  and 
the  Jumbo  ad  also  rated  an  18% 
male  readership.  Wednesday’s 
page  17  was  a  general  news  and 
advertising  page;  Thursday’s 
page  26  contained  comics  and 
other  features. 

Anothe”  comic  strip  type  ad, 
by  Pillsbuiy  Flour  Mills,  ap¬ 


The  field  of  national  advetu. 
ing  was  marked  by  considenbli 
experimentation  throughout  tin 
six  days.  Land  O’  Lakes  (h'ssn. 
eries.  Marlin  Firearms  Conimj 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  Standw 
Brands,  McKee  Glass  CompisY 
Aluminum  Company  of  Ab» 
ica,  and  the  Mentholatum  Cosy 
pany  ran  four  or  more  ads. 

100-Line  Panels 


All  the  Marlin  razor  blade  ik 
were  of  humor  panel  type,  estk 
approximately  100  lines.  H]|Ih 
were  scored  Tuesday  withW 
male  readership,  and  Wedoa 
day  by  6%  of  the  women. 

In  local  advertising,  woma 
gave  top  honors  to  indiyidal 
clothing,  department  store  ud 
drug  store  ads;  and  men  to  indi¬ 
vidual  real  estate,  automothi 
and  building  supply  advertiit- 
ments. 

Women’s  local  advertiiiig 
readership  hit  96%  Thundsj 
two  points  above  the  mediaali 
date,  with  “lows”  on  Mondiy 
Tuei^ay  and  Saturday;  while 
men  scored  highest  Wednesd^ 
with  74%. 

Department  store  advertislii 
scored  highest  with  wooa 
Tuesday,  with  an  85%  ratmf 
"The  best-read  department  star 
ad  topped  the  entire  study,  win¬ 
ning  a  women’s  readership  o( 
78%  .  ,  .  the  same  rating  they 
gave  their  top  news  story  of  the 
week.  This  2,030-line  ad  w» 
placed  by  Frears  and  appeared 
on  page  7. 

The  best-read  women’s  cloth¬ 
ing  ad,  placed  by  Peerless,  if 
peared  Monday  on  page  9  sad 
won  a  75%  readership. 

Highest  local  advertising  read¬ 
ership  among  men  was  won  by 
H-E-E-R,  with  a  366-line  M  » 
page  11  Monday  announcing  i 
real  estate  company’s  change  d 
location.  It  scored  with  384 
of  the  men. 

Each  day  of  the  study  had 
numerous  page  highs  and  lows 
No  single  day  had  fewer  thai 
three  highs  for  men  or  two  w 
women.  Each  day  showed  t 
least  two  lows  for  both  men  ani 
women  with  one  exceptioa- 
Tuesday,  'which  had  just  om 
page  low  for  men. 

While  on  certain  days  the 
readership  of  certain  pal* 
dropped  to  a  low  percen^ 
the  median  readership,  excep 
for  Page  One  and  two  oth* 
pages,  did  not  vary  much  froa 
page  to  page. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  15— Idaho  State  ^ 
torial  Assn.,  postwar  meeting, 
Boise. 

Sept.  20-21— North  CW 
lina  Press  Assn.,  conventioii. 
Sir  Walter  Hotel,  Raleigh. 
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Hartford’s  Plant  City  Ads 
Adopted  as  CED  Pattern 


All  Newspapers  Are  Asked 
To  Duplicate  Industry  Copy 
By  Jerry  Walker 


IHE  Hartford  Story  of  plant 
city  advertising  was  spread 
gftr  the  nation  this  week  by 
tiw  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
filopment. 

the  end  that  newspapers  in 
(ftry  community  may  take  steps 
to  activate  a  similar  program 
[idpftii  to  postwar  business  de- 
•dopment,  the  CED  enlisted  the 
yewipaper  Advertising  Execu- 
tiia  Association  as  its  special 
A^n  and  Advisory  Commit- 
ttt. 

NASA  will  encourage  its  mem- 
ben  to  adapt  the  Hartford  ad 
leries  to  their  own  newspapers 
ud  local  conditions,  and  will  as- 
ut  the  CED  in  spurring  all  ad- 
ivtiiing  managers  to  prepare 
nd  sell  copy  which  aims  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  about  plans  for 
uiasfer  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peicetime  economy. 

In  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Ccu- 
-nt  office,  where  the  particular 
id  series  which  the  CED  has 
adopted  for  a  national  pattern 
III  originated,  the  Hartford 
Story  of  plant  city  advertising 
runs  on  this  simple  theme: 

DO  THE  JOB  WITH  THE 
TOOLS  AT  HAND! 

The  three  executives  of  the 
Courant  who  have  worked  to- 
tother  closely  to  do  the  job. 
without  benefit  of  an  elaborate 
pedal  staff  or  agency  setup,  are 
Uvard  J.  Brown,  public  rela- 
liots  iMnager;  Charles  H.  Con- 
laod,  vice  president  and  assistant 
pibiisher,  and  Belden  Morgan, 
adwertising  promotion  manager 
and  originator  of  the  plan. 

Staff  Reporter  Borrowed 
^ey  decided  upon  an  edi¬ 
torial  technique  in  copy  design, 
■  they  borrowed  a  staff  re¬ 
porter  to  write  the  copy. 

Very  little  resistance  was  met 
•  the  selling  end  of  the  story, 
■t  Mr.  Brown’s  work  with  the 
lotal  CED  as  their  public  rela- 
tiOQS  chairman  had  accomplished 
•considerable  amount  of  ground- 
lerk. 

fte  Hartford  Story  actually 
•iw  with  the  Courant’s  rec- 
jjaition  of  the  Committee  for 
■inomic  Development  as  a  for- 
■Mble  factor  in  the  commu- 
“ty’s  future.  In  the  earliest 
•ys  of  CED,  the  Courant  got 
jjjtod  its  efforts  editorially  and 
*«h  full  news  coverage.  And 
“>*  Courant  pitched  into  a  pub- 
“t  relations  job  of  its  own,  em¬ 
ptying  the  talents  of  Mr.  Brown 
****P«aker  at  civic  meetings. 

Out  of  numerous  sessions  with 
®®wess  men  grew  the  idea  of 
"••rs.  Brown  and  Morgan  to 
W*Pare  a  series  of  24  advertise- 
in  which  the  principal  in¬ 


dustries  of  Hartford  could  set 
before  the  public  their  story  of 
reconversion  —  what  it  would 
mean  in  new  products  and  jobs 
after  the  war. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  "tools  at 
hand."  because  only  in  that  way 
could  both  speed  of  action  and 
widespread  participation  be  ob¬ 
tained,  the  Courant's  emissaries 
approached  each  manufacturer 
with  the  thought  that  the  time 
had  come  to  put  the  ideals  of 
CED  into  action. 

“We  stressed  upon  them.”  Mr. 
Morgan  told  E&P  this  week. 


“that  there  was  no  better  time 
than  NOW  to  tell  the  public,  and 
their  own  employes,  what  their 
postwar  thinking  was. 

“We  proposed  a  series  of  paid 
advertisements  in  which  any 
manufacturer  could  participate 
— all  the  same  size  and  all  the 
same  format,  under  a  common 
heading,  ‘Greater  Hartford’s 
Postwar  Prospects.’ 

“We  decided  on  a  news  treat¬ 
ment  in  each  ad  and  sent  a  re¬ 
porter  to  each  participating  man¬ 
ufacturer  to  do  the  actual  work 
of  collecting  the  facts  and  writ¬ 
ing  the  stories.  The  reporter  de¬ 
cided  what  pictures  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  illustrate  the  facts  and 
where  pictures  were  not  avail¬ 
able.  we  sent  one  of  our  staff 
photographers  to  the  plant. 

“After  the  reporter  wrote  the 
story  and  the  headings,  the  lay- 
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out  was  submitted  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  for  approval.  The  re¬ 
ception  to  this  setup  was  amaz¬ 
ingly  good.  Dealing  in  facts, 
rather  than  opinion  or  theory, 
there  was  an  easy  meeting  of  the 
minds,  because  we  had  created 
and  were  performing  a  service 
which  the  manufacturer  needed 
and  wanted.” 

The  series,  originally  set  for 
24,  could  easily  go  to  50,  Mr. 
Morgan  said,  but  the  Courant 
has  decided  to  stop  at  40  for  in¬ 
dustrial  concerns  so  that  a  sim¬ 
ilar  program  can  be  worked  out 
for  the  banks  and  retail  estab¬ 
lishments.  Many  requests  have 
come  from  these  fields  for  a 
chance  to  tell  their  story. 

The  copy,  5  columns  by  16 
inches,  has  been  running  three 
times  a  week  since  May.  With 
the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Conland. 
the  Brown-Morgan  series  was 
given  precedence  over  some 
other  advertising  in  the  ration¬ 
ing  of  space.  Popular  interest  in 
the  series  has  justified  this  ac¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Brown  asserted. 

Straight  news  style  has  been 
observed  in  the  text  of  the  ads. 
the  reporter  doing  an  objective 
job  of  telling  the  industy's  plans 
and  operations.  Labor  relations 
policies  have  been  discussed  in 
broad  outline  and  in  several  in¬ 
stances  the  copy  has  resulted  in 
a  flood  of  job  requests. 

Products  Illustrated 

Illustrations,  for  the  most  part, 
have  featured  the  products  of 
the  firms — such  things  as  socket 
screws,  made  glamorous  by  spot¬ 
light  photography:  riveting  ma¬ 
chines,  cellulose  handkerchiefs, 
typewriters,  and  artistic  wood¬ 
working. 

Scenes  in  the  plant,  showing 
people  of  the  community  at  their 
jobs,  have  attracted  readers  to 
the  ads,  and  occasionally  the 
copy  has  hit  upon  a  lighter  vein 
to  deal  with  a  heavy  subject. 
For  instance,  one  streamer  line 
said:  “Smith- Worthington  Finds 
Horse  Here  to  Stay.”  The  copy 
dealt  with  harness-making  and 
told  of  the  postwar  business 
prospects  in  farm,  hunting  and 
race  equipment. 

The  Connecticut  Company, 
leading  up  to  the  story  of  the 
new  buses  it  has  on  order,  ran 
several  oldtime  trolley  and  bus 
pictures  which  won  high  reader- 
ship.  • 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the 
firms  in  the  series,  Mr.  Brown 
remarked,  had  never  run  paid 
advertising  in  a  newspaper  be¬ 
fore,  except  “Help  Wanted.”  A 
few  of  the  concerns  had  run  copy 
in  various  industrial  editions  but 
kept  pretty  close  to  the  old 
“We’re  wonderful”  theme  with¬ 
out  getting  down  to  details. 

Willimantic  Acts 

Immediate  effects  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  ads  were  demonstrated  in 
the  nearby  town  of  Willimantic 
within  the  last  week.  With  the 
help  of  the  Courant  men,  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants 
there  lined  up  a  program  of  14 
ads,  the  merchants  volunteering 
to  underwrite  30%  of  the  entire 
cost. 

Purely  by  coincidence,  the 
first  ad  appeared  in  the  Aug.  24 
issue  of  the  Willimantic  Daily 
Chronicle  carrying  the  front 
(Continued  on  page  84) 
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Dickson  Hits  Subsidy 
For  Correspondents 


By  James  J,  Butler 


WASHINGTON,  Sept.  6  — Back 

from  an  80,000  -  mile  trip 
around  the  world  during  which 
he  spent  28 
weeks  making  a 
“local  beat”  of 
a  score  of  na¬ 
tions  for  the  21 
newspapers  in 
his  group,  Cecil 
B.  Dickson, 
chief  of  the 
Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the 
Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  has 
brought  the 
positive  convic-  Dickaon 
tion : 

“Regular  Army  and  Navy  of¬ 
ficers  with  few  exceptions  do 
not  like  a  free  press  They 
found  out  in  war  that  the  more 
favorable  press  they  received, 
the  better  chance  for  advance¬ 
ment  to  a  better  job  and  pro¬ 
motion  to  higher  rank.  As  a 
result,  they  set  out  to  control 
the  American  correspondents  in 
their  theatres.” 

Dickson,  who  left  the  Marine 
Corps  to  become  a  reporter, 
later  editor  for  southwest  news¬ 
papers,  and  for  two  decades  has 
been  a  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  does  not  pose  the  problem 
without  offering  a  solution. 

“The  American  publishers,” 
he  suggests,  “should  be  required 
to  pay  transportation  costs, 
housing  and  food  costs  of  the 
correspondents.  This  alone 
would  bring  back  scores  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  who  are  go¬ 
ing  around  the  world  at  tax¬ 
payers’  expense.” 

Elaborating  on  this  proposi¬ 
tion.  the  Gannett  bureau  chief 
said: 

“Until  American  newspaper 
publishers  and  editors  and  news 
services  refuse  to  accept  the 
subsidy  they  cannot  have  full 
independence  for  their  foreign 
war  correspondents. 

Phoniea  Also  Ride 

“Right  now*  there  are  many 
alleged  correspondents  clutter¬ 
ing  up  the  works  for  news  serv¬ 
ice  men,  radio  commentators 
and  regular  correspondents  of 
American  newspapers.  The 
phonies  are  taking  a  ride  at 
American  taxpayers'  expense. 
They  ride  planes  without  pay¬ 
ing  transportation  and  eat  at 
Army  establishments  and  have 
all  the  privileges  of  officers  at 
post  exchanges  and  elsewhere 
because  of  Uie  system. 

‘American  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  should  take 
immediate  steps  to  return  their 
foreign  correspondents  to  a  state 
of  independence  now  that  the 
war  is  over.  They  should  in¬ 
vestigate  the  methods  used  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  in  accredit¬ 
ing  correspondents  during  the 
war  with  a  view  to  making 
some  important  changes. 

“Under  the  war  system,  the 
Army  and  Navy  first  accredited 
correspondents  at  Washington 


headquarters  but  it  was  up  to 
the  theatre  commanders  whether 
such  -  and  -  such  correspondent 
could  enter  and  write  in  his 
area.  Argument  for  this  was 
that  each  theatre  commander 
was  responsible  for  everything 
in  his  theatre. 

“The  way  it  worked  out  gen¬ 
erally  was.  however,  some  pub¬ 
lic  relations  officer  passed  on 
the  application  for  theatre  ac¬ 
creditation.  Some  of  the  de¬ 
cisions  apparently  were  based 
on  politics,  prejudices,  whim 
and  fancy,  as  well  as  circulation, 
prominence  and  prestige.  As  a 
result  some  legitimate  corre¬ 
spondents  were  barred  from 
certain  theatres  while  fashion 
magazines,  little  known  month¬ 
ly  magazines  and  purported  re¬ 
ligious  papers  were  able  to  get 
alleged  correspondents  into 
them. 

“I  suggest  that  a  board  be 
created,  this  board  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  a  representative  of  in¬ 
dependent  newspapers,  one  of 
chain  newspapers,  one  of  press 
associations,  one  of  news  mag¬ 
azines.  one  of  radio  broadcasting, 
and  one  each  of  the  Army.  Navy 
and  State  departments  Every 
application  for  overseas  as¬ 
signment  should  be  passed  upon 
by  this  board,  in  order  that  pur¬ 
ported  correspondents  could  be 
prevented  from  taking  a  free 
ride  and  jamming  up  things  for 
legitimate  correspondents. 

“When  a  man  is  approved  by 
the  board  he  should  have  the 
privilege  of  going  into  any 
theatre,  regardless  of  the  com¬ 
mander.  The  correspondent’s 
organization  should  be  required 
to  pay  all  transportation  costs, 
instead  of  the  taxpayers,  and  all 
other  costs. 

“In  this  way.  the  correspond¬ 
ents  would  not  be  subjected  to 
the  whim  of  public  relations  of¬ 
ficers,  and  could  not  be  influ¬ 
enced  to  write  stories  favorable 
to  their  commanding  officers  in 
order  to  protect  their  accredita¬ 
tion  and  their  jobs.  This  would 
give  the  correspondents  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  write  the  truth  with¬ 
out  hedging  not  onlv  about 
commanding  officers  and  their 


In  Japan, 
But  Where? 


Not  for  reasons  of  military  se¬ 
curity  or  censorship,  Richard  W. 
Johnston  of  the  United  Press, 
datelined  a  dispatch  this  week 
“Somewhere  in  Japan.” 

The  vagueness  of  fixing  his  lo¬ 
cation,  Johnston  hastened  to  ex¬ 
plain,  was  a  matter  of  pure  ne¬ 
cessity.  As  he  wrote,  he  con¬ 
fessed,  “neither  U.P.  correspon¬ 
dent  Frank  H.  Bartholomew  nor 
I  know  where  we  are,  except 
that  we  are  on  a  rickety  train 
barrelling  through  the  night  in 
what  we  hope  is  the  direction 
toward  Yokosuka.” 


stalls  but  also  about  condi¬ 
tions.” 

Drawing  upon  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  contacts,  Dickson  made 
this  blunt  appraisal  of  the  p>er- 
sonnel  entrusted  to  handle  war 
correspondents : 

“In  my  28  weeks’  tour  of  the 
world  I  met  many  public  rela¬ 
tions  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  About  30'’:  of  them  were 
competent  and  efficient.  Others 
were  inefficient,  incompetent, 
unintelligent,  and  unnecessary. 
Many  were  discourteous,  unco¬ 
operative,  unimaginative,  dis¬ 
criminatory,  and  lazy.  In  some 
commands  there  was  actual  col¬ 
lusion  between  the  censors  and 
public  relations  officers.  One 
lieutenant  colonel,  in  India,  had 
the  audacity  to  tell  me  that  I 
did  not  have  the  right  pitch, 
adding  ’we  try  to  make  the  easy 
look  hard  and  the  hard  look 
easy.’  ” 

One  of  the  notable  character¬ 
istics  about  many  public  re¬ 
lations  officers.  Dickson  in¬ 
ferred,  was  effort  to  protect 
themselves.  Their  attitude  to¬ 
ward  correspondents  was  one 
of  suspicion  and  they  brought 
pressure  to  bear  on  newsmen 
who  wrote  stories  which  were 
not  favorable  to  the  superior 
officers.  When  correspondents 
sought  to  make  a  fair  criticism, 
the  PRO  would  take  the  story 
to  the  officer  written  about  and 
he  would  be  allowed  to  censor 
the  article.  The  correspondent 
described  as  “one  of  the  greatest 
curses”  of  the  system  the  fact 
that  theatre  commanders  had 
the  power  to  discredit  a  corre¬ 
spondent  who  wrote  unfavorab¬ 
ly  about  him.  thereby  whipping 
the  writers  into  line  if  they 
wanted  to  hold  their  jobs.  In 
certain  parts  of  the  Navy,  he 
found,  a  correspondent  had  to 
submit  not  only  his  stories  but 
also  his  personal  letters  to  the 
PRO  before  they  got  to  the 
censor. 

Not  All  Blameless 

“In  the  fervor  of  patriotism, 
the  American  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  surrendered 
the  rights  of  the  free  press  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  too  quick¬ 
ly,”  Dickson  regretted.  But  he 
did  not  hold  all  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  blameless. 

“Some  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
PRO  toward  the  correspondents,” 
he  said,  “is  brought  about  by 
the  correspondents  themselves. 
American  theatres  are  crowded 
with  alleged  newspaper  men 
who  have  been  accredited. 

“They  jam  the  hotels  and 
hostels  and  other  press  quarters, 
living  on  expense  accounts  and 
being  subsidized  by  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Many  of  these  people, 
under  the  guise  of  correspond¬ 
ents  are  representing  magazines 
and  organizations  that  would 
never  pay  the  costs  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  the  housing  of 
these  men  without  the  subsidy 
from  the  American  taxpayers. 
The  products  of  some  of  these 
foreign  correspondents  are  not 
worth  the  cost  of  a  trip  across 
the  Atlantic — $6<X).” 

And,  as  a  final  suggestion; 
“The  PRO  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  see  a  correspondent’s 
finished  product;  only  the  cen¬ 
sor  should.” 


Kennedy  Report 

Published  rumors  that  hs  htt 
accepted  oilers  to  do  a  radh 
commentary  or  a  syndieotsd 
column  at  $25,000  a  year  wtit  j 
characterized  as  “oil 
beam"  this  week  by  Edw«d| 
Kennedy,  Associated  PrtM  cwJ 
respondent  who  traasmittsd 
the  premature  V-E  Day  story, 

Kennedy  told  Editor  &  Pok. 
Usher  that  a  number  oi  posi. 
tions  have  been  opened  to 
him  and  that  he  may  accep 
one  oi  them  “any  time  now,* 
but  ior  the  present  his  plom 
are  still  uncertain. 

At  Associated  Preu  it  wei 
reported  that  Kennedy  wa 
still  on  vacation. 


President  loins 
With  Press  Qub 


Honoring  Price 


Washington,  Sept.  6-4,ed  kj 
President  Truman  and  with  the 
National  Press  Club  as  hoa. 
Washington  newspaper  men  aid 
radio  commentators  tonight  for 
mally  expressed  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  Byron  Price  for  his  capa¬ 
ble  handling  of  censorship. 

At  a  reception  in  the  dob 
auditorium  attended  by  several 
hundred  persons,  Edward  A. 
Jamieson,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  and  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Houston  Chrot- 
icle,  gave  Mr.  Price  a  scroll 
reading: 

“The  men  and  women  clo^ 
associated  with  the  dissemior 
tion  of  news  from  Washingtci 
bring  this  expression  of  their 
esteem.  As  Director  of  Censer 
ship  you  rendered  an  endurisi 
service  to  the  nation.  You  car 
ered  a  difficult  assignment  wilt 
complete  understanding  and 
fairness. 

“You  have  reflected  greet 
credit  on  your  profession. 

‘  "niroughout  the  war  you  did 
all  in  your  power  to  see  that 
the  maximum  amount  of  newi 
was  given  to  the  people,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  security  of  tM 
country.  Ydu  jealously  guarded 
fre^om  of  the  press  and  er 
pression.  Your  efforts  contrir 
uted  greatly  to  the  high  morw 
displayed  by  Americans  througl 
the  trying  war  years. 

“In  less  capable  hands  a  vor 
untary  censorship  would  haw 
failed.” 

Subscribing  the  scroll!  wen 
presidents  of  the  following 
izations;  National  Press  O* 
White  House  Correspondents  w 
sociation.  the  Gridiron_  CT* 
White  House  News  Photof 
raphers’  Association,  Ovei^ 
Writers,  and  Women’s  Nation* 
Press  Club.  Also  signing  we» 
chairmen  of  the 
groups:  Periodical  Press  Gallery. 
Standing  Connnittee  of  Con®^ 
sional  Gallery  Corresponds 
Business  Paper  Correspondw" 
Committee,  and  Radio  Cone 
spondents  Association. 
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Ifgat  ^ver^LoJ^  ^€^uare 

lapper,  at  80,  Carries  On 
Irilliant  Publishing  Career 

Operates  2  Newspapers,  8  Farm 
Papers  and  2  Radio  Stations 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


IJIV  CHIEF  AIM  is  to  make 
iteadfast  friend  of  every 
g:  vxman  and  child  who  sub- 
i!)<i  for  or  advertises  in  my 
in.  or  transacts  business  of 
■  niture  with  my  offices;  the 
frlyin?  principle  that  has 
^  up  the  Capper  business  is 
llrtU  everybody  square  and. 
It  knowingly  have  one  dts- 
wlW  patron.” 

-ARTHUR  CAPPER. 


blHUR  CAPPER,  a  wiry  wisp 
lii  a  man,  is  a  unique  figure 
senior  member  of  the  Re- 
iiican  contingent  in  the  Sen- 
successful  publisher  of 
j  Topeka  ( Kan. )  Daily  Cap- 
ai.  the  Kansas  City  Kansan 
a  group  of  farm  papers, 
with  ownership  of  two 
stations. 

I  Senator  Capper  observed  his 
1  birthday  July  14  at  Topeka 
i  tiu  usual  manner — greeting 
gions  of  Kansas  friends  at 
Itb  annual  Capper  Picnic, 
institution  in  itself.  He  is 
till  the  friendly,  sincere  and 
publisher  and  public 
nt  who  has  made  the  name 
a  household  word  in 
I  and  among  the  farm  and 
communities  of  the  Mid- 
West. 

Seated  in  his  office  at  the 
Publications  building 
1  Topeka,  Senator  Capper  re- 
9tly  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
I  since  returning  home  from 
t^ngton,  after  Congress  re- 
d,  “I  believe  I  have  met 
my  subscribers  —  most  of 
seem  to  want  to  be  re- 
from  the  Army." 

Combined  Operation 
As  president  of  Capper  Pub- 
“ti^,  Inc.,  Senator  Capper 
i  over  a  seven-day  morn- 
I  paper  in  Topeka,  a  seven¬ 
ty  evening  paper  in  Kansas 
J,  Kan.,  eight  farm  papers 
1  two  radio  stations — WIBW. 
5  outlet  in  Topeka,  and 
Kansas  City. 

^  the  past  four  years,  the 
Daily  Capital  has  been 
Bushed  under  a  combined 
vtion  plan  with  the  Topeka 
■  Journal,  six-day  evening 
^  owned  by  Stauffer  Pub- 
■hons,  of  which  Oscar  S. 
“er  is  president  and  pub- 
Senator  Capper  frankly 


for  the  two  papers,  which  con¬ 
tinue  to  maintain  independent 
and  competitive  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments,  with  separ¬ 
ate  and  independent  editorial 
expression. 

Although  born  and  reared  in 
Garnett,  Kan.,  Senator  Capper 
is  really  “a  Topeka  boy.”  He 
obtained  a  job  as  typesetter  on 


Stauffer 


Blake 


the  Capital  upon  graduating 
from  Garnett  high  school  in 
1884.  He  had  learned  the  work 
on  the  Garnett  Journal  while 
attending  school. 

'Promoted'  to  Reporter 

He  proved  to  be  a  competent 
printer  from  the  start,  but  after 
six  months  at  the  cases,  he  be¬ 
came  a  reporter  at  $10  a  week, 
taking  a  cut  in  pay  in  accepting 
the  “promotion.” 

He  became  city  editor  of  the 
Capital  and  later  its  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  several 
years.  He  took  “time  off”  to 
try  his  hand  as  a  metropolitan 
reporter  for  six  months  on  the 
old  New  York  Tribune. 

His  knack  for  making  friends 
was  already  beginning  to  pay 
dividends.  People  liked  and 
respected  Arthur  Capper. 

In  1893,  Mr.  Capper  started 
in  business  for  himself  by  buy¬ 
ing  the  North  Topeka  Mail. 
Later  he  purchased  and  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Mail  a  paper 
known  as  the  Kansas  Breeze. 
In  1919,  he  purchased  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Farmer.  The  consolidated 
paper  is  now  known  as  the 
Kansas  Farmer  Mail  &  Breeze. 
The  other  Capper  farm  publica¬ 
tions  were  a^ed  from  time  to 
time.  They  include  Household 
Magazine,  a  women’s  magazine 
with  national  circulation;  Cap- 


-  — _ „  par’s  Farmer,  national  farm 

“  that  he  went  into  the  paper;  Capper’s  Weekly,  com- 

rtluctantly,  but  that  to-  ment  and  news  digest  for  small 

towns  and  rural  homes;  Mis¬ 
souri  Ruralist,  Ohio  Farmer, 

Pennsylvania  Farmer  and  Mich¬ 
igan  Farmer. 

Senator  Capper  is  today  the 
world’s  largest  publisher  of 


'  ^^o^'oughly  sold  on  the 
The  two  papers  are  print- 
jnd  distributed  by  the  To- 
Newspaper  Printing  Co., 
*  non-profit  corporation 
‘^wd  to  act  as  business  agent 


farm  journals,  with  five  other 
publishing  plants  outside  of  To¬ 
peka.  Arthur  Capper  is  not 
a  farmer  himself,  but  he  and 
his  associates  know  what  the 
farm  folk  want. 

His  entry  into  the  daily  field 
as  a  publisher  dates  back  to 
1901,  when  the  Capital  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  local  bank. 
Capper  raised  $5,000  as  a  down 
payment,  with  the  bank  holding 
his  notra  for  the  balance  of 
$50,000  capital  stock.  He  paid 
off  ahead  of  time  and  the  name 
Arthur  Capper  appeared  in  the 
masthead  of  the  Capital  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1905. 

He  did  not  enter  the  Kansas 
City  field  until  1921,  after  he 
had  become  a  U.  S.  Senator  and 
at  the  behest  of  a  group  of 
Kansas  City  business  men,  who 
went  to  Washington  and  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  him  to  help  them 
establish  a  strong  daily.  In  the 
group  was  William  Bailey,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  a  banker,  later 
appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Kansas  City  Kansan. 

Capper’s  distinguished  po¬ 
litical  career  is  a  story  by  it¬ 
self.  It  may  have  had  its 
genesis  in  his  marriage  to  Flor¬ 
ence  Crawford,  daughter  of 
Gov.  Samuel  J.  Crawford,  on 
Dec.  1.  1892.  Gov.  Crawford 
was  captain  of  the  Second  Kan¬ 
sas  Volunteer  Infantry  during 
the  Civil  War,  later  becoming 
a  colonel.  He  was  first  elected 
governor  in  1864.  Mrs.  Capper 
died  in  1926. 

Elected  Governor 

Without  having  served  in 
elected  public  office  before,  Mr. 
Capper  was  chosen  governor  of 
Kansas  in  1914,  the  first  native- 
born  Kansan  to  attain  the  office. 
He  served  as  governor  during 
World  War  I  and  was  elected 
Senator  in  1918.  He  has  been 
returned  to  office  ever  since. 
His  present  term  expires  in 
1948. 

Although  his  public  duties  may 
seem  to  overshadow  his  interest 
in  the  newspaper  and  farm 
paper  fields,  a  visit  with  the 
Senator  soon  convinces  an  out¬ 
sider  that  he  is  still  a  news¬ 
paper  man  at  heart. 

In  discussing  the  combination 
operation  in  effect  since  Aug.  1, 
1941,  Senator  Capper  said  “I 
have  yet  to  hear  a  complaint 
from  the  public.  People  here 
are  agreeable  to  it  because  we 
have  printed  better  newspapers 
than  we  did  before.  I  believe, 
however,  that  such  a  plan  is 
best  adapted  to  comparatively 
small  cities,  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  faced  with  only  one 
daily  paper  in  the  town.” 

Under  the  arrangement 
whereby  the  non-profit  operat¬ 
ing  company  prints  the  two 
papers  and  sells  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  of  both,  Cap- 
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Senator  Capper 

f)er  Publications  share  two- 
thirds  of  the  combined  income 
and  Stauffer  Publications  one- 
third.  Each  pays  its  own  edi¬ 
torial  expense. 

Senator  Capper  is  president 
of  TNPC,  with  H.  S.  Blake, 
vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  both  TNPC  and 
Capper  Publications;  Mr.  Stauf¬ 
fer  of  the  Topeka  State  Journal 
is  vice  president;  L.  H.  Schenck, 
Capper  production  manager, 
secretary;  and  F.  G.  Shirley, 
secretary  to  Mr.  Stauffer,  treas¬ 
urer.  Directors  include  the 
foregoing  officers  and  James  M. 
Rankin,  circulation  director  of 
Capper  Publications  and  in 
charge  of  circulation  for  the 
two  newspapers. 

Oscar  Stauffffer,  whose  name 
appears  on  the  masthead  of 
seven  midwestern  dailies, 
bought  the  State  Journal  in 
1940.  He  has  been  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  for  30  years, 
having  started  as  a  reporter  for 
William  Allen  White  on  that 
famed  Kansan’s  Emporia  Gaz¬ 
ette.  In  1908,  White  fired  young 
Stauffer,  insisting  that  he  go 
to  college.  So  Oscar  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
where  for  two  years  he  was 
campus  correspondent  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  In  1910.  he 
joined  the  Star  staff,  first  as  a 
reporter  and  then  ss  a  copy- 
reader.  There  he  met  M.  H. 
Creager,  a  staff  reporter,  who 
influenced  him  to  take  a  trip 
to  Europe. 

In  1915,  after  his  trip  abroad, 
Stauffer  took  his  meager  sav¬ 
ings  and  purchased  a  one-third 
interest  in  each  of  two  weekly 
newspapers  at  Peabody,  Kan. 
He  later  consolidated  them  into 
the  Peabody  Gazette.  During 
the  next  eight  years,  while  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Gazette,  he  ventured 
into  the  oil  business  as  a  side¬ 
line.  He  later  sold  the  Gazette 
and  purchased  the  Arkansas  City 
(Kan.)  Traveler,  his  first  daily. 

In  1926,  he  formed  a  com¬ 
pany  and  bought  the  Independ¬ 
ence  ( Kan. )  Reporter.  A  year 
later  he  purchased  the  Pittsburg 
(Kan.)  Sun  and  Headlight.  A 
group  of  newsoaper  friends  put 
money  into  the  Pittsburg  en¬ 
terprise.  and  the  T'^ryvUie 
( Mo  '  ForMT"  and  Shawnee 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Ehlers  Proves  Steady 
Newspaper  Ads  Pay 


By  Betty  Feezel 


USING  small-sized  ads  each 

weekday  in  local  newspapers 
and  using  only  newspapers. 
Albert  Ehlers,  Inc.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y.,  has  made  a  place  for 
Ehlers  “Grade  A”  Coffee  on  the 
kitchen  shelves  of  hundreds  of 
housewives  in  the  New  York 
metr(^>olitan  area. 

A  case  of  “local  item  nuikes 
good,”  Ehlers  rated  as  the  sec¬ 
ond  best-seller  in  the  “Big 
City"  market  in  March,  1945, 
according  to  Grant  Readership 
Studies,  despite  the  competition 
of  most  of  the  more  spectacu¬ 
larly  advertised  national  brands 
as  well  as  other  local  brands. 

The  success  formula? 

Lester  Mallets,  account  exec¬ 
utive  with  Weiss  &  Geller  Ad¬ 
vertising,  New  York,  in  charge 
of  the  account  for  the  past  two 
years,  sees  it  this  way:  “Out¬ 
side  of  the  fact  that  Ehlers  is  a 
good  coffee,  the  company  has 
carried  out  a  steady,  intensive 
newspaper  campaign  with  sales 
messages  aopearing  each  week¬ 
day  in  all  New  York  dailies,  and 
it  has  paid  off.” 

Definite  Policy 

Up  until  two  years  ago,  he 
said.  Ehlers.  an  old  Brooklyn 
company,  had  done  little  or  no 
advertising.  Now  advertising, 
he  said,  "is  definitely  one  of  our 
policies." 

Just  about  two  years  ago  the 
Elhlers  coffee  campaign  was  in¬ 
augurated.  A  tyoical  insertion, 
now  as  well  as  then,  measures 
fi3  lines  (one  column)  and  in¬ 
cludes  an  informal  sketch  of 
someone  enjoying  a  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee.  a  picture  of  the  coffee  jar 
complete  with  label,  and  a  four 
or  five-line  .tingle — of  the  in¬ 
offensive  type. 

The  sketches  are  all  done  by 
Russell  Patterson,  artist  and 
cartoonist  with  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

The  ads  run  Monday  through 
Friday  in  all  New  York  dailies 
and.  in  addition,  in  the  Sunday 
magazine  section  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  in  This  Week 
magazine.  Sunday  supplement 
’vlth  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  No  other  medium  is 
being  or  has  been  used. 

The  Ehler  procedure,  Mr.  Mal¬ 
lets  stated,  is  merely  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  department  store  prac¬ 
tice.  The  company  takes  daily 
newspaper  space  to  get  its  name 
before  ♦he  public:  each  ad  pic¬ 
tures  the  product  and  provides 
a  brief  copy  description.  The 
advertising  appears  over  a  long 
per'od  of  time. 

Ehlers  ads  are  not  designed 
for  food  pages.  “As  a  matter  of 
fact  ”  Mr.  Mallets  declared,  “we 
nar^’cularlv  like  to  stay  off  of 
the  grocery  nage.  We  feel  that 
roff?e.  though  generally  pur- 
cha-"d  bv  the  women,  is  an  item 
abo”^  which  the  man  of  the 
fan-'iv  is  going  to  have  some¬ 
thing  *0  sav.  For  this  reason, 
and  aim  because  of  current 
reader  habits,  we  like  to  place 
our  ads  up  front  in  the  news 


section,  preferably  on  Page  2. 
Maybe  the  sales  potential  shows 
we  are  right,"  he  added. 

For  the  amount  of  money  it 
has  to  spend  on  the  coffee  pro¬ 
motion  the  company  feels  that 


ditional  papers  to  be  added  per¬ 
haps  this  fall. 

Two  readership  studies  con¬ 
ducted  by  Grant  Readership 
showed  that,  based  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  readers  per  cost  of  ads, 
Ehlers  rated  second,  and  first 
in  the  New  York  market,  re¬ 
spectively. 

According  to  the  New  York 
Market  Merchandising  Inven¬ 
tory  in  September,  1943,  the  top 
four  brands  from  a  sales  stand¬ 
point  in  the  New  York  area 
were,  in  this  order:  Maxwell 
House,  Beechnut,  Chase  &  San¬ 
born  and  Ehlers  ( all  national 
brands  but  Ehlers).  In  March. 
1945,  the  order  read:  Maxwell 


House,  Ehlers,  Beechnnl  , 
Chase  &  Sanborn. 

The  New  York  World-r 
gram  merchandise  inventnn 
November,  1944,  showed^ 
Ehlers  average  monthly  « 
per  store  rose  considerably  < 
the  advertising  was  berm'' 
1942,  27.6  pounds;  iSij 

pounds  and  1944  (first 
month),  45  pounds. 

Edward  Ehlers,  viceT)reia 
in  charge  of  advertising  « 
mented,  regarding  the  ad  aj 
ule.  “Newspapers  have  pm 
a  very  satisfactory  mid;, 
They  have  been  partktili 
well  adapted  to  our  market; 
to  our  problems.”  | 


C^ampai^nd  an  d^c 

- By  Betty  Feezel - 


To  keep  true  love,  remember  this. 

You  newlyweds,  you  bridal-veilers. 
Let  each  new  day  of  married  bliss 
Begin  with  Grade  “A"  coffee  — Ehlers! 


Hold  Your  Hats 
ADAM  HAT  STORES.  INC.,  will 
release  a  fall  and  winter  cam¬ 
paign  promoting  hats,  haber¬ 
dashery  and  sportwear  as  well 
as  the  recently  added  Norwood 
men’s  toiletries  line,  William 
Pludo,  vice-president,  announced 
this  week.  Calling  for  use  of 
approximately  125  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  the  cam¬ 
paign  will  break  around  the 
third  week  in  September  and 
will  continue  through  December. 
First  insertions  will  introduce 
new  fall  hat  styles.  Ads  will  be 
primarily  600  and  210  lines,  sup¬ 
plement^  by  50-line  insertions 
which  feature  celebrities  wear¬ 
ing  Adam  toppers.  In  addition, 
car  cards,  billboards  and  a  radio 
show  will  be  used  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York.  The  agency  is 
Buchanan  &  Co. 


economics  magazines,  tradi|| 
,lications  and  point-of-sak  ■ 
'rial.  Newspaper  copy  win 
in  with  radio  spot  aimoiu 
ments  by  highlighting  jisfla 
be  featured  on  the  air.  Qi 
copy  emphasis  will  be  oe  I 
scientific  achievement  ■ 
when  Tintex  was  perfecMi 
cently  as  a  dye  for  all  fila 
including  modern  synlla 
fibers. 


Attention,  Motorists 


Typical  Ehlers  copy  (lull  size)  as 
it  appears  in  New  York  dailies. 


it  is  getting  the  most  out  of  its 
advertising,  Mr.  Mallets  re¬ 
ported. 

“We  could  run  larger  ads  on 
a  less  intensive  schedule  or  we 
could  run  intensive  large  space 
campaigns  over  a  shorter  pe¬ 
riod,”  he  said,  “but  it  seems 
consistent  sales  hammering 
brings  the  best  results.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  never  go  into  the 
papers  or  into  any  one  paper 
for  a  short  period.  If  the  paper 
is  worth  being  added  to  the 
schedule  it  is  worth  keeping 
on  it.” 

Consistency  the  Key 

Summing  it  up  he  said.  “Un¬ 
der  our  present  advertising 
system  we  find  we  can  reach 
the  most  people  with  the  least 
amount  of  duplication.” 

Another  point  in  the  plan’s 
favor,  Mr.  Mallets  remarked,  is 
that  the  advertising  program 
gives  the  impression  that  Ehlers 
is  spending  twice  as  much  as  it 
really  is. 

Early  this  summer  the  com¬ 
pany  extended  its  distribution 
and  consequently  its  advertising 
into  the  Philadelphia  market. 
Ads  are  now  appearing  in  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  with  ad¬ 


Wheatena  Program 

IN  THE  MONTH  before  release 

of  its  winter  campaign  early 
in  October,  Wheatena  Corp., 
Rahway,  N.  J..  is  using  five  ads 
detailing  a  special  introductory 
offer.  Varying  from  450  to  260 
lines,  the  ads  appear  weekly 
in  10  markets  on  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board  and  in  the  Middle  West. 
They  give  instructions  both  to 
housewives  and  to  grocers  on 
how  a  Wheatena  box-top  from  a 
large  size  package  can  be  “re¬ 
deemed”  for  a  10-cent  reduction 
on  one  pound  of  any  brand  cof¬ 
fee. 

Panel  cartoons  will  again  be 
the  feature  of  the  Wheatena  win¬ 
ter  drive,  with  an  average  of  two 
ads  a  week  to  run  in  dailies  in 
western,  north  central  and  east¬ 
ern  states.  Sunday  supplements 
will  also  be  on  the  media  list. 
Ads  will  run  in  220  and  680-line 
sizes.  Compton  Advertising  han¬ 
dles  the  account. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  that  th»?i 
war  'Tydol  Flying-A  Kaiu 
is  already  being  delivers  I 
wholesale  and  retail  ouk 
throughout  the  entire  eaSa 
section  of  the  country  is  bti 
made  by  the  Eastern  Dlviikii 
Tide  Water  Associated  OiO 
via  newspaper  insertions,  h 
of  1000  and  750  lines  are  a 
running  in  275  Eastern  new* 
pers  and  in  trade  papen.  i 
ads  also  reiterate  the  prom 
contained  in  recent  national  i 
vertising  that  the  compii 
through  discoveries  made  di 
ing  the  war,  will  soon  md 
available  a  new  Flying-A  pi 
line  of  “Giant  Power”  wk 
“will  put  wings  on  your  « 
The  agency  is  Lennen  4  Mia 
ell,  Inc. 


Paramount  Promotion 

MORE  than  $1,000,000  will  I 
spent  by  Paramount  PiCTua 
Inc.,  in  advertising  and  pros 
tion  campaigns  pre-selling  h 
attractions:  “Incendiary  Bloo* 
“Love  Letters,”  “You  C» 
Along”  and  “Lost  Weeke* 
Newspaper  cooperative  adyeii 
ing  will  be  used  in  additioai 
extensive  radio  and  nati* 
magazine  drives. 


For  All  Fabrics 


DAILIES  in  key  metropolitan 
markets  will  be  used  by  Park 
&  Tilford  beginning  this  week  to 
promote  All-Fabric  Tintex  Tints 
and  Dyes.  Ads  of  200  lines  will 
appear  once  a  week  throughout 
the  fall  and  winter  in  the  dailies 
and  also  in  the  American  Week¬ 
ly.  The  media  schedule  also  in¬ 
cludes  200  radio  stations,  home 


Delta  Additions 
A  NEW  Delta  Air  Lwis  rd 
from  Chicago  to  Miami.  I 
an  extension  to  provide  di 
air  service  from  Chicago 
Charleston,  is  expected  to 
operation  before  the  first  oil 
year,  the  company  annou" 
with  plans  for  both  anno 
ment  ads  and  regular  traffic 
in  newspapers  at  all 
under  way.  (A  special  ^ 
the  new  route  appeared  u* 
( Continued  on  pay*  8^* 


EDITOR  &  PURLISHERfer  S*ptMibM>  •.  < 


_  •  •  _  Hif  m  regular  work  until  the  printers’  Publishers  told  the  Daily  News 

I  1161^11  T  A  I"  llrtCt  contract  is  signed.  yesterday  they  had  “had  insur- 

X^XO^ULV  UXAVAO,  Meantime,  the  St.  LouU  Daily  ance  against  strikes  for  several 

a,  w  •  •  M.  *1  News,  published  by  the  inter-  years’  under  a  plan  ulttaately 

sk  T  All  IQ  KriTlTArQ  STTIKA  union  committee,  appeared  on  involving  Lloyd  s  of  London, 

ijli  JLlwlXXO  X  XXAALwX0  ^LXXXV^  streets  today  in  an  eight-  Late  yesterday.  Mayor  Aloys 

page  edition  following  award  of  P.  Kaufmann.  offering  to  serve 
T  LOUIS.  Sept.  6 — Settlement  newspaper  carriers  has  been  set-  36  tons  of  newsprint  a  day  by  as  mediator,  invited  the  publish- 
d  the  three-week-old  strike  of  tied.  However,  members  of  the  the  War  Production  Board  in  ers  and  members  of  the  inter- 
Kieii  against  the  Post-Dis-  typographical  union  now  refuse  Washington  yesterday  The  union  committee  to  meet  at  his 
gdt,  Star-Times  and  Globe-  to  return  to  work.  .  .  .  News,  staffed  by  volunteer  em-  office  Saturday  morning.  He 

bvcrot  was  announced  early  “The  strike  of  the  carriers  was  ployes  of  all  three  newspapers,  also  telegraphed  a  request  to  the 
itey  by  Federal  Conciliator  ended  by  the  agreement  of  the  made  its  first  publication  last  WPB  to  approve  the  36-ton 
iftur  R.  Hale,  but  publication  publishers  to  purchase  the  routes  Saturday  with  four  pages.  allotment  to  the  Daily  News. 

Bi  not  resumed  because  of  re-  of  the  union  carriers.  . . .”  TTie  publishing  plant  set  up  in  The  agreement  to  buy  routes 

■1  by  typographical  union  Picket  lines  before  the  three  third  floor  former  living  quarters  of  union  carriers  raises  the  ques- 
•abtrs  to  return  to  work  im-  plants  were  withdrawn  today,  at  the  Nordmann  Printing  Co.,  tion  of  what  is  to  happen  to 
it  new  contract  is  negotiate.  Suspended  employes  in  the  was  compressed  into  four  rooms,  routes  of  non-union  carriers,  18 
Tmns  of  the  settlement  in-  Newspaper  Guild,  the  Typo-  Thomas  B.  Sherman  of  the  Post-  of  whom  filed  an  appeal  before 
sde  purchase  of  all  routes  graphical  Union,  Stereotypers’  Dispatch,  improvised  an  office  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
53  the  union  carriers  by  the  Union  and  Photoengravers’  the  dining  room,  adjoining  the  Board  last  week  to  set  aside  its 
tMers,  who  also  agreed  to  Union  instructed  their  members  telegraph  desk,  where  dispatches  ruling  which  had  designated  the 
^in  with  the  carriers  as  em-  not  to  respond  to  calls  to  resume  from  Transradio  were  edited.  carriers  as  employes. 


tea  through  the  AFL  Paper 
toicfj  Union,  Local  450,  afflli- 
^  with  the  International 
•Sbiiig  Pressmen  and  Assist- 
^  Union. 

Hiit  said  the  publishers  of 


People  Miss  Papers  in  St.  Louis — as  in  New  York 


^  Union.  WHEREVER  people  live — 

Hile  said  the  publishers  of  whether  it’s  in  New  York  or 
a  three  dailies  will  form  a  new  in  St.  Louis — most  of  them  con- 
Kifiiion,  owned  by  the  three  sider  their  newspapers  indis- 
to  complete  purchase  of  pensable  and  are  deeply  affected 
carriers’  routes  and  bargain  when  newspapers  are  absent. 
■iJithem.  In  public  statements  The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
^”"1  the  strike  the  publishers  ANPA,  drew  that  conclusion 
E  -ted  the  routes  are  valued  this  week  from  the  results  of  a 
J  approximately  $2,250,000.  survey  in  St.  Louis  similar  to 
Full  Pay  Offered  conducted  in  New  York  in 

n.,  . .  ....  July  during  the  delivery  strike, 

w  Mid  the  publishers  were  “Significantly,”  the  Bureau’s 
soon  after  the  strike  report  point^  out,  “the  results 
to  send  telegrams  to  closely  parallel  the  findings  in 
Aug.  16,  re-  New  York.  From  them  it  seems 
,  thern  to  return  to  work  clear  that  sorely  missing  their 
and  advising  them  they  newspapers  when  they  are  de- 
uiefi  them  is  no  local  character- 
-  *  k  L  action  was  held  istic  peculiar  to  New  Yorkers. 
?  wBen  the  printers  said  they  .  .  .  Midwesterners  prize  their 
not  resume  work  until  a  newspapers  as  highly  as  do  New 
“net  had  been  signed.  The  Yorkers  ” 

|one  expired  Dec.  31.  1944.  The  three  St.  Louis  dailies 
luito  J.  Gibbons,  president  suspended  publication  Aug.  16 
“*  local  typographical  union,  due  to  a  carriers’  strike.  Fact 
»  confer  with  the  pub-  Finders  Associates,  Inc.,  which 
J*  late  today.  Questions  of  conducted  the  reader  checkup 
and  working  condi-  in  New  York  for  the  Bureau, 
involved.  Gibbons  said,  asked  St.  Louisans  exactly  the 
managing  same  questions  as  those  used  to 
w  of  the  Star-Times,  issued  determine  public  reactions  to 
..^tement  for  the  publishers:  newspapers’  absence  in  New 
^  strike  of  the  St.  Louis  York. 

‘■tor  t,  p  u  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  September  8.  1945 


In  St.  Louis,  there  was  the 
one  major  difference  that  the 
affected  newspapers  published 
no  papers  whatever,  while  in 
New  York  all  but  two  papers 
continued  printing  and  were 
able  to  maintain  substantial 
though  fractional  distribution 
through  over-the-counter  sales 
to  the  public  at  their  plants. 

Fact  Finders  chose  Friday, 
Aug.  24,  the  ninth  day  of  the 
tieup,  to  interview  260  men  and 
277  women  in  St.  Louis. 

On  Question  1 — Is  radio  com¬ 
pletely  fulfilling  your  need  for 
news? — St.  Louis  was  89.8%  No, 
to  New  York’s  82.8%.  The  New 
York  figure  was  the  result  of  a 
two-part  checkup.  The  negative 
score  on  radio  was  76.6%  in  the 
first  week  of  the  strike  and 
89.2%  in  the  second  week. 

The  percentage  of  St.  Louisans 
who  said  they  thought  they 
were  missing  most  or  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  national  and 
war  news  they  usually  get  in 
the  newspapers  was  74.5.  New 
York’s  score  was  75.3. 

On  the  local  newsfront.  the 
Bureau  analyzed,  St.  Louisans 
registered  an  even  greater  feel¬ 
ing  of  unsatisfied  hunger  than 


did  New  Yorkers.  In  the  Mis¬ 
souri  city,  83.1%  thought  they 
were  missing  most,  or  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of,  the  local  news. 
’The  New  York  score  was  68.1. 

In  giving  the  scores  on  the 
question,  “What  do  you  miss 
most  of  what  you  usually  get 
from  your  newspaper?"  the  Bu¬ 
reau  pointed  out  that  the  an¬ 
swers  bear  no  relations  to  data 
on  things  most  often  or  most 
thoroughly  read  as  shown  by 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading.  There  was  a 
close  parallel  between  the  two 


cities  in  the 

“missed 

most” 

classifications,  as 

follows 

St. 

New 

Louis 

York 

General  News 

63.8 

62.9 

Features 

34.6 

40.4 

Departments 

39.9 

39.8 

Editorials 

17.9 

19.9 

Similarly  parallel  findings  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  answers  to  the 
final  question,  “Would  you  say 
that  you  miss  the  advertising  in 
your  newspaper  very  much, 
moderately,  or  hardly  at  all?" 
In  St.  Louis,  63.1%  checked 
“very  much”  or  “moderately”  as 
against  New  York’s  58.4%. 


IIICLE  SAM’S  A  BUSY  MAN  IN  DOMESTIC  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE 

Qaer  Messner,  RochttUr  (N,  Y.)  Times-Union 


SCENERY  HAS  CHANGED 

Burt  Thomas,  Associated  Newspapers 


THE  'SHOW  ME'  BOAT 

Paul  Plaschke,  Chicago  Htrald-Arntrican 


RESTAURANt 
COCKTAIL  LOUNSi 
MEN'S  BAR 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  of  Advortising.  Roanoko  (Vo.)  Times  &  World  Nows 

THE  CROP  IS  IN  .  .  .  silos  filled,  fences  fixed — or  soon  will  be! 

On  all  of  our  farms  they're  getting  ready  for  the  coming  days 
of  winter  .  .  .  new  days  of  peace:  Yesterday’s  soldiers  are  on 
their  way  back  .  .  .  are  back 
...  or  expected  soon.  They 
are  modernized  .  .  .  stream- 
Uned.  .  .  .  Your  praaent-day  5  wHat 

tenner  is  a  real  buainaaa  man 

.  Ms  wife  a  busiMte  wmaan  theV  all  SaVJ 

. . .  kis  children,  the  same  teen  ^  ^ 

age  kind  as  in  the  city;  To¬ 
day  he  is  flittering  over  broad 

acres  in  an  airplane  .  .  .  squirt-  ^  ^ 

ing  DDT  over  his  land  .  .  . 
jeeping  to  church  or  to  town 
.  .  .  she  and  daughters  having 

fashions  and  furniture  air-  ^  ^  ^ 

cargoed  to  them  .  .  .  the  young-  ^ 

fter  on  the  porch  reading 

Mademoiselle  as  they  used  to 

read  The  Fireside  Companion!  Q  ^ 

This  farmer  and  his  family  . 

(and  you)  are  soon  to  see  a  y 

new  town.  It  will  be  along 
lines  you  saw  in  pictures  of 

“atomic"  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 

This  town,  according  to  the 

Cransbrook  Institute  of  Arts,  RESTAURANT 

will  be  built  around  neighbor-  M^'^BAR 

hoods  .  .  .  the  prewar  type  of 

loryc  ctfy  is  doomed!  Farms  #  |  f  OTiri/'kl'G 

are  not  now  “out  in  the  coun-  w 

try”  .  .  .  they  are  on  the  fringe  Frank  a.  O'Cmumt  State  Street 

.  .  .  the  edge  of  our  largest,  _ ^”*'****' _ 

smallest  conununities!  ....  „ 

There  are  8,727  weekly.  An  Albany  N.  Y„  reataur^t  goes 
,  ,  .  ^  .  IS  after  the  office  workers  business 

semi -weekly  and  tri- weekly  shorthand  copy, 

newspapers  in  towns  of  less 

than  50,000  population,  toith  a  total  circulation  of  13,701,390! 
There  are  1,744  daily  newspapers  with  a  circulation  day  time 
of  over  45  million!  Whether  you  are  working  on  a  large,  small, 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper — your  advertising  thoughts,  ideas, 
work  toill  also  come  in  for  a  change!  These  smaller  papers  are 
interested  in  the  farmer  ...  we  in  towns  and  cities  over  50.000 
should  be! 

*  *  • 

WHERE  PRODUCED!  .  .  .  There  are  six  million  farms  in  this 
country,  and  a  quarter  of  them  are  spoken  of  as  large  farms. 
Then  one  and  a  quarter  million  are  designated  as  small,  sub¬ 
sistence-type  places  .  .  .  three  million  as  family  places!  In  acre¬ 
age.  the  average  size  farm  has  increased  from  138  acres  in  1910 
to  174  acres  at  present.  The.se  acres  mean  money  to  spend!  The 
demand  for  American  farm  products  reached  an  all  time  high 
during  the  past  two  years  .  .  .  farm  production  this  year  about 
45%  greater  than  in  1910 — 14% !  That,  mind  you,  in  the  face  of 
17%  decrease  in  the  number  of  farm  workers.  General  expecta¬ 
tions  are  that  most  of  the  farm  boys  in  the  service  are  headed  for 
home  .  .  .  for  a  number  of  years  at  least!  They  will  have  money 
with  them  .  .  .  will  demand  more,  better  things  ...  as  will  the 
older  people! 

•  •  * 

WHAT  IT  COST!  ...  In  1943  these  farmers,  readers  of  your  news¬ 
papers.  spent  $425  million  for  fertilizer  alone!  They  wanted  to 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before  .  .  . 
and  succeeded!  Other  production  expenses  were  $2.2  billion  for 
feed  .  .  .  $732  million  for  livestock  .  .  .  $724  million  for  motor 
vehicle  operation  costs  .  .  .  $374  million  for  machinery.  (Tell 
that  to  your  feed  house,  livestock  market  operator,  motor  repair 
man  and  machinery  dealer!)  But  to  show  that  they  are  business 


O’Connors 

State  Street 


An  Albany,  N.  Y„  restaurant  goes 
after  the  office  workers'  business 
with  shorthand  copy. 


men  .  .  .  for  every  dollar  of  gross  farm-  income  he  tumtd  oroi 
and  spent  1.87  cents  for  fertilizer,  according  to  figures  (urnijii 
this  writer  by  Fertilizer  Review!  Does  that  mean  thit  ygg 
your  advertising  just  have  to  sell  shoes  .  .  .  clothing  . . , 

.  .  .  fish?  These  people  who  are  buying  .  .  .  buy  everything: 

One  reason  the  farmer  is  now  “going  to  town”  is  that  he  ■ 
finally  learned  about  rotation  of  crops  .  .  .  fertilization  . 
machinery!  He  knows  .  .  .  ( and  you  should  if  you’re  advertii 
to  him )  .  .  .  that  a  ton  of  fertilizer  used  under  average  condi; ' 
will  make  85  bushels  of  wheat  .  .  .  217  bushels  of  tomatoes 
125  bushels  of  com  ...  8  thousand  pounds  of  milk  ...  1  ihous; 
pounds  of  beef  (putting  in  pasture).  Farmers  last  year  usedr:: 
fertilizer  than  any  other  year  in  our  history!  You  can  adver 
other  things  than  peanuts! 

•  *  « 

WHAT  IT  BROUGHT!  .  .  .  Total  cash  farm  income  last  ^ 
was  nearly  five  times  as  large  as  in  1932  .  .  .  nearly  twi« 
large  as  the  prosperous  days  of  1929!  For  the  12  months  eisd; 
in  May  this  year,  the  farmers  income  from  crops,  measured 
millions  of  dollars  was  9,145  .  .  .  for  livestock  11,118  with  gove: 
ment  payments  of  779! 

This  fertilisation  of  land,  making  better  and  larger  croiis,^ 
ing  new  machinery,  will  cause  demands  for  more  and  (wq 
products  to  do  the  job  with!  Country  Gentleman  in  a  surrey 
more  than  2,300  farm  families,  found  that  16.6%  expected  toba 
new  homes  when  they  could  get  materials.  Money  for  this  w. 
has  already  been  set  aside  by  63.6%.  In  repairing  and  improrj 
these  farm  homes  .  .  .  71.5%  said  they  would  repair  .  .  .  74; 
said  they  would  repair  other  farm  buildings  .  .  .  49.9%  expect 
purchase  new  furniture  or  furnishings  ...  68%  expect  to  1; 
household  appliances  .  .  .  will  spend  an  average  per  howi 
$271  for  these  items! 

•  «  « 

SO  THIS  ...  is  just  to  remind  us  all  that  the  man  \idio  sped 
money  in  response  to  your  advertising,  is  not  always  domi 
Joe’s  pool  room! 

•  *  * 

PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING!  .  .  .  There’s  a  new  book  out  by  O3 
F.  Reiss,  called  “How  To  Develop  Profitable  Ideas”  (PrenC!! 
Hall,  New  York.) — that  you  can  read  in  the  shank  of  the  eveta 
and  get  a  terrific  wallop  to  your  inspirational  shin  bone!  : 
every  chapter  there  is  a  “POTP”  (proof  of  the  pudding)— shM 
ing  you  how  you,  too,  can  have  a  “brain  storm”  and  create  yo; 
own  ideas!  If  you  find  it  hard  to  snap  out  of  the  past  war.  i 
will  help  you  to  get  started!  ( .  .  .  and  we  don’t  get  any  cooik 
sion  on  the  sale  of  the  book!) 

«  «  « 

BUTTONS  TO  BULL-DOZERS  .  .  .  and  it’s  a  subject  that  imp 
well  take  up  this  entire  page!  Whatever  your  account  m 
...  he  ..  .  his  sales  people  .  .  .  you  .  .  t  will  have  to  keep  up  wii 
the  procession  .  .  .  learn  anew  .  .  learn  about  new  things 
new  ways!  It’s  suddenly  dawning  upon  the  retail  trade  ft 
people  who  sell  will  have  to  know  about  what  they  are  selb 
They’ve  got  to  read  and  study  to  keep  up  with  the  onrush  oi  nij 
commodities,  that  have  been  developed,  brought  on  by 
late  war! 

In  keeping  with  this,  retailers  are  more  and  more  asking  tha 
selves  “Why  withhold  information  from  customers,  when  thiii 
formation  means  profits?"  One  H.  A.  Brewster,  operating  a  m 
ket  in  California,  brings  this  up  in  an  article  in  Super  Mcrb 
Merchandising. 

Says  he  “Not  enough  meat  departments  explain  to  customc 
for  example,  that  all  meat  grows  in  seams  throughout  the  enft 
carcass,  and  at  the  separation  of  these  seams,  there  is  a  differei 
in  the  texture  of  the  meat  on  either  side  of  the  seam.”  He  u 
.says  you  should  tell  your  customer  that  there  is  no  such  aniraili 
“tough  meat!”  ’There  is  only  “tender  and  less  tender  meat!”  D 
method  of  cooking  determines  whether  the  meat  is  tender  or  .a 
tender  .  .  .  only  two  fundamental  principles  of  meat  cookery 
nioist  heat  and  dry  heat  methods! 

Facts  about  the  product  you  are  selling,  regardless  of  what  it! 
will  be  appreciated,  will  probably  be  demanded  from  note  a 
The  outright  statement  is  made  by  this  quoted  magazine  ‘ii 
super-markets  get  their  best  results  from  ads  when  two  things  t: 
true:  (1)  recipes  are  featured  in  the  copy  and  (2)  light  typei 
used  for  the  set-up! 


Surrender  Edition  featuring  a  red-w 

UVMUWU  and-blue  front  page  and  the  I 

The  Chicago  Herald- American  tures  of  Gen.  MacArthur  , 
published  a  “Jap  Surrender  Adm.  Nlmitz  in  full  color  in! 
Souvenir  Edition”  on  Saturday,  second  edition. 

EDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  September  I. 


smiifew 

'lim 


A  salea  executive  writes: 

“The  best  thing  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  contains  a  wealth  of  ‘down  to  earth’  facts  to  guide 
any  sales  manager  covering  the  Philadelphia  market.” 


An  appliance  distributor  writes: 

“Your  hook  contains  a  great  deal  of  solid  meat  and  we 
know  it  will  be  mighty  helpful  to  us  in  many  of  our 
problems  facing  our  re-entry  in  the  appliance  field." 


An  advertising  executive  writes: 


“It  is  a  grand  job  and  you  certainly 
deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  it.” 

A  radio  research  man  writes: 

“We  have  received  many  surveys 
from  various  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  United  States  but  find  your 
data  to  be  most  comprehensive  and 
valuable.” 

A  leading  automobile  man  writes: 
“It  is  without  a  doubt  one  of  the 
most  valuable  market  studies  that  I 
have  ever  seen  .  .  .  another  ‘first’ 
for  The  Bulletin.” 

The  president  of  an  insurance 
company  writes: 

“Thanks  for  your  book,  ‘The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Market,’  which  we  read 
with  great  interest  and  profit.” 

your  copy's  avcnVoblo  right  now! 

The  Evening  Bnlletin 

PHILADILPHIA  S,  PINNSYLVANIA 


I^ITOR  a  publisher  for  September  8.  194B 
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OWI,  Names  Benton 


THE  Gallup  (N.  M. )  Indepen¬ 
dent  wrote  history  Aug.  10 
with  this  headline: 

JAPS  SAY  UNCLE 


the  information  division  of  the 
Office  of  Coordinator  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  which  for¬ 
merly  functioned  independent¬ 
ly,  beaming  its  material  to  coun¬ 
tries  to  the  south. 

President  Truman’s  order  ac¬ 
complishes  the  program  which 
was  envisioned  last  December 
when  President  Roosevelt  ap-  WHEN  Gervais  F.  Reed,  pub- 
pointed  Archibald  MacLeish  an  lisher  ot  the  Garden  City 
assistant  Secretary  of  State  to  (Kans.i  Telegram,  needs  a  so- 
head  a  division  on  cultural  af-  ciety  reporter,  he  really  goes 
fairs.  That  action  came  only  out  and  gets  one!  The  other  day 
one  week  after  the  American  he  Hew  his  airplane  to  the  farm 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  home  of  Miss  Ellen  Breyfogle, 
voted  to  send  a  three-memiber  who  formerly  worked  on  the 
commission  to  visit  all  world  paper.  He  landed  the  plane  in  a 
capitals  and  lay  the  groundwork  pasture,  persuaded  Miss  Brey- 
for  “reciprocal  declarations”  on  fogle  to  take  the  society  j^ob, 
unimped^  flow  of  news  and  then  flew  her  back  to  the  office, 
access  to  sources.  By  giving 
sub-cabinet  status  to  a  press 
officer.  Mr.  Roosevelt  sought  to 
carry  out  the  ASNE’s  announced 
purposes.  jj| 

Service  to  Outposts 

The  President  has  made  it 
clear  that  this  country  is 
neither  going  to  compete  with 
existing  news  dissemination 
systems  nor  match  expenditures 
made  by  foreign  countries  here. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that 
a  more  complete  news  service 
will  be  supplied  to  outposts 
where  there  is  little  or  no  com¬ 
mercial  service  than  to  the 
points  regularly  served. 

The  United  States  becomes 
the  19th  country  to  have  an 
official  information  service  func¬ 
tioning  in  other  countries. 

Those  maintaining  propaganda 
offices  here  are  Australia,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia, 

Finland,  France,  Great  Britain, 

Greece,  India.  Netherlands, 

Newfoundland,  Norway,  Poland, 

Portugal,  Spain,  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  Yugoslavia.  Their 
total  expenditures  for  feeding 
material  into  United  States 
media  was  $5,368,000  in  1944, 
approximately  50  of  which 
was  spent  by  Great  Britain. 

This  year’s  OWI  budget  was 
$37,000,000. 

The  OWI  press  room,  which 
has  been  the  distribution  point 
for  wartime  agencies,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  releases  available 
to  correspondent  after  Sept.  15. 

The  War  Production  Board  will 
continue  that  use  of  the  space. 


WASHINGTON,  Sept.  5—  Wil¬ 
liam  Benton,  former  New 
York  City  advertising  man  and 
onetime  partner 
of  OPA  Admin¬ 
istrator  Chester 
Bowles  in  the 
agency  which 
bore  their 
names,  has  been 
nominated  by 
President  Tru¬ 
man  to  be  As¬ 
sistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  in 
charge  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

He  will  sue- 


REPORTING  more  recent  de¬ 
velopments,  the  Paterson  (N. 
J. )  Morning  Call  said:  TY¬ 
PHOON  DELAYS  SINGING  OF 
SURRENDER. 


Merchandisn; 

Cooperation 


ceed  Archibald 

MacLeish  and  will  head  the 
Interim  International  Informa¬ 
tion  Service.  MacLeish  and  Ben¬ 
ton  spent  several  hours  today  in 
conference  on  programs  already 
developed  and  those  which 
world  conditions  indicate  advis¬ 
able  in  the  light  of  post-war 
conditions. 

Benton  is  45  years  old  and  a 
native  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.  He 
began  business  with  Lord  & 
Thomas  where  he  remained  un¬ 
til.  in  1929,  he  Joined  Chester 
Bowles  to  form  Benton  &  Bowles 
agency  in  New  York  City.  In 
1936  he  sold  his  stock  interest 
in  the  firm  and  resigned  as 
president  and  chairman. 

In  1937  he  became  president 
of  the  University  of  Chicago 
where  he  remained  until  earlier 
this  year  he  became  assistant 
to  the  chancellor.  Among  other 
responsibilities  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Benton  has  been 
director  of  radio  activities,  in¬ 
cluding  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Round  Table.  He  has  also 
been  chairman  of  the  board. 
Encyclopedia  Brittanica. 

Interim  Service 

Conferences  this  week  be¬ 
tween  officials  of  the  OWI  and 
the  State  Department  are  pre¬ 
paring  plans  for  ending  the 
separate  identity  of  the  war¬ 
time  agency  and  continuing  its 
major  operation — the  overseas 
branch — under  the  name  of  the 
Interim  International  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  with  Benton  as  its 
director. 

Most  vigorously  attacked  and 
ardently  defended  of  all  federal 
bureaus  created  since  Pearl 
Harbor.  OWI  has  been  abolished 
by  a  Presidential  order  which 
fixed  Sept.  15  as  the  date  of 
expiration  and  directed  Secre¬ 
tary  James  F.  Byrnes  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  worldwide  information 
plan  by  Dec.  31. 

About  5.000  of  OWI  personnel 
are  eligible  to  be  bracketed  in¬ 
to  the  State  Department  and 
about  200  more  will  go  into 
the  Bureau  of  Budget  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  present  assignment, 
which  is  publication  of  the 
United  States  Government  Man¬ 
ual.  The  domestic  branch, 
which  closed  shop  under  the 
White  House  order,  has  179  em¬ 
ployes  in  Washington. 

Actually,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  operation  will  be  larger  in 
scope  than  OWI’s  overseas 
branch  for  it  also  will  include 


AN  EDITORIAL  in  the  Buffalo 
N.  Y. )  Evening  News  left  the 
impression  that  people  in  De¬ 
troit  are  big,  commenting  on  the 
order  for  325  “large-type  buses 
( 5-passenger  vehicles ) .  ” 

■ 

UNUSUAL  reconversion  picture 
was  in  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News: 
3,900  LOSE  JOBS 
IN  LOCAL  PANTS 


Every  Tuesday  the  Alb«f 
Times-Union,  co-$ponsonwilli 
the  Albany  Garage  &  Appli¬ 
ance  Distributors,  Inc.,  pn- 
sent  Mrs.  Lucille  Palme, 
Home  Economic  expert,  a 
the  Victory  Kitchen  auditw- 
ium  (500  seating  capadh), 
at  which  time  she  solvet  » 
other  group  of  housaheU 
problems  (mostly  food). 

Around  the  walls  of  the  Vb 
tory  Kitchen  are  permaneii 
tables  used  for  display  pw- 
poses.  Many  nationally 
prominent  food  and  houM- 


UNITED  PREISS  had  a  case  of 
falling  bridges  recently.  A 
Hollywood  item  referred  to  Leo¬ 
pold  Stokowski  and  his  "bridge,” 
the  former  Gloria  Vanderbilt, 
and  a  Washington  dispatch  told 
of  the  War  Department’s  head¬ 
ache  in  bringing  the  “foreign 
bridges  and  children  of  service¬ 
men  to  this  country,” 

■ 

HOUSTON  (Tex.)  Press  readers 
were  cheered  up,  no  doubt, 
by  the  headline  which  read: 
WPB  THROWS  US  A  FEW 
CURVES  .  .  .  GIRDLES  AND 
NYLONS  RETURN  SOON. 


hold  items  have  been  &■ 
played  there  during  the  pail 
year. 


prominently  placed  before 
Albany  and  Capital  District 
housewives? 


TOQ  EACH  OP  TU& 


Ift7  emiiow 


RUSSIANS 


During  the  first  six  months 
of  1945  The  Sun’s  Total 
Advertising  volume  was 
greater  than  ffiat  of  any  other 
New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper.  'The  Sun  is  now  in 
its  21st  consecutive  year  of 
advertising  leadership  in 
the  New  York  evening  field. 


AND  37  MILLION 
ENGLISHMEN  ^ 
liSlOfiS. 


DAILY  and  SUNDAY 

A  HEARST  NEUUSPAPER 

Repxeseniec/  NaiionaLlij 

UPADCT  i 

^ADVERTISING  SERVICE  > 


Missouat's 

3nl 

MARKET 


NEW  YORK 
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WHAT  MAKES  A  IVEWSPAPER  GREAT 


Delighted,  too,  were  stay-at-home 
readers  of  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune  who  followed 
daily  reports  of  Virginia  Salford’s 
10-week  fact-finding  jaunt  around 
South  America.Through  her  spright¬ 
ly  columns  they  toured  magic  lands, 
discovered  new  marvels,  met  gay 
and  charming  new  friends. 

The  Safford  columns  became 
geography  lessons  in  Upper  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  schools.  Class-room 
maps  charted  her  travels  through  13 
countries.  Sociology  students,  wom¬ 
en’s  clubs,  study  groups  besieged  her 
with  letters  asking  questions,  im¬ 
ploring  personal  appearances.  Audi- 
Imagine!  A  Yanqui  newspaper  ences  continue  to  clamor  for  high- 

writer  from  Minnesotta  with  nothing  lights  on  Brazil’s  fabulous  Quitan- 

to  buy,  nothing  to  sell,  no  favors  to  dinha  Hotel,  Argentina’s  beef-filled 

ask!  And  look!  She  does  not  write  butcher  shops,  Ecuador’s  high  so- 

about  our  politics.  She  writes  about  ciety  volunteer  fire  departments  and 

us^TheGood  Neighbor  Policy  works!  ^  Trinidad’scalypso  king.  Lord  Invader 
The  Sudamericanos  were  delighted.  of  “Rum  and  Coca-Cola’’  fame. 


who  improvised  a  song  in  her  honor. 

Human-interest  reporting  on  a 
global  scale  is  Virginia  Salford’s  cos¬ 
mopolitan  contribution  to  the  broad 
appeal  of  the  Upper-  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley’s  best-read  newspa^iers.  For  color¬ 
ful  accounts  of  goings-on  in  Minne¬ 
sota  and  the  world  at  large,  for  com¬ 
plete,  reliable,  well-edited  news, 
more  than  360,000  families  every 
weekday,  more  than  400,000  families 
every  Sunday,  turn  with  confidence 
and  anticipation  to  the  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune. 


LL00K,LL0LITA- 
HERE  COMES 
VIRGINIA  SAFFORD! 


"Mrs.  Virginia  Safford,  la  distingui- 
da  periodista  norteamericana  que  nos 
visita,  es  corresponsal  del  ‘Star-Jour¬ 
nal  y  del  Tribune'  de  Minneapolis  en 
Minnesotta  EE.  UU.  El  objeto  de  su 
jira  por  Sudamerica  tiene  un  interes 
puramente  humano  por  hacer  conocer 
a  sus  lectores  las  naciones  y  el  pueblo 
de  Latinoamerica.” 

La  Paz,  Bolivia,  “Novidades” 


JOHN  COWIES,  Frnidtmt 
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For  more  than  50 


kept  warning  Amerii 


5afi  Frantifco  Esamim*t 


‘‘Whatever  is  right  can  be  achieved  through  tlie  irresist¬ 
ible  power  of  awakened  and  informed  public  opinion. 
Our  object,  therefore,  is  not  to  enquire  whether  a  thing 
can  be  done,  but  whether  it  ought  to  be  done,  and  if  it 
ought  to  be  done,  to  so  exert  the  forces  of  publicity  that 
public  opinion  will  compel  it  to  be  done.” 


le  Hearst  Newspapers 


lUt 


JAPAN 


ll  tll6  1890  S  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

first  pointed  out  the  “Yellow  Peril” 
of  Japan  to  U.  S.  aims  and  interests 
in  the  Pacific. 

|g  1898  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

urged  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  by  the  United  States  as  a  de¬ 
fense  measure  against  growing  Japan¬ 
ese  power  in  the  Pacific. 

Ib  1905  the  Hearst  Newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  the  startlingly  prophetic  car¬ 
toon  reproduced  at  left,  at  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  which 
ended  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

Ifl  1912  the  Hearst  Newspapers  fo¬ 
cused  national  attention  on  Japanese 
attempts  to  colonize  Lower  California. 

1h  1916  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

warned  that  Japan  had  imperialistic 


designs  on  the  entire  continent  of  Asia 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

In  1919  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

fought  the  League  mandate  which 
handed  over  the  Carolines,  strategic 
Pacific  islands,  to  the  Japanese. 

In  1921  the  Hearst  Newspapers  op¬ 
posed  the  decision  of  the  Washington 
Disarmament  Conference  by  which 
our  government  sacrificed  32  ships  of 
the  line. 

In  1933  the  Hearst  Newspapers 

warned  that  Japan  was  taking  over 
industrial  control  of  the  Philippines. 

In  1941  the  Hearst  Newspapers,  right 

up  to  the  time  that  bombs  fell  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  were  still  hammering  for  in¬ 
creased  naval  appropriations  and 
for  strengthened  fortifications  in  the 
Pacific. 


?  State 


Cillti  dTolumMa  KvmrU 


Grade  Names 
Baffle  Buyer, 
Study  Shows 


Ad  Budget  Slash 
Forecast  Under 
OPA  Price  Rule 


meanings  commonly  ur.d; 
stood,  are  seldom  or  never  u-' 
but  who  knows  wh?*^ 
“Choice”  is  better  or 
than  “Fancy?”  Dr.  I'u-; 
asked. 

In  addition  to  state  and  f- 
eral  grades,  innumerable  p- 
vate  grades  exist,  inoiu;;; 
brands  and  trade  names,  wt"  ‘ 
however  justifiable  they  rr|; 
be,  do  add  to  the  confuaoi 
Dr.  Harper  said. 

Brand  names  are,  by  inter. 


Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5 — Great 
confusion  that  now  exists  in 
grade  names  and  which  defeats 
their  primary  purpose — to  help 
the  consumer — is  emphasized  in 
a  study  of  official  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  grades  for  110  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  study  was  made  by 
Dr.  F.  A.  Harper,  professor  of 
marketing  at  Cornell  University. 

Dr.  Harper  said  consumers 
find  the  names  of  little  or  no 
help  and  largely  ignore  them. 
“There  is  slight  hope  of  help¬ 
ing  the  buyer  under  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  grade-naming  that  now 
exists.  Despite  progress  in 
simplification,  especially  among 
federal  grades,  much  remains  to 
be  done." 

He  found  268  different  grade 
systems  in  use  for  the  110 
the  With  him  is  Frank  T.  McCuo,  who  products.  Within  these  grade 
relinquishes  the  position  of  acting  systems.  150  grade  names  were 
advertising  manager  to  become  found  in  use.  The  name  found 
promotion  manager.  most  frequently  w«  No.  I, 

which  was  followed  in  fre¬ 
quency  by  No.  2. 

Samples  May  Be  Out,  "Fancy.”  and  “ 

n  .  ifr  .  ■  j _  ard. 


taller  absorption  of  price  in¬ 
creases,  the  American  Retail 
Federation  has  warned. 

“The  major  factor  contribut¬ 
ing  to  large  wartime  earnings, 
before  taxes,  has  been  the  sharp 
decline  in  expense  rates,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  higher  volume  of  sales 
and  the  inability  to  continue  ad¬ 
vertising,  deliveries  and  many 
types  of  normal  services.”  the 
Federation  has  pointed  out  in 
reply  to  OPA’s  contention  that 
ceiling  increases  can  be  wiped 
out  at  a  point  between  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  consumer — tl.^ 
retailer. 

-  Expense  rates  for  department 
stores  declined  from  36.47t>  in 
1939  to  28%  in  1944;  for  variety 
stores  from  30.1%  to  26.4%;  for 
hardware  stores,  from  25.8%  to 
19.5%,  it  was  conceded.  But, 
the  Federation  points  out:  “If 
pre-war  expense  rates  had  pre¬ 
vail^  during  the  war,  85%  of  _  _ 

the  increase  in  earnings,  before  largely  displace 
taxes  of  department  stores,  and  literature” 
would  have  been  eliminated.”  exporters  have 
Carrying  this  argument  a  sales  abroad  bu 
point  farther,  the  retailer  group  substitute  for  ni 
contends  that  expense  rates  will  tising.  it  is  pred 
rise  as  various  services  and  ex-  D.  Golden,  chic 
penses  are  resumed  -with  the  merce  Departmc 
disappearance  of  wartime  short-  ture  Unit, 
ages.  Illustrating,  it  is  sub-  Golden  pointe 
mitted  that  newspaper  advertis-  iean-made  ente 
ing  costs  have  been  1.5'.  less  which  contain  m 
than  in  the  pre-war  period,  propaganda  ne 
This  comes  close  to  one-half  the  been  "silent  j 
“wartime  savings"  which  have  American-made 
contributed  to  earnings  in  the  countries."  The 
past  four  .years,  it  is  submitted,  said,  will  supple 
Walter  Morrow,  a  spokesman  advertising,  not 
for  the  Federation,  predicted  expanded  world 
that  advertising  placexl  by  hard-  quire  appeals  h 


separate  and  distinctive.  M.;  ' 
brands,  he  said,  are  far  bet, 
known  to  consumers  than  me 
of  the  official  grades,  partly 
cause  of  advertising  and  path 
because  of  repeat  buying  due ' 
satisfaction  with  quality  repte 


The  nsune  found  Fort  Smelling,  Minn.,  Sept, ! 

— The  son  of  the  former  pi;; 

.  . .  lisher  of  the  Japan  Advertur 

Then  came  largest  English-language  nes; 
‘Minimum  Stand-  '  ~  ’ 

Appearing  only  once  were 
jltlSin^  I2I  different  names, 

jpt.  5  —  Indus-  “The  problem  does  not  arise 
ure  Aims  will  in  the  114  grading  systems  (out 
bulky  samples  of  the  268)  that  have  only  one 
hich  American  grade.  But  in  the  other  154 
3ed  to  promote  systems,  having  from  two  to 


paper  in  the  Orient  before  ;!> 
war.  is  preparing  here  to  c 
back  to  Japan  as  a  member 
the  armed  forces. 

He  is  Eric  Fleisher,  19,  & 
rolled  as  an  officer  candidate  u 
the  military  intelligence  serrie 
language  school  here.  He  vu 
chased  out  of  Japan  in  199 
with  his  father.  Wilfred,  wh 
headed  the  blacklist  of  for 


FLORENCE.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Of  the  families  in  towns  of 
o#  ■•"V  iU  500  or  more  popolotion  (1940 
Census)  in  Florence  County  read  THE  STATE 
and/or  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD. 

Florence,  S.  C.,  county  seat  of  Florence  County,  Is  typU*! 
of  towns  in  the  Columbia,  S.  C.,  trading  area  where  79% 
of  THE  STATE  and  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD  circuiatien  it 
centered  in  towns  of  500  or  more  population. 


Straight  Over 

the  Plate!  >* 

The  “Home-Team”  M 

wins  in  the  Amer-  X  m 
lean  Kaine  of  Cover-  V 
a*re  —  an  "over- the- 
plate”  fact — If  the  jV- 
Philadelphia  papers 
were  used,  less  than  26% 
of  Norristown.  Pa.,  and  its 
63,429  ABC  City  Zone  could 
be  reached.  "Selling:  Norristown 
is  an  INSIDE  job.”  Philly’s 
big  Department  Stores  have 
found  it  out. 
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'<INCE  PEARL  HARBOR  the  people  of  America  have 
^  demanded  more  and  more  newspapers — in  spite  of 
constantly  increasing  cost  to  readers  and  constantly 
decreasing  circulation  department  activities. 

What  is  the  Answer? 

Clearly  a  large  part  of  the  answer  is  —  that  we  are  living 
in  a  constantly  changing  WORLD,  and  the  people  feel  a 
great  desire  to  be  kept  informed — in  elaborate  detail — 
and  they  have  found  to  their  entire  satisfaction  that  the 
NEWSPAPERS,  whose  function  is  News  and  Information, 
give  them  what  they  want  and  NEED — better  than 
any  other  medium. 


It  is  also  IMPORTANT  to  remember  that  newspaper 
BUYING  was  on  a  steady  upward  curve  long  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  1920 . 27,790,656 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  1939 . 39,670,682 

TOTAL  CIRCULATION  1945 . 45,954,830 


Tltf;r*f  should  he  a  ureal  lesstni 
in  these  FACTS  ,  jr  tdcei -iser-i  and  .it'enls 


Published  in  the  Interest  of  All  Newspapers 
by 

PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 


HfRURT  W.  MOLONEY,  Fn$knM 


‘*IT0 R  S  PURLISHERfor  Svptcnbtr  S.  1t4S 


'Cconps'  on  Trcdl 
Of  Woinwright's 
Wiie  ior  Story 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  S«pt.  4 — Camp¬ 
ing  on  the  trail  of  the  wife  of 
Lt.  Gen.  Jonathan  M.  Wain- 
wright,  hero  of  Bataan  and  cap¬ 
tive  of  the  Japanese,  turned  out 
to  be  a  combination  writing  and 
bidding  deal  last  week  for  Rich¬ 
ard  J.  Lewis  of  the  Albany 
Timer-Union. 

When  word  of  the  liberation 
of  prisoners  of  war  in  Man¬ 
churia  was  flashed,  Idanaging 
Editor  George  O.  Williams  dis¬ 
patched  Lewis  to  the  Skana- 
teles,  N.  Y.,  home  of  Mrs.  Wain- 
weight. 

When  Lewis  was  on  a  bus  be¬ 
tween  Syracuse  and  Skanateles, 
Tuesday,  Aug.  14,  news  of 
Japan’s  capitulation  came.  It 
was  shortly  after  7  p.m.  when 
he  arrived  at  the  Wainwright 
home,  and  Lewis  was  the  flrst 
individual  Mrs.  Wainwright 
talked  to  in  person  following  the 
surrender  news. 

Result:  He  was  on  the  spot  for 
“one  of  the  most  tearful  inter¬ 
views  of  my  life." 

With  news  of  General  Wain¬ 
wright  expected  hourly,  it  was 
determined  to  keep  Lewis  on  the 
Mrs.  Wainwright  story.  He  com¬ 
muted  daily  from  a  Syracuse 
hotel.  As  a  result  of  “keeping 
under  the  feet  of  Kitty  Wain¬ 
wright,”  says  Lewis,  “I  gradual¬ 
ly  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  unofficial  member  of  the 
household.” 

One  of  the  things  confided  to 
him  turned  out  to  be  the  fact 
that  Mrs.  Wainwright  has.  in  a 
safety  deposit  vault  ,a  diary  kept 
by  her  husband  while  on  Bataan. 
It  was  sent  her  by  a  friend  of 
the  General  who  managed  to  get 
off  Bataan  in  time. 

Disclosure  that  this  diary  exr 
isted  led  to  the  bidding.  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  through 
Lewis  as  its  agent,  offered  sizable 
sums,  as  did  other  syndicates. 
INS  got  the  story. 

The  Associated  Press  Joined  in 
the  chase  and  came  up  with  a 
wirephoto  autographed  by  Mrs. 
Wainwright.  'This  was  sent  by 
radio  to  General  Wainwright  at 
Chungking,  and  was  also  put  out 
for  members’  use. 

Lewis,  in  his  late  30s,  is  in  the 
“part-time"  category  of  report¬ 
ers.  His  main  job  is  stenogra¬ 
pher  in  the  New  York  State 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Albany.  B^ 
tween  sessions,  and  often  during 
them,  he  does  general  assign¬ 
ment  work  for  the  Times-Union. 
Prior  to  general  reporting  he 
conducted  a  “round-town”  gos¬ 
sip  column  for  several  years. 

Just  before  he  went  camping 
on  the  Wainwright  doorstep, 
Lewis  sallied  into  the  Adiron- 
dacks  and  came  up  with  an  ex¬ 
clusive  interview  with  Prof  Ein¬ 
stein  concerning  the  atomic 
bomb. 

■ 

Association  Meetings 

The  following  state  press  asso¬ 
ciation  meetings  have  been 
scheduled:  North  Carolina,  at 
Raleigh.  Sept  20-21:  Illinois,  at 
Springfield.  Oct.  19-20. 


On  Senate  Roster 

Washington,  Sept.  6  —  The 
U.  S.  Senate  today  had  news¬ 
papermen  os  its  youngest  and 
oldest  member.  William  F. 
Knowlond,  37.  of  the  Oakland 
(CaL)  Tribune,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  left 
by  the  death  oi  Hiram  lohnson. 
was  sworn  in.  Senator  Carter 
Gloss,  Virginio  publisher.  80 
years  old.  is  the  eldest  mem¬ 
ber.  Senator  Glass  is  con¬ 
fined  to  his  hotel  by  illness. 

German  Paper  to  Use 
Items  from  Tribune 

Chicago,  Sept.  4— Stories  and 
articles  from  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  are  to  be  translated  into  a 
German-language  monthly  di¬ 
gest  at  the  headquarters  prisoner 
of  war  camp  at  Concordia,  Kan., 
Army  authorities  there  have  an¬ 
nounced. 

“Your  newspaper  has  been 
coming  regularly  to  this  camp 
and  has  served  a  useful  purpose 
indeed  in  the  reeducation  of 
German  prisoners,”  a  letter  to 
the  Tribune  by  Capt.  Karl  C. 
Teufel,  assistant  executive  offi¬ 
cer.  said.  “Many  men  read  this 
newspaper  in  English,  but  be¬ 
cause  there  are  many  more  who 
can  read  only  German,  we  pro¬ 
pose  each  month  to  turn  out  a 
digest  of  suitable  articles  which 
can  serve  a  reeducational  pur¬ 
pose.” 


Dallas  News 
Assigns  5  to 
Foreign  Beats 

Dallas,  Tex.,  Sept.  4 — Ex¬ 
panded  foreign  coverage  geared 
to  the  local  viewpoint  is  being 
developed  by  the  Dallas  News, 
according  to  an  announcement 
made  this  week  by  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

Five  correspondents  are  being 
assigned  or  redeployed  over  two 
hemispheres,  all  native  Texans 
with  long  experience  on  the 
News. 

Already  in  Tokyo  is  Ted 
Dealey,  president,  who  is  cover¬ 
ing  the  occupation  of  Japan. 
Dealey  began  with  the  News  as 
a  reporter  in  1915. 

Wick  Fowler,  former  Texas 
Ranger,  who  left  the  city  staff 
to  cover  Texas'  37th  Division 
from  Anzio  to  Germany,  has  be¬ 
come  a  Navy  correspondent  and 
is  with  the  fleet  in  Japanese 
waters. 

Lloyd  Price,  recently  released 
by  the  Army  as  a  captain,  has 
been  sent  to  Japan. 

Lois  Sager  will  soon  fly  to 
Europe  to  report  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  devastated  countries. 
Barry  Bishop  has  been  taken  off 
the  city  hall  beat  and  sent  to 
Mexico. 

■ 

New  Inland  Member 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  the  Lamar  ( Colo. )  Daily 
News. 
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Now  tbftt  Vio-  ' 

tory  k»»  been  irf  ^ 

won,  anieaehed 

wealth  is  eager  ^  ^ 

for  the  gpmd-  ^  v  ^ 

in^  Mew  homes.  \  V  <3^ 

new  ears,  new  %  y 

clothing,  now  eqnip-  \  1 

ment  of  every  kind.  \ 

National  advertiser*.  \ 

for  their  regular  tchedules  \\  gJOjiv 

and  their  Un^rtant  now  ‘  ‘Teat’  *  x. 
campaigns,  eritieally  examine  mar- 
kets.  Are  their  industries  perms- 

nentt  Will  earning  power  remain  . 

hight  Are  the  natnral  resources  of  the  area  permanent  ana 
interlocked  with  a  great  many  '  ‘Tomorrows' '  t 

The  very  day  Peace  waa  announced  in  Scranton’s  "Pirst" 
Newspaper,  women,  traditional  “Buyers  for  the  Home,  began 
to  read  the  Times  for  advortlsod  goods,  long  difflcult.  or  impos¬ 
sible  to  secure.  They  knew  they  were  in  need  of  almost  every¬ 
thing.  (Men,  too).  .  .  . 

And  this  search  for  news  about  things  to  buy  JiJiS 

every  hour.  Scranton,  Srd.  City  in  Pennsylvania,  v>th  43  NEW 
diversified  industries,  many  long-established  ones,  and  ALiL  sot- 
to-stay,“  and  a  Scranton-Wiikes-Barre  MetropoliUn  ares  of 
667,000,  not  alone  continues  to  supply  the  rugged  sinews  of  manu¬ 
facture  (anthracite),  nationally  famous  merchandise  of  Its  own, 
and  agricultural  activity,  but  it  is  ready,  money-in-hand,  to 
BUT  .  .  .  BUT  .  .  .  BUT. 

The  Scranton  Times  has  long  been  a  Leacbr 
in  editorial  quality,  advertising  volume 
and  reader  acceptance.  Oirculation  66,884. 


F  J/nmds/  ^ 

New  fieldI 

LT^ijy 


The  packaging  indtgn 
soon  will  be  invaded  by  tb 
big  three  Akron  Ruble! 
Companies  as  it  has  nng 
before  been  invaded. 

The  contributions  ready  ti 
be  made  by  Goodyeir'i 
“PUofilms”  and  “Vitafihis". 
Firestone’s  “Velon”  uj 
Goodrich’s  “Koroseal”  will  ■ 
turn  give  the  packaging 
dustry  the  materials  it  nee« 
to  enter  fields  hcretofo'- 
untouched. 

The  functions  and  qualitir< 
of  the  Akron  wrapping  fibi 
are  similar.  They  are  said  It 
be  more  air-  and  moistnn- 
proof  than  any  other  wny 
ping  material.  They  perm 
very  little  vapor  transmiiiitt 
are  resistant  to  snags,  teariit 
oils,  greases,  acids.  They  pit 
vent  mildew,  will  keep  os 
germs  and  insects.  They  n 
tasteless,  odorless,  and  will  ii 
no  way  affect  foods. 

Tfiig  new  contribution  by  ib 
rubber  industry  is  another  rm 
why  Akron,  a  rich  /ree-spm 
nusrhet,  should  top  year 
when  planning  your  future  u 
programs. 


Forty-two  new 
manuf  ucturere 
here  eelected 
Scranton  aa  the 
permanent  cite  of 
lh«lr  gnat  pUats. 
and  more  to 


(Ibe  ^ftaiUon  (Stmts. 

)etgnt  fait  *<r»»  pcpvr  lor  Mei’t  Than  a  Third  Cantwry 


ReprwnteJ  byi 

Story,  Brooks  & 

New  York  •  Philedelphie  • 
Cleveland  •  Lot  Angeles  • 


.  I  S  H  I  R  lor  SdptdMbdr  t,  1 


it’s  the  local  touch 


The  magnetic  power  of  local  news  to  win  and  hold  people’s  attention 
is  as  fundamental  as  human  nature  itself.  Local  news  begins  to  play  its  part  in 
a  man’s  life  with  a  one-line  notice  announcing  his  birth.  Progress 
in  school,  participation  in  sports,  graduation,  engagement,  marriage  follotv...each 
likely  to  figure  somehow  in  local  neivs.  Then  comes  the  upward  climb  in 
business,  perhaps  an  entry  into  politics,  almost  surely  some  activity 

in  civic,  religious  and  social  affmrs . . . 
each  step  productive  of  neivs  that’s  of  vital 
interest  to  self,  to  family,  to  friends 
and  fellotv  townspeople.  So  it 
goes  till  death  itself  writes  the 
final  story.  •  Only  in  newspapers 
can  people  satisfy  their  craving  for  this  kind  of 
neivs,  their  unceasing  curiosity  about  what  goes  on  close  to  home.  And  only 
there  can  they  find  every  day  the  local  buying  information  they  need.  •  Which 
explains  very  largely  why  people  read  their  neivspapers  so  eagerly  and 
thoroughly  ...and  why  newspaper  advertising  produces 
such  large  returns. 

TkU  iJTertinwtpt,  prepared  by  tbe  Bareap  of  AdTertieipf,  A.  N.  P.  ii  pabUeked  by  GaaMit  Newspaper*  ia  tbe  iaierest  of  all  aewspapors 
IDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Saptambar  8.  1945 
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Press  Wireless 


Sees  Rate  Study 
In  Merger  Plan 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  asserted 
in  a  memorandum  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  this  week  that  the  rate 
inquiry  undertaken  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  is  an  attempt  to  force  an 
international  merger  of  cable 
and  radiotelegraph  companies. 

A  hearing  on  the  FCC  order 
for  Press  Wireless  to  show  cause 
why  certain  rates  should  not  be 
reduced  is  scheduled  Sept.  24 
in  Washington.  No  user  has 
camplained  about  any  rates,  the 
Press  Wireless  memorandum 
points  out. 

The  sole  reason  for  the  rate 
study,  publishers  were  told,  is 
that  during  the  war  years  Press 
Wireless  has  allegedly  been 
earning  too  much  money  when 
compared  to  its  small  plant  in¬ 
vestment. 

"No  such  proceeding."  the 
memorandum  states,  “has  been 
instituted  against  any  other  car¬ 
riers.  although  the  press  rates 
of  the  other  carriers  average 
over  40'^  higher  and  no  carrier 
has  a  lower  press  rate  to  any 
point. 

"Apparently  the  Commission 
intends  to  apply  rate-making 
principles  inherited  from  indus¬ 
tries  with  heavy  plant  invest¬ 
ments,  such  as  railroads,  pipe¬ 
lines  and  cables.  It  has  not 
applied,  and  is  not  now  attempt¬ 
ing  to  apply,  such  principles  to 
any  other  radiocommunications 
carrier.” 

Press  Wireless  rates  on  the 
whole  are  considerably  less  than 
those  of  all  other  carriers  and 
on  a  net  invested  plant  of  only 
$640,000,  Prewi  transmitted  more 
traffic  in  1944  than  one,  and  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  the  other  two, 
large  radiotelegraph  companies 
with  net  invest^  olants  of 
$3,900,000  and  $5,000,000. 

The  memorandum  also  noted 
that  Press  Wireless,  backed  by 
seven  newspapers  holding  $500,- 
000  worth  of  stock,  has  financed 
its  expansion  out  of  its  own 
profits.  No  dividend  has  been 
paid  except  in  two  instances 
when  the  money  was  immedi¬ 
ately  reinvested  in  the  company. 

“Any  reduction  in  its  revenue 
by  the  Commission,  depending, 
of  course,  on  the  amount,  will 
be  anywhere  from  crippling  to 
disastrous,"  the  Press  Wireless 
memorandum  warns,  pointing 
out  that  cessation  of  the  war 
will  result  in  reduced  revenue. 

The  memorandum  concludes: 
“What  the  FCC  seeks  to  do  may 
amount  in  a  year  or  so  either  to 
a  non-compensatory  return  or 
to  forcing  Press  Wireless  into 
the  international  merger  which 
the  other  cable  and  radiotele¬ 
graph  carriers  have  so  strongly 
favored  and  which  Press  Wire¬ 
less  has  opposed.  In  either 
event,  the  chief  loser  will  be  the 
American  Press.” 


Elected  to  AAAA 

Milne  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle,  and 
Garfield  and  Guild,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  have  been  elected  to  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  AAAA. 
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Story  in  Ads 

Utica,  N.  Y..  Sept.  4 — A  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Utica  Observer- 
Diapatch  covered  the  Claaai- 
fied  Pages  the  other  day  and 
turned  up  a  news  story  on  the 
number  of  job  openings  in  the 
newspoper's  zone.  The  "Help 
Wanted"  trend  in  recent 
months  provided  the  main 
theme  and  an  interview  with 
Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  William  M,  Baaske 
added  the  details.  Sample  ads 
were  reproduced  to  illustrate 
the  story,  which  carried  the 
headline:  Ads  Prove  that  There 
Are  Plenty  of  Jobs  Today. 


Zanesville  Newspapers 
Compile  War  History 

Zanesville,  O.,  Sept.  4 — With 
about  another  year's  work  ahead, 
the  Zanesville  Times  Recorder 
and  Signal  are  preparing  a  400- 
page  history  of  Muskingum 
County's  part  in  World  War  II. 
The  newspapers,  of  which  Or¬ 
ville  B.  Littick  and  Clay  Littick 
are  publishers,  have  set  aside 
$6,500  for  the  project. 

The  volume  will  contain  a  per¬ 
sonal  record  of  each  of  the  7.000 
local  men  and  women  in  the 
service,  photographs  of  each,  and 
stories  of  their  activities  on  the 
war  fronts.  The  data  is  being 
compiled  from  records  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments. 


Ejiight  Urges 
Iron  Policy 
With  Japan 

Chicago,  Sept.  4  —  John  S. 
Knight,  publisher  of  the  Knight 
.Newspapers,  wrote  from  Tokyo 
last  week  in  his  Notebook* 

“In  my  humble  judgment,  the 
long-range  situation  in  Japan 
can  be  kept  in  hand  only  so  long 
as  we  maintain  an  iron-fist 
policy  tempered  with  equity  and 
justice.  Don’t  catalogue  the 
Japanese  as  quaint,  picturesque 
little  folk  who  dwell  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  beautiful  cherr.v 
blossoms  and  silken  elegance.  I 
have  seen  too  much  filth, 
smelled  more  than  my  share  of 
that  peculiar  dead  cat  odor  and 
looked  into  too  many  cold,  hard 
eyes  ever  to  believe  that  pretty 
fairy  tale  again." 

He  told  of  a  talk  with  Com¬ 
modore  Joel  Boone,  holder  of 
the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  who  charged  that  a 
shockingly  high  percentage  of 
Jap-held  prisoners  died  through 
deliberate  lack  of  care. 

"Since  we  have  elected  to 
keep  the  Emperor  on  the  throne 
I  think  Gen.  MacArthur  should 
have  a  heart-to-heart  talk  with 
his  celestial  majesty  about  the 
standards  of  sanitation  we  shall 
require  as  long  as  a  single 
American  soldier,  sailor  or  ma¬ 
rine  is  stationed  in  Japan,"  sug¬ 
gested  Mr.  Knight.  “The  word 
of  the  Emperor  is  supreme  and 
these  pint-sized  hissing  killers 
bow  to  his  will.” 
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is  read  by  more 
people,  numeric- 
ally  considered, 
and  by  more  of  the 
right  people,  so¬ 
cially,  culturally, 
financially  and  po¬ 
litically  consider¬ 
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Washington. 

It  is  unique  for  the 
numbers  who  read 
it  and  for  the  not¬ 
ables  those  num¬ 
bers  include. 
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llE  DO  KNOW  that  for  over  20  years  the 
Oregon  Journal  has  “got  down  on  the  floor”  and  out 
on  the  playground  and  had  fun  all  over  the  Oregon 
Country  with  more  than  600,000  boys  and  girls  known 
as  the  Oregon  Journal  Juniors. 

The  Journal  Juniors  is  a  purely  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tion.  No  subscription  to  The  Journal  is  demanded. 
There  are  no  dues,  no  special  incentives  offered.  The 
boys  and  girls  join  because  they  want  to,  because  the 
Journal  Juniors  is  iheir  organization! 

During  the  past  20  years  more  than  600,000  boys 
and  girls  have  been  enrolled  as  Journal  Juniors.  This 
year  there  are  over  50,000  active  members.  They  and 
their  families  become  loyal  Journal  readers.  To  them, 
the  Oregon  Journal  is  more  than  a  newspaper;  it  is  a 
welcome  friend  in  their  home.  This  intimate  reader 
relationship  definitely  enhances  The  Journal’s  value 
to  you  as  an  advertising  medium. 


Fun  for  both  The  Journal  and  the  Juniors  includes 
a  daily  column  in  the  paper,  model  airplane  races, 
dramatics,  collectors’  clubs,  baton  twirling,  dancing, 
model  boat  racing.  Victory  Gardening — and  these  are 
only  a  few! 

Grand  climax  to  each  week  of  Journal  Junior  ac¬ 
tivities  is  the  Saturday  morning  KALE  radio  show 
put  on  by  the  youngsters  themselves.  They  tap  dance, 
tootle  horns,  play  the  piano,  act,  yodel  and  just  sing — 
all  the  exciting  and  occasionally  remarkable  things 
children  like  to  do. 


The  Oregon  Journal  Juniors  is  one  of  many 
distinctive  features  that  hove  mode  The  Journal 
grow  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  it  serves.  Little  wonder  that  The  Journal 
continues  to  be  Portland's  favorite  newspaper, 
offering  advertisers  the  largest  circulation  in 
its  history,  both  daily  and  Sunday! 


r  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

*  Afternoon  and  Sunday 

MmnbM-  Matropoiitm  and  Pacifie  Parada 
Rapreawrtad  by  RCVNOUiS-FITZtfmiD.  Inc. 
New  York.  Chicaco.  Philadalphia,  Detroit. 
San  Francisco,  Los  Ancalas 
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Dayton  Dailies 
Boost  Outdoor 
Sports  Program 


It  up.  ”  A  crowd  ot  over  Jd.ooo  Bois*  Ida.,  Sent 
persona  ^nded;  a  top  foottall  directors  of  the  new^ 

associations  of  Idaho,  (K 
about  9,000.  and  Washington  will  meet  hen 

Colonel  Rock  was  recently  gept.  15  for  a  discussion  of^ 
elected  president  of  the  Out-  ^ual  problems  and  programs 
doors  Writers  .^sociation  of  t^e  postwar  era.  accordin.  b 
America,  the  first  person  other  ^r.  WiUiam  F.  Schwindl^e^ 
than  an  outdoora  writer  to  be  ecutive  secretary  of  the 
named  head  of  the  org^lzatlon.  state  Editorial  AssocUto 
He  was  elated,  members  Mid,  .^^hich  is  host  for  the  meeZ 
because  of  his  active  interest  in  ca^l  Webb  Eugene,  ^ 
furthering  outdoors  sports  manager  of  the  Oregon  nZ 
through  the  newspaper  s  organ-  paper  Publishers  AsmcUUoo 
ization,  “Miami  VaUey  Out-  ^nd  Fred  W.  Kennedy.  SeatOt; 
doors.”  manager  of  the  Washington 

■  Newspaper  Publishers  Anoeii- 

^  n  tion,  will  head  their  respectln 

Un  naCllO  del^ations.  William  MacKni|^ 

The  Chicago  Times  has  signed  publisher  of  the  Preston  Citimi 
an  11-week  WBBM  contract  to  is  president  of  the  Idaho  group 

_  "kickoff  preview,”  Methods  for  soliciting  ud 

program  of  sports  commentary  servicing  Pacific  Coast  advertis- 
with  John  Harrington,  effective  ing  in  the  newspapers  of  th« 
Sept.  22.  three  states  will  be  one  topic. 


^mrts  hunting,  fishing,  casting,  J.  Hammond  Brown,  loft.  discuMos  sponsor  the 
dogs,  field  toials,  etc.  Despite  the  Dayton  Joumal-Herald's  "Mi- 
the  newsprint  shortage  addi-  ami  Valley  Outdoors"  program 
ttonal  ^ace  is  being  given  be-  with  Lewis  B.  Hock,  president  of 
newspapers  believe  ,h,  Joumal-Herald  Publishing 
snronH  ®  Wide-  Company.  Hock  was  named  presi- 

program  of  participation  dent  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Lso- 

The  program  has  been  devel-  Itoaerica  to  succeed 

oping  for  a  year.  When  Col.  urown. 

^wis  B.  Rock,  president  of  the  couragement  of  legislation  on 
Journal-Herald  _  Publishing  Co.,  conservation  matters;  develop- 
was  in  toe  Pacific,  toe  publish-  ment  of  a  statewide  system  of 
®r,  Herbert  Fairfield,  hmped  to  recreational  areas,  development 
lit®  program  under  way.  of  an  educational  program,  etc. 

Colonel  Rock,  talking  to  his  The  Journal  and  Herald  now 
fellow-Marines  and  other  serv-  plan  to  devote  45%  of  their 
ice  men  on  Pacific  Islands,  came  sports  sections  to  participation 
to  the  conclusion  that  hunting  sports — ^golf,  tennis,  and  bowling 
and  fishing  would  be  in  for  a  in  season  as  well  as  hunting, 
boom.  When  he  returned  to  fishing,  casting,  and  so  on. 
active  direction  of  toe  papers  he  Coverage  Increased 

gave  the  program  his  active  a,  oi  *  j-. 

support.  A1  Clark,  sports  editor,  writes 

nu  e  1  a  weekly  column,  "All  Out- 

otf  Balance  doors”  for  the  Herald.  Russell 

The  Journal  (morning)  and  E.  Orr,  an  outdoors  writer,  was 
Itorald  (evening)  began  to  obtain^  to  handle  a  daily  col- 
check  what  it  was  sure  was  umn  for  toe  Journal.  Betty 

true:  that  thousands  of  hunters  Doody,  society  editor,  writes  a 
and  fishermen  find  too  little  weekly  column  on  dogs,  her 
about  their  hobbies  on  toe  particular  interest  in  life  next 

sports  pages  of  the  nation’s  to  brides.  James  W.  Stuber,  of 

newspapers.  A  survey  on  a  the  Ohio  Division  of  Conserva- 
V  in  early  ^ring  revealed  tion,  writes  a  weekly  column 
toat  BO.tMW  persons  were  checked  and  contributes  articles, 
m  at  Indian  Lake.  45  miles  from  Outdoors  sports  events,  like 
Dayton.  That  same  Sunday  9,-  casting  tournaments,  rifle  shoots, 

000  persons  watched  the  Cin-  and  fishing  and  hunting  seasons, 
cinnati  Reds  in  a  National  have  become  big  news. 

League  baseball  game,  50  miles  The  highlight  of  “Miami  Val- 
from  Dayton.  -  -  -  .  _  _  . 


Feature  Parade  holds  the  intense  interest  of  its  85,000 
readers  each  Sunday.  And  with  good  reason.  This  magazine 
of  the  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  teems  with  local  interest 
—local  stories  about  local  people  and  local  events,  some 
full  length  articles,  others  short  paragraphs.  Reading  habits 
therefore  follow  the  Continuing  Newspaper  Study  pattern- 
thorough  and  constant  readership  of  all  things  local.  A  civic 
undertaking  which  is  "feature  paraded"  gets  action.  Artides 
about  outstanding  Worcester  citizens  return  a  flood  of 
comment  direct  to  the  subjects.  The  availability  of  full  color 
in  a  medium  thus  filled  with  local  color,  all  in  a  major 
market,  is  a  paying  medium  in  the  opinion  of  scores  of 
current  advertisers. 


-  - —.1.  And  on  that  same 

day,  in  toe  Miami  Valley  area, 
65,000  persons  were  at  Lake  St 
Marys;  32,000  at  Kiser  Lake, 
and  48.000  at  Lake  Loramie. 
Unnumbered  thousands  fished 
on  five  streams  in  the  area. 

What  impressed  the  Journal- 
Herald  was  toe  fact  toat  the 
ball  game  was  well-covered  the 
next  day,  but  no  papers  carried 
stories  to  interest  toe  hundreds 
of  thousands  along  the  lakes, 
banks,  and  streams. 

The  newspapers  invited  12 
men,  representatives  of  all 
phases  of  outdoors  participation 
sports,  to  a  meeting.  They  were 
asked  to  form  an  organization 
made  up  of  sportsmen  in  the 
14  counties  around  Dayton. 

This  group,  serving  as  a  nuc¬ 
leus,  put  on  a  public  meeting 
for  sportsmen.  More  than  2,500 
attended,  and  approved  toe  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  sportsmen’s  organ¬ 
ization. 

The  sportsmen  adopted  a  12- 
point  program,  providing  for 
control  of  stream  pollution,  en- 


So  many  raquastt  hava  pourad  In  for 
Hia  miniatura  Gl  adition  of  Tha  Dat 
Moinat  Raqlitar  and  Tribuna  (an  avar- 
aqa  of  40,000  a  montli)  fltaf  it  will  ba 
printad  TWICE  a  montli  baqinning  in 
Saptambar.  Nawi-liunqry  Iowa  Gl's 
want  thair  homa  itata  naws  tlia  Raqis- 
tar  and  Tribuna  way  .  ,  .  jutt  lika 
tliair  homa-front  dads.  moms,  wivas 
and  swaathaarts. 


THE  DES  MOINES 
REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 


OWNERS  of  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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General  MacArthur  directs  the  surrender  cf  Japan.  Lieut.-Gen.  Richard  K.  Suther¬ 
land  watches  as  Foreign  Minister  Shigemitsu  signs  the  peace  document.  (Navy  photo 
transmitted  by  Acme  Radio  Telephoto  from  U.  S.  S.  Iowa.) 


When  Japan  signed  her  surrender  aboard 
the  battleship  Missouri,  Acme  Telephoto 
machines  flashed  pictures  of  the  event 
direct  from  Tokyo  Bay  to  the  United  States. 

The  Navy,  using  Acme  equipment,  trans¬ 
mitted  the  pictures  by  radio  from  the  battle¬ 
ship  Iowa  to  San  Francisco.  They  were  on 
American  newspaper  desks  less  than  four 
hours  later  to  be  printed  with  the  wire  news. 

Thus  was  climaxed  a  brilliant  wartime 
achievement  in  picture  distribution.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  invasion  of  North  Africa,  the 
Army  employed  Acme  Trans-Ceivers  to  send 
battlefront  scenes  to  the  American  people. 
From  Italy,  Normandy  and  Germany,  Acme 


machines  brought  the  pictures  back  by  wire 
and  wireless.  They  were  made  available  to 
all  picture  services. 

When  the  Army  and  Navy  began  their  advance 
on  Japan,  Acme  Telephoto  equipment  trans¬ 
mitted  pictures  from  Guam,  the  Philippines, 
even  from  the  decks  of  warships. 

Until  peace  came  Acme  concentrated  on 
production  to  meet  Arm^-Navy  demand. 
Now  these  same  machines,  tested  and  found 
so  efficient  by  the  armed  forces,  are  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers. 

Acme  Telephoto,  proven  in  wartime,  will 
give  you  the  best  service  in  peacetime. 


I'lew  York 


ACME  Newspictures,  Inc. 


Cleveland 
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Free  Press  Promotion 
By  U.  S.  Is  Urged 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  S-ni, 
U  n  i  t  e  d  States  Govermn*#* 
should  not  only  give  lip 
to  the  ideal  of  a  free  world 
press  but  also,  in  conference 
and  dealing  with  other  natiom 
promote  the  ideal  by  incorpont 
ing  it  in  agreements  bMwetr 
nations.  ISo  stated  Maj.  Williijj 
F.  Knowland,  recently  appointed 
Senator  for  California  by  Gov 
Warren  to  fill  the  vacanev 


N.  Y.  Editors  Sum  Up 
Postwar  Tasks 


Hiram  Johnson. 

“I  am  fully  convinced  tha; 
one  of  the  greatest  contribution* 
to  be  made  toward  lasting  world 
peace  and  international  under 
standing  is  a  free  world  press 


Maj.  Knowland  told  reporters  in 
Los  Angeles  last  week  upon  his 


return  home  from  18  months 
overseas  service. 


Maj.  Know- 
land  was  formerly  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oakland  (Cab 
Tribune. 


NAM  Names  Parkes 

Holcombe  Parkes,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Railway  System,  has  been 
appointed  vice 


_ _ _ _ _ _  president  in 

most  important  immediate  job  charge  of  public  relations  for 
of  any  newspaper  is  to  help  as  the  National  ^sociation  o( 

much  as  it  can  in  the  conversion  ''  . . 

to  peace.  The  Post  is  building 
up  its  Washington  staff  now  to 

cover  the  important  reconver-  - 

sion  developments  originating  trial  Informatioii  Cominittee 


lie  information  activities  of  the 
Association's  National  Iixius- 


well  as  the  public  relations  and 
publicity  aspects  of  the  NAMi 


policy-making  activities. 


Baltic  Creek  the 
c  She  in 


Products  make 
Hoti'u  City  of  i 


Ohio’s  Larqesl  Market 

— 4»r*ater  CI*v*I«mI 


the  war, 


Ohio’s  SecoDd  Largest 
Market 

—U  Adjoceet  CoMtiet 


allen-klapp  company 


EDITOR  A  P  U  ■  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  S*pt*Mb«r  t.  IMS 


At  couHtrv  fairs.  Farmer  Si  used  to  offer  a 
pig  in  a  poke.  Tied  in  a  bag,  with  not  even  the 
grunt  showing,  the  hapless  porker  had  to  be 
bought  on  faith.  The  purchaser  couldn't  tell 
beforehand  if  he'd  got  a  Mrs.  or  a  mistake, 
ham  bonanza  or  lots  of  bone,  choice  chops  or 
skimpy  bacon,  a  good  side  dish  to  accompany 
the  sauerkraut — or  just  something  sour  .  .  . 

Colorgravure  advertisers  were  formerly 
in  the  same  fix.  They  got  no  proofs,  had  no 
chance  to  revise  or  improve  reproductions, 
didn’t  see  the  message  until  it  was  printed. 


When  the  message  runs — he  knows  colors 
will  be  right,  the  reproduction  as  planned. 

Intaglio  is  easy  to  use.  Just  give  us  the 
comprehensive  layout,  original  photos  and 
artwork,  and  type  proofs.  We  make  working 
negatives,  retouch,  stage,  combine  in  correct 
position  in  each  of  four  color  forms,  produce 
the  positives,  etch  proofing  plates— and  give 
the  advertiser  proofs,  send  out  the  positives. 


With  the  most  modern  plant,  a  staff  of 
over  a  hundred  craftsmen,  full  engraving 
facilities  in  both  Chicago  and  New  York 
Intaglio  took  the  guess  from  gravure,  . . .  Intaglio  Service  quickly  delivers  superior 
supplied  proofs  for  preview,  enabled  the  positives  ofidentical  quality,  makes  possible 

advertiser  to  check,  correct,  or  revise.  Now  the  same  reproductions  in  different  cities, 
the  buyer  doesn’t  have  to  fidget  or  fumble,  saves  effort  and  expense.  For  finest  gravure, 

delve  in  the  dark,  or  rely  on  the  rabbit’s  foot.  monotone  or  color,  consult  Intaglio ! 
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Finch  Advises 
Work  on  Design 
For  Facsimile 

Publishers  will  have  to  step 
up  their  thinking  about  facsimile 
operations  because  the  war  has 
advanced  the  science  of  elec¬ 
tronics  by  at  least  20  years. 
Capt.  W.  G.  H.  Finch  told  Editor 
tt  ^BLisHER  this  week  as  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  job  as  president  of 
Finch  Telecommunications,  Inc. 

After  four  years  in  the  Navy, 
Capt.  Finch  is  anxious  to  get 
back  into  experiments  in  the 
field  of  facsimile  transmissions 
in  which  he  pioneered  more 
than  a  decade  ago.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  assistant  chief  engineer  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  holds  more  than 
100  patents. 

One  of  the  first  projects  he  has 
cut  out  for  Finch  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  is  the  publication  of  a 
facsimile  newspaper  from  the 
Finch  station  atop  a  New  York 
skyscraper.  He  has  already  de¬ 
cided  the  paper  will  resemble 
somewhat  the  overseas  edition 
43f  the  London  Daily  Mail. 

Facsimile  transmission  is  10 
times  faster  today  than  in  the 
days  before  the  war  when  Capt. 
Finch  was  helping  newspaper 
publishers  in  several  cities  to 
experiment  with  the  novel  me¬ 
dium  of  news  dissemination. 
The  cost  of  paper  required  in 
facsimile  reception  has  been  cut 
to  one-fourth — from  about  two 
cents  a  sheet  to  half  a  cent — 
and  there  is  much  greater  fidd- 
ity  in  reproduction  of  both  text 
and  pictures. 

Capt  Finch  took  the  lid  off  a 
little  known  development;  that 
is,  the  multiple  recording  now 
possible.  As  many  as  1,000  cop¬ 
ies  can  be  run  off  from  the  sten¬ 
cil  which  the  facsimile  receiving 
machine  cuts. 

With  these  facts  in  mind.  Capt. 
Finch  suggested  that  publishers, 
who,  he  believes,  can  do  the  job 
bettw  than  anyone  else,  should 
begin  experimenting  very  soon 
with  the  particular  type  of  news¬ 
paper  they  want  to  deliver  by 
facsimile.  As  a  basis  for  plan¬ 
ning,  they  should  consider  that 
tile  present  standard  sheet  is 
average  letterhead  size  and  can 
be  transmitted  in  one  minute. 

The  facsimile  newspaper  he 
has  in  mind  will  call  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  form  of  writing — mostly 
brief — and  makeup.  Press  asso¬ 
ciations  may  have  to  undertake 
to  provide  a  special  service  just 
as  they  furnish  a  special  report 
for  radio  newscasts. 

The  facsimile  newspaper,  he 
believes,  will  be  welcomed  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  small  communities  in 
that  it  can  serve  hnpm'tant 
world  news  almost  instantan¬ 
eously.  The  use  of  facsimile  to 
transmit  news  reports  to  the 
small  city  newspaper  also  is  a 
possibility. 

By  multiplex  operation,  Capt. 
Finch  said,  it  will  be  entirely 
possible  for  a  printed  newspa¬ 
per,  with  news  and  ads,  to  be 
delivered  into  the  home  in  the 
same  few  minutes  an  announcer 
gives  his  commercial  or  news- 
on  the  air. 
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City  of  Philadelphia 
Honors  Inquirer 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  4 — City 
Council  has  proposed  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  annual  city 
award,  with  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  as  its  first  recipient,  in  a 
resolution  introduced  by  Coun¬ 
cilman  Cornelius  S.  Deegan,  Jr. 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  an¬ 
nual  presentation  of  a  medal, 
plaque  or  “other  suitable  symbol 
of  appreciation,”  to  persons,  cor¬ 
porations  or  associations  which 
have  advanced  the  interests  of 
Philadelphia.  It  asks  for  the 
appropriation  of  $5,000  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  award,  and  the  creation 
of  a  committee  to  administer  it. 

The  Inquirer  and  The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  Charities,  Inc., 
are  proposed  for  the  initial 
award  for  their  promotion  of 
sports  events  and  music  festivals 
through  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
?!mds  of  dollars  have  been  raised 
for  welfare  and  other  charitable 
organizations  and  groups. 


Ad  Frequency 
Brings  ^7o  Rise 
In  Drug  Sales 

How  the  E.  W.  Rose  Co.  of 
Cleveland,  maker  of  Zemo. 
rang  up  sales  gains  on  top  of 
sales  gains  throughout  the  war¬ 
time  years  through  the  use  of 
consistent,  frequent  small-space 
ads  is  revealed  in  the  latest 
“Advertising  Facts”  folder  just 
released  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA. 

“Zemo’s  entire  selling  since 
1941,”  the  folder  discloses,  “has 
been  built  around  consistent, 
aggressive  advertising  in  almost 
every  important  market  in  the 
country.  The  company  uses  no 
sales  force,  no  reprints,  no 
booklets,  no  special  deals,  no 
quantity  discounts  of  any  kind. 
Advertising — 75%  concentrated 
in  newspapers — does  the  whole 
selling  job.”  As  a  result,  sales 
increas^  7%  in  1942  over  1941, 


jumped  23%  in  1943  15« 
1944,  and  another  20%  u 
first  five  months  of  1945  ' 

The  Burrau  poinU  out  tL 
the  Zeino  advertising  technia^ 
IS  based  on  small-space  ^ 
sages  inserted  regularly  i" 
sertions  ranging  from  one-ii^ 
sing  e-column  to  three  in^ 
single-column,  run  in  400 
papers  in  300  cities  from  cZ' 
to  coast.  The  copy,  preoarmt 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
ly  selects  its  readers 
“The  fact  that  people  re 
their  newspapers  so  thornurV 
that  they  pay  close  attend 
even  to  very  small  ads  u  j 
are  sure,  one  of  the  major  fr' 
tors  in  our  success,” 

E.  W.  Rose,  president 
company.  “For  by  using  jraj* 
space  ads  in  newspaper!,  it 
are  able,  under  what  scat 
people  might  consider  a  li;^ 
budget,  to  place  our  story  br 
fore  a  very  large  part  of  •• 
American  public  at  least  twice 
week  throughout  11  monthi 
each  year.” 


He  made  a  New  York  delicatessen 


famous  the  world  om 


WOSLD-5  LAUGISI 
PUBUSHCKS  OF  MOSmi 
MAGAZINES 


FAWCETT 

PUBLICATIONS 

INC. 


Early  in  the  1900’s  Richard  Hellmann  closed  hislittk 
delicatessen  in  New  York  and  started  manufacturing 
mayonnaise  from  his  wife’s  recipe. 


The  quality  of  Hellmann’s  mayonnaise,  and  th 
national  advertising  that  backed  it  up,  made  it  oneof 
the  most  trusted,  most  wanted  brands  in  the  country. 
People  demanded  it,  bought  more  and  more  of  it, 
paid  less  and  less  for  it. 


Brand  advertising  consistently  saves  your  house¬ 
hold  money.  National  advertising  dropped  quality 
soups  from  25^  to  10^  per  can.  Bathing  suits  once 
averaged  $25— now,  $4.95.  In  fourteen  years,  electrk 
refrigerator  prices  slid  from  $310  to  $130— electric 
washing  machines  from  $154  to  $69.  Gasoline  costs 
40%  less  than  in  1925.  Would  you  like  to  ^  to 

get  along  without 
brand -advertised 
products? 
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Poll  Shows  85% 
Prefer  Papers 
With  Ads 


Gets  His  Answer 
From  No.  1  Man 

Buck  Private  David  Dreiman 
has  it  straight  from  his  com¬ 
mander-in-chief.  President  Harry 
S.  Truman,  that  he  won’t  be  out 
of  the  Army  very  soon. 

Dreiman,  former  member  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal 
copy  desk  and  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  correspondent  in  the  Twin 
Cities  until  inducted  four  months 
ago,  got  his  answer  recently 
Stationed  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Grounds,  Md.,  Dreiman  attended 
a  press  conference  at  the  White 
House  with  a  member  of  the  S-J 
Washington  bureau. 

When  the  conference  ended. 
Dreiman  was  introduced  to  the 
President  and  Mr.  Truman  asked 
him  when  he  planned  to  return 
to  his  work  on  the  newspaper. 

"I  hoped  to  get  that  answer 
from  you.  sir,”  Dreiman  replied 

•‘How  many  points  have  you?” 
the  President  asked. 

"Only  27,  sir,”  the  newsman 
said. 

With  a  laugh  and  wave  of  the 
hand.  Mr.  Truman  told  Dreiman 
that  meant  he'd  be  in  the  Army 
for  a  long  time. 


Ut  a  t'iM'iUzntimm 


What  t* hemes  .i 

Premary  Meheejm? 


An  advertiser  selects  a  certain  medium  as  primary 
because  he  believes  it  can  bring  him  valuable  returns 
in  goods  and  services  sold  —  or  good-will  gained. 
When  such  a  return  is  tangible,  he  cheers.  As  a 
newspaper  that  pulls  such  returns,  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR  has  repeatedly  proved  its  power. 

The  MONITOR  early  established  its  reputation  as  a 
producer.  Today,  the  names  of  national  and  retail 
advertisers  in  the  MONITOR  read  like  a  choice  roster 
of  American  business. 

Your  advertising  in  the  monitor  will  be  acted 
upon,  not  only  because  the  monitor  readers  are  of 
better  than  average  income  but  because  they  have 
proved  the  complete  reliability  of  MONITOR  advertis¬ 
ers.  Ask  our  nearest  office  for  full  information  about 
the  MONITOR  MARKET.  —  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR.  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  16, 
Massachusetts. 


Branch  Office*: 
New  York,  Chicaso, 
Detroit,  Miami, 
Kansas  City, 
San  Francisco, 
Los  Anseles, 
Seattle.  London, 
Paris,  Geneva,  Sydney 


editor  &  PURLISHERfer  September 


ALL-SEASON  GROUNDS  KEEPER 

A  '  i 


Dallas  N«“W6  Sports  Editor  George  White  has  always  said 
that  one  sport  doesn't  make  a  season.  So  you  could  Call 
I  Mr.  White  a  Pentathlon  editor — he  has  plenty  on  ALL  the 
balls.  Baseball,  football,  basketball,  boxing,  ice  hockey 
. . .  professional,  college,  and  school-boy  athletics,  all  are 
MfUar  proteges  <»f  The  News. 

George  White  is  iniich  in  the  public  eye  right  now  he- 
rause  of  his  assistance  in  the  matter  of  reopening  the  Texas 
Baseball  League.  When  confusion  over  minor  league  reg¬ 
ulations  was  at  its  highest.  White  went  out  and  got  the  in¬ 
formation  that  brought  harmony,  order,  and  a  new  season 
ready  to  roll. 

Texas  high  schools  know  that  last  year's  revival  of  school¬ 
boy  baseball  was  greatly  aided  by  Dallas  News  participa- 
lion.  It  was  concrete  participation,  too.  Nothing  less 
than  the  sponsoring  of  a  school  for  high  school  baseball 
loaches. 

The  wonl's  gotten  out  around  here — George  White's  a 
'lamed  important  sports  editor. 

Texas  readers  look  South  of  the  Border  with  renewed 
interest  right  now.  Barry  Bishop,  well  known  to  Dallas 
News  readers  for  his  understanding  of  tricky  sociological 
problems  and  his  honest  reporting,  has  been  appointed 
News  correspondent  to  Mexico  City.  Within  a  few  weeks 


a  voice  that  Texans  know  and  like  will  be  hringing  them 
the  latest  in  Latin  .4merican  affairs. 


The  boss  took  a  long-range  assignment.  Ted  Dealey, 
president  of  The  Dallas  News,  hied  his  hrst  story  from  the 
(JSS  Iowa,  Sagami  Bay,  Tokyo. 

On  the  scene  of  the  hnal  Jap  surrender  hy  invitation 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments,  Mr.  Dealey  was  one 
of  three  American  publishers  to  witness  arrival  of  the  Jap 
surrender  emissaries  on  board  of  the  USS  Missouri. 

«  *  « 

Veteran  member  of  The  News’  staff,  Lloyd  Price,  stepped 
out  of  his  G.  I.  uniform  and  into  the  uniform  of  war  corres¬ 
pondent  in  the  last  week  of  the  war.  Price,  released  from 
the  army  in  the  Philippines,  now  joins  W^ick  Fowler  to 
give  readers  of  The  News  complete  coverage  on  the  all- 
important  days  of  occupation  and  adjustment  in  Japan. 

»  »  » 

Lois  Sager,  versatile  staff  writer,  has  gone  to  Europe  for 
The  News  on  a  3-months’  special  assignment.  She  will  do 
England,  France  as  well  as  other  freed  and  occupied 
(‘ountries,  paying  special  attention  to  rehabilitation  as  she 
finds  it. 


THE  READERS  OF  THE  ISEWS  AND  YOU  HAVE  SOLD  THE 
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Radio  Stations 
WFAA  and  KGKO 
The  Texas  Almanac 


SljT  JOailas  plorniug  J^rtirs 


DALLAS  MARKET 


John  B.  Woodtsa.d,  Inc. 
rioni.i 
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spector,  by  Cecil  Newman,  «*■ 
tor  of  the  Minneapolia  Spgjw 
man,  Negro  newsj^per,  iJJJ 

k,..  »  . , _ ~  --  nuui  had  made  the  chargei  alia 

iharp  protest  against  handling  Bemath  had  placed  under  anw 
'  "  r.-  two  women,  one  of  them  a  le 

of  the  porter  for  the  Spokesman,  ■a. 


\A^rmr1c  Negro  Group  Protests 

WAiVoO  Wll  made  a  few  color  exposures  as  ^  •  a. _ tt  h* _ 

/n  ^  M.  ^  \  he  went  along.  Crime  Story  Hcmdlmg 

IX^©n0Ct  Since  there  were  12  signers  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Sept.  5— A 

_  ••  ^e  surrender  document,  and  si — ^  „- 

Aq  irTT^CS  CwIVA  TTl^  there  are  12  films  in  a  pack,  by  the  press  and  radio,  and  also 

“you  didn’t  have  to  worry  about  by  Minneapolis  police,  f' 

Historically,  the  formal  sur-  captions,”  he  remarked.  Every-  fatal  shooting  of  a  Negro  by  a 
render  of  Japan  aboard  the  thing  went  off  with  MacArthur  white  woman  in  an  alleged  Mill 
USS  Missouri  in  Tokyo  Bay  precision  and  all  the  signers  City  “black  and  tan”  establish- 
^pt.  1  was  a  appeared  in  the  order  pre-  ment  has  been  filed  by  the  St. 

■  great  event;  scribed  on  the  press  releases. 

photographical-  Before  going  to  Tokyo  Bay. 
ly,  it  was  “Just  Wands  covered  the  arrival  of 

a  button  -  push-  the  Japanese  delegates  at  Ma¬ 
in  g  job”  for  ttila,  and  also  made  some  shots 

Lt.  Robert  A.  of  American  prisoners  freed 

Wands.  trom  Jap  camps. 

Camera-  In  the  same  Army  party  were 
men  just  don’t  Maj.  Arthur  Caskill,  dlreotor  of 
get  “great”  pic-  the  Signal  Corps  Photographic 
tures  at  events  Schools,  in  charge  of  newsreels; 


further  information  on  tb 
crime. 

■ 

Church  Editor  Wins 
Peace  Essay  Prize 

William  Dinwoodie,  chmM 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Ntm 
was  named  second  prize  wiam 
they  last  week  in  the  National  Pf«| 
— Treaty  Contest,  sponsored  b 
William  B.  Ziff,  publisher,  ft 
entry  won  $1,500  in  War 
First  prize  of  $2,500  in  bo^ 


explained,  be-  Section  of  Army  Pictorial  Serv-  administration  to  clean  up  Min-  ]  .  ^ 

cause  they  don’t  ice.  who  worked  with  a  one-  neapolis.  went  to  Herschel  B.  Sarbla, 

havetimeto  shot  color  camera;  Lt.  Clifford  Protest  followed  by  a  day  Western  Reserve  student 
look  for  the  unusual.  He  made  H.  Poland.  Jr.,  formerly  of  charges  of  racial  discrimination  Mr.  Dinwoodie  has  bai 

about  65  shots  of  the  ceremonies  Memphis,  newsreel  section,  and  hurled  against  Eugene  Bernath.  church  editor  of  the  Newi  t 

and  said  he  hopes  to  see  all  of  Frederick  C.  Spielberger,  sound.  Minneapolis  deputy  police  in-  the  last  19  years. 

them  some  day.  i - - - - — - - - - 

After  Wands,  former  Wide 


Wands 


After  -  -  „ 

World  Photos  ace,  saw  history 
in  the  making,  he  helped  to 
make  history  by  returning  from 
Tokyo  to  Washington  on  a  C-54 
skymaster  in  the  record  time  of 
32  hours,  20  minutes. 

The  plane  carrying  official 
Army  photographers  hopped 
from  Atsugi  airdrome  to  Seattle 
in  21  hours  and  40  minutes  fly¬ 
ing  time,  exactly  half  the  time 
of  the  previous  record  set  by 
Clyde  Pangborn  and  Hugh 
Herndon  in  1931. 

Still  dazed  by  the  speed  with 
which  he  has  been  going  places 
lately.  Wands  was  back  at  his 
desk  at  the  Signal  Corps  Photo¬ 
graphic  School  in  Astoria,  L.  I. 
on  ^esday.  Checking  his  per¬ 
sonal  log  book,  he  noted  that 
he  had  left  Atsugi  fleld  at  5:45 
p.m.  Sunday,  put  down  in  Adak 
in  the  Aleutians  for  an  hour, 
arrived  at  Seattle  at  11:10  p.m. 
Sunday  (Pacific  Coast  Time) 
and  walked  onto  the  fleld  in 
Washington,  D.  C..  at  2:15  p.m. 
Monday. 

On  Aug.  9  he  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Berlin  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Big  ’Three  and  five 
days  later  he  got  the  Tokyo  as¬ 
signment. 

At  Seattle,  the  undeveloped 
photographs  of  the  surrender 
event  made  by  press  associa¬ 
tion  cameramen  were  delivered 
for  wire  transmission.  Some 
had  been  radioed  from  Tokyo 
Bay,  The  Army  photographers’ 
pictures  were  brought  to  the 
War  Department. 

Wands  believes  he  had  the 
best  spot  on  the  whole  battle¬ 
ship  to  cover  the  big  event.  He 
was  stationed  12  feet  from  the 
table  where  the  signing  took 
place.  All  of  the  cameramen, 
he  said,  received  good  positions 
in  the  joint  Army-Navy  alloca¬ 
tion  plan.  Some  Japanese  pho¬ 
tographers  were  in  the  group. 

Wands  worked  with  a  4x5 
Speed  Graphic,  equipped  with  a 
127  mm.  lens  and  he  had  a  10- 
inch  telescopic  lens  handy  but 
didn’t  need  it.  He  also  had  a 
Rolleiflex  for  emergency  pur¬ 
poses. 

That  “button  pushing”  de¬ 
scription  was  inspired  by  the 
fact  that  Wands  kept  making 
duplicates  on  every  shot,  letting 


mmUSl 


This  medal  can’t  begin  to  express  our  respect  for  you.  You've  Just  completed  your  40th  y«Wi 
with  us — and  your  work  today  Is  still  excellent.  Yes,  you’re  Just  as  alert  as  the  day  you  arrived, 
back  in  19051 

Today,  they’re  honoring  Hank  Rollins,  who  sets  Just  as  many  lines  now  as  he  did  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  Hank  has  benefited  Just  as  thousands  of  others  have,  from  Matrix  Contrast  Service. 
Black  and  White  treated  matrices  help  keep  old  eyes  young — cut  down  fatigue  due  to  eye  strain 
at  the  same  time  they’re  cutting  down  costs.  Tests  prove  that  Black  and  White  processed  refer¬ 
ence  marks  on  matrices  have  a  visibility  factor  equivalent  to  that  of  9  -point  type,  as  compared 
with  3-polnt  for  used  non-processed  matrices. 

Science — and  llnecasters,  too — back  up  Black  and  White  Contrast  Service.  If  you’d  like  your  men 
to  be  as  capable  as  Hank  Rollins — get  In  touch  with  Matrix  today! 


SOU  UCENSfCS  of  ths  PSa  L  Htl  MATMX  CONTRAST  PATiNH  NOS.  1,466^7  and  1,794,023 

EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.T.^ 

lUMHAItAGBtTS;  fUNDITOR,  ITO.,  1,  WOODWHOOf  STKIT,  CURKENIMU  6RRN,  LONDON,  LC» 

■  0ITOt  ft  PUILISHIR  for  SsptMl 


I 


Sinclair  Lewis’  new  novel- 

CASS  TIMBERLANE 

inaugurates  the  resumption  of 
King  Features’  widely  popular 

BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 


This  is  good  news  and  big  news.  The 
suspension  of  the  Book>of-the-Month 
feature,  due  to  the  wartime  newsprint 
shortage,  was  a  source  of  regret  to 
newspaper  readers  everywhere. 

But  the  Book-of-the-Month  will  return 
in  October.  CASS  TIMBERLANE,  October 
choice  of  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
will  be  released  to  newpapers  on  Octo¬ 
ber  fifteenth.  The  famous  artist,  James 
Montgomery  Flagg,  illustrates  it. 

Remember  Song  of  Bernadette  and  A 
Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn,  Thirty  Seconds 
Over  Tokyo,  Guadalcanal  Diary  and 


Other  best  sellers  available  for  the 
first  time  to  newspapers  will  include: 

The  Fountainhead  by  Ayn  Rand 

Immortal  Wife  by  Irving  Stone 

Green  Dolphin  Street 

by  Elizabeth  Goudge 


Good  Night,  Sweet  Prince?  They  and 
others  like  them  were  in  King  Features' 
Book-of-the-Month 

releases.  ^ 

terms. 


i 
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DISPATCH 


THE  YORK 


Blackman  Chi 
Of  AP  Bureau 
In  New  York 


Don’t  Compromise  Now 
On  Freedom— Cooper 


Appointment  of  Samu*i  J 
Blackman  as  Associate  pj 
chief  of  bureau  in  New 
effective  Sept.  j 

1,  was  an- 
nounced  by 
Kent  Cooper. 

Blackman, 
who  joined  the 
AP  in  1931.  has 
served  the 

New  York  bu* 
reau  1940. 

during  which 
time  he  was 
night  city  edi- 
tor  and  day  city 
editor.  He  was  Block** 
detached  from 
the  city  desk  for  the  1944  p. 
litical  campaign,  attencM  bm 
national  conventions  in  n>ii^. 
and  covered  Democratie  u 
«icouvER,  B.  C.,  Sept.  5 — A  Republican  headquarters, 
t  new  chapter  in  Canadian  Blackman  has  been  letii 
tising  is  being  written  ^  chief  of  bureau  since  AiT 
urrent  campaign  of  B.  C.  vvhen  Victor  Hackler  wu^ 
ric  Company  to  attract  ferred  to  London  as  news  eito 
business  and  industry  to  As  acting  head  of  the  bioai 
;h  Columbia.  Blackman  inaugurated  a  jpeta 

tish,  Canadian  and  Amer-  troopship  service  by  whid  AI 
media  will  be  used  for  the  serves  its  members  with  nug 
series  of  ads  which  has  of  service  men  arriving  at  la 
prepared  by  Spitzer  &  g^d  West  coast  ports. 

♦  He  was  assistant  city  edhr 

ito  agen^.  ^he  campa  gn.  Long  Branch  (N.I)  Oiii) 

dmg  to  W  C.  Mamwaring.  Record  and  city  editor  of  i 
resident  of  B.  C.  Electric,  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  How 

”1  Af. 


"WE  SHOULD,  without  apology,  thorities,  however,  have  retained 
hope  that  our  kind  of  press  the  privilege  of  drawing  atten- 
freedom  may  be  guarantee  to  tion  to  dispatches  that  are  con- 
the  peoples  of  all  nations,’  sidered  “unfriendly”  or  “ten- 
writes  Kent  Cooper,  executive  dentious." 

director  of  the  Associated  Press,  In  his  address  to  the  Diet, 
in  the  September  issue  of  Free  Premier  Prince  Naruhiko  Higa- 
World.  shi-Kuni  said  the  Japanese  gov- 

This  is  no  time  to  talk  of  ernment  intends  to  abolish  tern- 
compromise,  he  asserts,  saying:  porap^  regulations  governing 
“I  do  not  start  with  the  idea  publications  at  the  earliest  op- 
that  such  a  hope  may  be  im-  portunity,  and  Generalissimo 
practical  in  this  troubled  world."  Chiang  Kai-shek  told  China 
When  others  use  such  phrases  there  would  be  an  early  end  to 
as  “free  flow  of  news"  and  “free  wartime  press  censorship  “so 
access  to  news,”  Mr.  Cooper  that  the  people  may  have  free- 
says  he  accepts  these  as  “some  d®*"  of  speech." 
of  the  things  that  go  with  press  The  American  Military  Gov- 
freedom.”  They  are.  he  writes,  ernment  forces  in  Japan  took 
the  details  of  the  larger  grant  over  the  Domei  news  agency  to 
of  the  right  to  print.  provide  a  censorship  over  the 

In  this  and  certain  other  lands  Japanese  press.  The  AP  quoted 
where  the  press  has  been  freest  “  reliable  source  as  saying  the 
from  government  restriction  or  agency’s  facilities  would  be 
control  and  from  political  or  osed  for  the  transmission  of 
private  subsidy,  Mr.  Cooper  proclamations  and  such  stories 
notes  there  has  been  an  “un-  as  the  military  government  de¬ 
usual  growth  (of  newspapers)  sires  to  send  out. 
with  a  widening  scope  of  re-  The  Egyption  government  an- 
.sponsibility”  nounced  the  end  of  censorship 

Progress  in  Freedom  of  outgoing  press  messages  and 

....  .  said  incoming  press  messages 

fle  states,  would  be  reviewed  only  for 

that  where  the  newspaper  press  items .  “  ' 

has  achieved  this  full  stature  of 
independence,  the  principle  of 
full  and  unbiased  reporting,  or 
presenting  facts  both  pleasant 
and  unpleasant,  favorable  and 
unfavorable,  has  made  greatest 
progress.” 

Cooper  went  on  to  say  he  was 
aware  “that  an  occasional  voice 
has  been  raised  to  warn  that  this 
great  American  objective  for 
worldwide  press  freedom  is  a 
part  of  some  sort  of  imperial¬ 
istic  scheme.”  He  asserted 
nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  facts  because  “achievement 
of  real  press  freedom  over  the 
world  would  assume  that  the 
press  of  no  nation  should  be 
forced  to  receive  all  or  any  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  its  world  news 
through  New  York  or  London, 
or  Moscow,  or  Berlin,  or  any 
other  place. 

“’The  fear  that  there  might  be 
any  such  ulterior  motive  in  this 
objective  probably  stems  from 
inability  to  throw  off  the  old 
and  dangerous  conception  of 
news  as  something  to  be  used 
as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy.” 

Cooper  explained  that  what 
was  needed  was  reciprocal  ex¬ 
change  of  news  among  all 
peoples,  saying  “American  news¬ 
papers  should  not,  and  do  not, 
desire  to  take  news  out  of  a 
country  without  a  return  of 
news  to  that  country.  Nor 
should  the  newspapers  of  any 
country  do  so.” 

Censorship  was  being  lifted 
in  various  degrees  throughout 
the  world  this  week,  the  most 
notable  gain  being  reported 
from  Paris.  Foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  there  found  that,  although 
there  has  been  no  formal  an¬ 
nouncement  by  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment,  their  dispatches  were 
no  longer  subject  to  review  be¬ 
fore  publication.  French  au- 


A  bright  new  chapter. 


W.  H.  Watt 
Qeneral  Manaarer 
Upper  Darby  News 


“Yes,  that’s  the  ImpreeslTe  firf’ 
rolled  up  by  the  852  retallan  ' 
the  UPPER  DABBY  NEWS 
last  year. 


“We  have  all  types  of  shops— tv?. 
14  shoe  retailers  In  ONE  BUXS 
In  planning  your  next  sclwdi* 
DON’T  SNUB  THE  SUBURBS.  StK 
for  more  information  TODAY. 


'We  publish  three  papers— tr 
the  Oermifr 


Because  of  a  fortunate  chain  of  drcumstancea, 
York  and  its  ABC  population  of  93,0UU,  unites 
to  make  Greater  York  one  of  the  fortunate  mar¬ 
kets.  200  industries  have  Ion?  looked  ahead  to 
peace-time  schedules.  Busy  during:  War,  their 
t)pe8  of  products  assure  them  traditional  pros¬ 
perity  NOW. 

Ti^e  a  characteristic  example:  The  American 
Chain  Sc  Cable  Co.,  up  to  its  ears  durinr  War, 
instantly  takes  up  the  amazing;  back-lOK  of  peace- 
era  ortlers.  That’s  how  it  is  with  so  many  of 
these  bis,  famous  plants. 

The  York  Dispatch  (ABC  circulation  26,497), 
does  your  Job  for  you  here. 

Raprmstnttd  by  Reynolds-Fitzferald,  Inc. 


Upper  Darby  News, 
town  Courier  and  the  Main  U# 
Times.  Together  they  glw  J" 
over  160,000  readers.” 


Philadelphia  Suburb*! 
Newspapers,  Inc* 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greenwood  6060 


Th«  Ouplax  Supar- 
Duty  Intarckonga- 
obla  Archaii  Typa 
Unit  Sami'Cylin* 
drical  Plata  Prati. 


Every  great  development  can 
be  traced  to  the  creative  skill  oi 
men  with  vision  —  men  with  an 
idea  lor  reaching  out  into  un¬ 
charted  fields  to  produce  "better 
means." 

Duplex  started  such  leadership 
when  they  introduced  the  Flat  Bed 
Web  Perfecting  Press  over  60  years 
ago.  For  the  first  time  publishers 
could  produce  a  complete  news¬ 
paper  ready  for  distribution  in  one 
operation  directly  from  the  type 
forms.  This  leadership  was  con- 
tinuad  when  the  first  Unit-Type 
Heavy  Duty  Semi-Cylindrical  Press 
was  developed  in  1906. 

Next  came  the  revolutionary 
Hibular  Plate  Press,  the  first  of 
which  went  into  operation  in  1909. 


It  enabled  middle-class  news¬ 
papers  to  cut  printing  production 
time  and  plate  cost  in  half,  plus  the 
flexibility  of  all  page  combinations 
in  multiples  of  two. 

Then  came  the  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Unitubular  Press  which 
represents  the  ultimate  in  compact¬ 
ness  and  flexibility  —  made  up  of 
four-page  units  —  that  can  be  ex¬ 
panded  by  units  as  circulation  and 
color  needs  increase. 

Invention  and  leadership.  All  of 
the  standard  type  newspaper 
presses  in  use  today  were  origi¬ 
nated  by  Duplex  engineers.  This 
Duplex  tradition  is  reflected  in 
additioned  improvements  and  re¬ 
finements  for  your  post  war  Duplex 
equipment 


The  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

Builders  of  the  World's  Finest  Newspaper  Presses 


NEW  YORK  18,  N.Y.  MICHIGAN  CHICAGO  2,  ILLINOIS 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


Heating  Business  Runs  .  Minnkapolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  4 — 

^  When  readers  of  the  Minne- 

40.000  Lines  a  Year 

A  editorial  writer  for  the  Tribune, 

DC*  1  r*  going  to  Norway  to  serve  as 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman  correspondent  for  the  papers, 

they  deluged  him  with  names 

STARTING  in  Cleveland  this  Usher  and  his  advertising  staff  fiends  ^wlth*Dleas  '"uiaf ^  co*n^ 
writer  traveled  827  miles  in  to  analyze  every  display  adver-  »„_*  them  ** 

Ohio  and  Indiana  during  a  six-  User  in  his  market.  There  is  no  When  Biornson  left  for  Nor- 
^^^K***®"^*®**  ?***  month.  Each  black  magic  involved  in  a  con-  vvay  a  large  black  notebook 
diff«ent”!l^rk^  ^  “  tinuous  schedule  of  2-inch  or  40-  ^vito  the  names  was  in  his  lug- 

Jk  ^  ^*'*'®*  ®  8a«e-  In  I^I-  Bjornson  was  ad- 

***■**'■  ministrator  of  the  food  procure- 

A*  *1?  ^  ‘I®"®®  ^  “P  “H  P**^  °I  ment  program  of  the  U.S.  De- 

j  cio»*  of  each  meeting  the  country  that  prove  that  partment  of  Agriculture  and 
ronduc^  by  your  reporter  and  newspaper  advertising  is  the  lend  -  lease  administration  at 
^  ■  "tollman,  sales  manager  best  insurance  policy.  It’s  cu-  Reykjavik,  Iceland, 

of  the  Franchise  Division  of  this  mulative,  it’s  economical  and  it’s 

company,  a  quesUon  and  answer  the  only  kind  that  can  be  C,,rwav  CfUnwa  Auto 
wssion  was  held.  One  question  changed  every  24  hours  to  fit  ,  _  , 

that  aroM  in  aU  of  the  meetings  seasonal  swings,  weather  condi-  BuyOIS  tO  W^Olt  Cma  SOG 
was:  How  much  money  should  tion,  sudden  price  rises,  etc.  Bert  Pierce,  automobile  editor 

“^.Yertising  and  And,  in  most  instances,  it’s  the  of  the  New  York  Timet,  had  a 
•inmm  /I#  1  j  kind  of  advertising  that  can  small  question  box  attached  to 

••iiirir"  be  used  successfully  to  sell  the  his  story  on  new  cars  in  a  re- 

othor*  rural  market,  which  is  now  roll-  cent  edition  in  an  attempt  to 

ft#  ing  in  money.  ferret  out  information  about  the 

newspapers  general  condition  of  cars  today, 

fall  and  winter  sea-  Strikes  Teach  Merchants  Address^  to  owners  of  pas- 

ft#  «tftft  ftft  ft„r  frin  senger  cars,  the  questionnaire  re- 


Gets  Mandate 
From  Readers 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


Ohio  and  Indiana  during  a  six-  User  in  his  market.  There  is  no 
day  period  last  month.  Each  black  magic  involved  in  a  con- 
mght  a  meeting  was  held  in  a  tinuous  s^edule  of  2-inch  or  40- 
different  market,  under  the  aus-  inch  ads,  run  three  Umes  a 


™ns  a  daily  schedule  of  Help  .  _ _ . 

Wanted  ads  in  the  classified  sec-  ‘Our  merchants  have  learned  to  the  survey,  being  sponsored 

tion.  When  we  asked  him  why  1°*’  ^*'®  I^”*®  I*''®®  by  the  American  Automobile  As¬ 
he  ran  so  many  classified  ads  what  local  news  means  to  sociation,  indicate  that  the  post- 

he  replied:  “It  gives  readers  of  subscribers.  You  war  period  will  not  be  a  100% 

the  classified  columns  the  idea  8®^  local  news  out  of  a  seller’s  market.  Many  motorists 

that  we  are  busy  people,  always  Pbone  book,  a  poster  or  on  the  are  maintaining  a  “wait  and 
in  need  of  more  help  ’’  Not  bad'  ***’•  **  1°®  much  of  it  and  see”  attitude  and  will  watch  per- 

■  you  can’t  possibly  get  the  local  formance  of  the  first  batch  of 

Copy  Themos  news  to  a  given  family  at  a  cer-  1947  cars. 

As  most  of  us  know,  manufac-  Ume  without  a  newspaper.  Mr.  Pierce  further  says  that, 

turers  of  heating  equipment,  8®*  ^  be  available  for  all  “Need  for  tires  leads  in  more 
like  others,  have  been  limited  in  members  of  the  family  at  a  time  than  50%  of  the  reports  received 

production.  Result:  ’There  is  when  they  want  to  read;  not  thus  far.”  Other  parts  needed 


production. 


for  at  least  1,000,000  new  warm  ®®  the  air.’ 


THE  PERCE-TimE  CRLL  16  FOR 


5 


Everywhere— th*  call  for  *H:attoii"  le 
M  ^  heard.  Thiace  made  of  It-  and  they  are 

JUP  unazinsly  varied  almoet  caaaed  to  exUt 

e  when  war  demanded  every  praciauc  yard, 
y  Now— with  Peace— our  Nation  fand  the 

r  world)  asks  for  COTTON  as  never  hefore. 

I  This  means  continuous  prosperity  for  the  Greater  Gastonia 
niarket,  with  its  trade  area  population  of  over  100,000,  its  42 
textile  plants,  its  30  diversified  industries  and  Its  weekly  payroll 
of  $150,000.00. 

I  Here  Is  “The  South’s  City  of  Spindles“.  internationally  fa¬ 
mous.  lu  huyinc  power  will  “Keep  on  the  Beam”,  in  peace  as 
in  war.  One  newspaper  covers  the  market  daily.  It  was 
founded  in  1880. 


The  John  Budd  Co.,  National  Representatives 


CfiS'roHiA 


rhfKAM  u.as4  _ a  jf -  -wwsunw,  TurMi  inaTKei,  wnicn  is  now  roll"  cent  eaiuon  in  an  aitcnipi 

ft#  “®®^  ing  in  money.  ferret  out  information  about  the 

newspapers  general  condition  of  cars  today, 

fall  and  Winter  sea-  Strikes  Teach  Merchants  Address^  to  owners  of  pas- 

o<  M.nrt“d  0  .“ii  "TrSSS  The  tot  stop  on  our  trip  was  'SIt“tte’“““d2r”'“c'’hS 

Uem?  listed  that  ne^  replace- 

e  rate  of  40,000  lines  a  year.  ®'^  repair.  It  asks  also  how 

Five  days  each  week  Mr.  ^rUro  ®®®®  ®  ®®''^  would  be  bought 

Knapp  runs  an  ad  of  40  lines  on  ht  **  available  and  solicits  sugges- 

^o  coli^ns.  In  addition,  he  signmeant  Tt^ement-  ^  ^‘®"®  ®-  improvement  in  design. 


Mr.  Pierce  reports  that  replies 


Hughes  in  Padiic 
For  Louisville  Timeg 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  4  p, 
to  the  Pacific  to  write 
ized  reports  of  Kentucklanim 
Hoosiers,  Paui  J. 

Hughes,  city  edi- 
tor  of  the  Louis- 
ville  Times,  got 
there  just  in 
time  to  see  the 
war  end. 

He  filed  only 
one  story  —  the 
reactions  of 
G.I.’s  to  the 
atomic  bomb 
and  Russia’s  war 
entry  —  before 
the  Japs  quit, 
and  at  last  re- 
port  was  headed  for  Tokye 

Headquartered  at  Guam  ilm 
with  Lt.  Comdr.  Barry  IS 
ham,  president  of  the  Cb^ 
Journal  and  the  Times,  Brnke 
plans  to  continue  his  reports  k 
“the  foiks  at  home." 

A  Nieman  Fellow,  Huffaaba 
been  on  the  Times  stanfor  11 
years.  His  place  on  the  dtydp 
has  been  taken  over  until  h 
return  by  Jasper  Hodsoa. 

■ 

Unique  V  Edition 

Jackson,  Wyo.,  Sept.  4-Ik 
victory  edition  of  the  JtdcKii 
Hole  Courier,  of  which  Jim 
C.  Huidekoper  is  publiAe 
featured  a  front  page  devda 
to  a  listing  of  the  names  of  loa 
men  and  women  in  the  aim 
forces.  A  page  three  ito; 
brought  them  up  to  date  a 
local  events. 


Other  parts  needed 


now  a  latent,  immediate  demand  when  a  sponsor  has  his  time  go  are  listed  in  order  as:  body  ap¬ 


pointments,  brakes,  clutch,  en- 


air,  steam  and  hot  water  plants.  It  is  our  guess  that  at  least  gine,  ignition  system,  radiator. 
It  will  be  some  time  before  the  seven  out  of  ten  local  advertis-  oB  filter,  steering  gear,  carbure- 
average  homeowner  can  walk  ers  can  be  sold  the  frequency  tor,  battery  and  transmission, 
into  a  heating  appliance  store  and  continuity  idea.  Start  a  few  • 

and  get  what  he  wants,  so  the  of  them  right  now,  regardless  of  How  AFA  Momhorw 
retiring  of  old  heating  plants  their  stock  situation.  ’This  kind  Th® 


U  bii  bSsineM  suuauon.  inis  Kina  The  Advertising  Federation 

IS  Dig  ousiness.  of  program  will  show  you  In-  q#  America  has  el^ited  to  mem- 

On  Tu^ys  Thursdays  and  creases  in  lin^e  of  from  10%  to  be4Tp  Iht 
Fridays,  Mr.  Knapp  runs  the  much  as  100%  during  1946.  Applegate  Advertising  Agency, 
same  copy,  week  in  and  week  (No.  151  in  a  series)  Muncie,  Ind. 

out,  something  like  this:  “Fur-  ~ — - - 

the  furnaces  listed  below  and  THE  PERCE-TimE  CRLL  16  FOR 

many  others.”  Tlien  follows  a 
list  of  58  different  makes  that 
are  still  in  operation  in  Mans¬ 
field.  A  reader  checks  the  list, 
finds  his  furnace  there,  and  the 
phone  rings  at  the  Knapp  office. 

Simple  and  effective. 

TTie  Williamson  company  runs 
its  ads,  40  lines  on  two  columns, 
using  letters  from  satisfied  users, 
over  Mr.  Knapp’s  signature.  Five 
a  week,  each  M  lines,  multiplied 
by  50  weeks,  gives  you  the  total 
linage  of  this  dealer,  plus  his 
continuous  classified  ads  in  14 
lines,  single  column,  six  days  a 
week.  Some  schedule! 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  tell 
the  net  profits  of  this  business, 
but  we  can  say  that  Mr.  Knapp 
is  one  of  the  25  most  successful 
merchants  in  his  market. 

TTie  time  is  ripe  for  every  pub-  • 
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with  twenty  more  trainloads  of  homecoming  troops 


From  the  decks  of  the  world’s  largest  liner, 
towering  above  her  dock,  15,000  eager,  khaki- 
clad  passengers  watch  New  York  Central’s  harbor 
fleet  go  into  action. 

A  ferry  noses  expertly  up  to  the  pier  and  makes 
fast.  A  powerful  tug  stands  by  to  steady  her.  Then, 
in  endless  file,  soldiers  stream  from  the  great  ship, 
along  the  pier  and  aboard  the  ferry  which  shuttles 
them  to  trains  waiting  at  the  gaily  decorated  rail¬ 
road  docks  across  the  river. 

Thus  the  marine  know-how  of  the  world’s  largest 
railroad  harbor  fleet,  which  normally  serves  thou¬ 


sands  of  New  York  Central’s  foreign  traders,  is  now 
speeding  the  return  of  America’s  victorious  fighters... 
the  biggest  and  most  welcome  transportation  job  of 
the  war.  For  it’s  the  job  of  bringing  back  in  mon  ths 
the  mighty  forces  that  were  years  moving  abroad. 
•  •  • 

Your  understanding  and  cooperation  have  helped 
with  every  war  task,  from  mobilization  to  the 
homecoming  of  our  boys.  And  tomorrow  the 
experience  bom  of  that  tremendous  transportation 
eflbrt  will  mean  finer,  more  efficient  rail  service 
for  you. 


_  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  VICTORY^ONDS 
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^guished  team  of  correspondents  moved  into 
M  stories  of  history  with  the  professional  com- 
end  experience. 

fcapital  after  four  years,  nearly  two  of  which  he 
lanUa  and  Shanghai. 

Bed  Boyle  landed  with  the  Marines  in  Tokyo  boy. 

;  Chief  of  Bureau,  and  Alva  Dopking  pictured  the 


oad  completed  a  swift  trip  completely  around  the  world 
^difield.  Spencer  Davis  described  the  devastation  that 


horn,  other  AP  men  arrived  to  cover  every  angle  of  the 
Dore  Tokyo  is  on  AP  dateline.  Once  more  from  Japan  you 


yline  of  Dependability 
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OUH  POSTWAR  PLAN 

EVERYONE  is  talking  reconversion  and 
postwar  plans,  and  that  includes  Editor 
It  ^'BLisHER.  Naturally,  we  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  “reconvert"  to  any  “peace-time" 
product.  We  will  continue  to  publish  the 
best  news  magazine  for  newspaper  and 
advertising  men  that  our  abilities  and  our 
resources  will  permit  us. 

This  publication's  postwar  plans  are 
built  around  our  readers  and  our  adver¬ 
tisers.  Concerning  both  categories  is  our 
decision  never  to  return  to  our  former 
format  which  we  dropped  in  February. 
1944.  for  a  smaller  size.  Announced  at 
that  time  as  our  “Wartime  Format”  to 
conserve  paper.  Editor  &  Publisher’s  pres¬ 
ent  compactness  has  been  praised  by  all 
and  criticized  by  none.  Our  readers  and 
our  advertisers  like  it.  so  we  will  keep  it. 

Also  of  interest  to  both  groups  was  our 
prompt  decision,  immediately  after  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  magazine  paper  limitation 
order,  to  print  on  a  heavier  and  better 
grade  of  paper  as  soon  as  available.  Our 
present  35-pound  stock  was  forced  on  us 
by  the  heavy  wartime  demand  of  impor¬ 
tant  news  coverage  and  the  persistent  re¬ 
quests  of  advertisers  for  more  space. 
Heavier  and  better  paper  will  provide 
better  printing,  more  accurate  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  advertising  and  illustrations. 

At  present  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
paper  mill  which  assures  of  at  least  40- 
pound  paper  some  time  this  fall.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  heavier  grades  is  still  restricted  by 
government  order,  but  it  is  our  intention 
to  use  such  grades  as  soon  as  they  are  ob¬ 
tainable.  The  magazine  paper  picture  is 
not  rosy,  and  the  mills  are  considering 
production  of  heavier  grades  but  limiting 
customers  on  the  same  tonnage  as  last  year 
which  would  mean  less  yardage.  How¬ 
ever.  we  plan  to  do  our  best  within  our 
mill  limitations  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  our  product. 

As  for  our  actual  news  content,  we  also 
have  plans.  Readers  may  have  noted  in 
the  last  year  our  expanding  world-wide 
coverage,  increased  use  of  pictures,  bright¬ 
er  headlines,  briefer  stories,  and  more  of 
them.  This  trend  will  be  accentuated  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

For  domestic  coverage.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  opening  a  full-time  editorial 
office  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  near 
future  thiis  bringing  to  four  the  number 
of  E  It  P  news  bureaus — Washington.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Philadelphia  being  the  others.  Ad¬ 
ditional  bureaus  will  be  opened  in  stra¬ 
tegic  cities  from  time  to  time.  This  will 
not  conflict  with  the  expert  news  coverage 
we  have  been  receiving,  and  will  continue 
to  receive,  from  our  one  hundred  string 
correspondents  located  in  important  cities 
around  the  country. 

For  international  coverage,  plans  are  al¬ 
ready  afoot  for  naming  Editor  &  Publisher 
representatives  in  the  leading  capitals  of 
the  world. 

Actually,  our  postwar  plan  is  a  reitera¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  that  have  always 
guided  this  publication — the  best  possible 
news  coverage  of  the  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertising  world  presented  in  an  increas¬ 
ingly  interesting  and  readable  manner 
providing  the  best  newspaper  for  news¬ 
paper  men  and  advertising  men  in  the 
world. 


A  doubleminded  mun  iit  unklubie  in  all  hit 
way*. — James  1;  8. — Hebrews,  XI;  1. 


RADIO  NEWS  FADES 

FROM  Broadcasting  magazine  for  Sept.  3 
comes  the  admission  that  radio  stations 
and  advertising  agencies  are  wondering 
about  the  fate  of  newscasts,  with  their 
chief  source  of  fresh  copy — the  war — at 
an  end.  According  to  Broadcasting's  Chi¬ 
cago  correspondent,  the  problem  Is  “caus¬ 
ing  lamps  to  burn  late  into  the  night  in 
Chicago  radio  stations  and  agencies." 

The  article  points  out  station  managers 
are  frank  to  admit  that  interest  in  inter¬ 
national  news,  with  the  exeception  of  the 
Jap  occupation  story,  is  beginning  to  wane 
as  indicated  by  a  surge  in  Hooper  ratings 
on  daytime  serials  and  musical  shows. 
“Agencies  are  no  less  concerned  with  the 
loss  of  this  great  war  audience,"  continues 
Broadcasting,  “and  radio  departments  are 
in  the  market  for  new  ideas  and  new 
shows,  particularly  scripts  that  will  give 
the  listener  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
grimness  of  war  news.” 

Perhaps  it  is  only  a  straw  in  the  wind, 
but  it  would  appear  that  radio  stations  are 
not  capable  of  adjusting  their  newscasts 
to  meet  a  situation  in  which  the  emphasis 
is  no  longer  on  scare  heads  from  the  war 
fronts.  Radio  has  been  prone  to  ride  the 
ether  waves  with  flash  news  which  stole 
the  show  from  newspaper  headlines  during 
the  war,  but  now  that  the  war  is  over, 
radio  is  worried  as  to  how  to  compete  with 
newspapers  in  news  coverage. 

Radio  station  managers  realize  there  la 
no  adequate  substitute  for  newspapers 
when  it  comes  to  day-in-and-day-out  pres¬ 
entation  of  local  and  national  news. 

COLOR  PHOTOS  BY  RADIO 

A  FULL  PAGE  color  picture  of  Truman, 
Stalin  and  Attlee  meeting  in  Potsdam 
appeared  in  last  week's  issue  of  Collier’s 
with  the  claim:  “This  is  the  first  color 
photo  ever  transmitted  by  radio.”  Credit 
was  given  to  the  Army  Pictorial  Service 
and  the  Army  Communications  Service. 

We  don't  like  to  deflate  the  Army  or 
Collier's,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Associated  Press  transmitted  the  first  color 
photo  by  radio  back  in  June,  1939,  from 
New  York  to  London. 

Collier's  also  claims  “this  is  the  first 
magazine  publication  of  a  Telechrome.” 
To  set  the  record  straight.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  pioneered  back  in  June,  1937,  and 
was  the  first  to  print  a  four-color  picture 
sent  over  ordinary  telephone  wires  from 
Chicago  to  New  York.  The  experiment 
was  conducted  for  E  &  P  by  W.  G.  H. 
Finch,  inventor  of  the  process,  and  was 
called  by  him  “Telechrome.” 


TOKYO  CENSORSHIP 

WE  REJOICE  that  censorship 

around  the  world  because  of  the  w 
has  been  discarded,  particularly  in 
United  States.  Great  Britain  and  Fruct 

At  the  time  this  progress  is  being  made 
however,  we  have  witnes.sed  a  display  g 
Army  censorship  stupidity  in  Tc^yo  yj. 
paralleled  in  our  history  It  wu  bid 
enough  to  have  our  war  correspondtsti 
in  Manila,  Okinawa  and  Guam  scooped  by 
Domei  and  the  Japanese  radio  on  nr 
render  negotiations  a  few  weeks  ago  be 
cause  our  own  military  could  not  see  the 
wisdom  of  releasing  the  stories  first  thea;- 
.selves.  But  now.  our  reporters  have  been 
removed  from  Tokyo  because  “it  is  m 
American  military  policy  for  corremand- 
ents  to  spearhead  the*  occupation.” 

Whether  it  is  “policy"  or  not  is  ridk- 
ulous.  The  result  Is  that  the  Amerku 
people  are  receiving  their  news  from 
Tokyo  at  this  critical  time  only  by  courtay 
of  Domei — Japanese  controlled. 

For  the  present  we  must  accept  Domiii 
interpretation  of  statements  by  JapancR 
leaders  in  Tokyo.  A  New  York  Timet  dir 
patch  reports  that  American  newspaper 
men  “forced  to  remain  in  Yokohama  be 
latedly  receive  handouts  of  translatlou 
from  the  Japanese  press  that  are  carefully 
edited  and  selected  with  a  view  to  uphold¬ 
ing  the  official  Japanese  line  that  ‘We  in 
defeated  but  we  hope  the  Americans  wiB 
be  as  good  winners  as  we  are  losen.'’ 

We  would  think  our  military  leaden  had 
learned  enough  of  Japanese  trickery  by 
this  time.  The  Japs  made  the  double  croa 
popular  in  the  Pacific  and  there  is  do 
reason  to  assume  they  are  going  to  become 
straight  forward  and  honest  over  night 
What  the  Japanese  say  and  what  Domei 
reports  them  as  saying  might  be  two 
different  things. 

Free  rein  to  honest  American  reporten. 
some  of  whom  have  been  there  before  and 
‘know  their  way  around."  is  one  way  to 
guard  against  this. 

AP  PETITION 

IN  ITS  petition  to  the  Supreme  Court  for 
a  re-hearing  on  its  final  judgment  in 
the  government’s  anti-trust  suit,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  has  raised  an  entirely  new 
point.  The  AP  implies  opening  the  mem¬ 
bership  to  all  newspapers  would  result  in 
fewer — not  more — newspapers. 

The  saneness  of  this  reasoning  was 
demonstrated  at  the  recent  San  Francisco 
conference  when  two  New  York  newr 
papers  published  editions  there  transmit¬ 
ting  their  complete  pages  by  Wirephoto  or 
their  news  copy  by  leased  wire.  The  im¬ 
provement  of  facsimile  and  transmisiioo 
by  wire  would  foster  the  growth  of  some 
metropolitan  papers  into  national  news¬ 
papers  printing  simultaneously  in  several 
different  places  to  the  detriment  of  local 
publications.  This  would  defeat  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  government  action- 

We  feel,  however,  the  most  important 
issues  before  the  Supreme  Court  are  the 
wisdom  of  placing  such  an  important 
agency  of  a  free  press  under  the  constant 
surveillance  of  the  court,  and  the  imprac 
ticability  of  the  AP  complying  with  two 
court  orders  based  on  such  divergent 
views  and  opinions. 
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SXJI  E.  GEARHART,  general 
minager  of  the  Fayetteville 
(Ark.)  Sorthwest  Arkansas 
Times,  has  been  made  a  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Democrat  Publish- 
jnl  Co.  and  elected  vice-presi- 
and  a  member  of  the  board 
gl  directors.  Mr.  Gearhart  has 
heen  associated  with  the  Times 
for  the  past  five  years,  first  as 
idTcrtising  manager  and  later 
u  general  manager.  He  was  ad- 
vortising  manager  of  the  Fort 
Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest  Amer- 
icen  and  Times  Record  for  30 
years  and  before  going  to  Fay¬ 
etteville  was  with  the  Metro 
Newspaper  Service,  New  York 
City.  He  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Midwest  Advertising 
Managers  Association. 

Li.  Comm.  E.  M.  Loftus,  who 
has  been  in  service  with  the 
U.  S.  Navy  for  the  last  four 
years,  will  rejoin  the  Chicago 
office  of  Paul  Block  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  Sept.  10.  Prior  to  enter¬ 
ing  service  he  was  associated 
with  the  firm  for  15  years. 

Allan  C.  Bartlett,  editor  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Press,  was 
guest  speaker  at  the  Friday 
night  gang  dinner  of  the  San 
rrancisco  Press  Club  on  Aug.  31. 
Bartlett,  a  former  president  of 
the  club,  spoke  on  “Newspapers 
in  Postwar.” 

W.  W.  (Peter)  Southam,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Van~ 
couver  (B.  C. )  Province  for  the 
last  seven  years,  left  recently 
(or  Montreal  to  become  execu¬ 
tive  assistant  at  the  office  of  the 
Southam  Company,  Ltd.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Province  and  as¬ 
sociated  Southam  newspapers. 

SroNEY  H.  Bliss,  co-publisher 
ot  the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette, 
has  been  named  commodore  of 
the  Lake  Geneva  Yacht  Club. 

C.  P.  Liter  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State  Times  and 
Morning  Advocate.  He  succeeds 
Herbert  S.  Benjamin,  who  has 
resigned  to  devote  all  of  his  time 
to  his  own  business,  the  Army 
and  Navy  Publishing  Co.  Mr. 
Liter  was  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  State  Times  and 
has  been  associated  with  the 
papers  since  1922. 

W.  K.  Ulerich,  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  State 
College  ( Pa. )  Center  Daily 
Times,  has  been  elected  national 
president  of  the  Penn  State 
Alumni  Association. 


In  The  Business  Office 

FRED  F.  LIVINGSTON  has  been 
appointed  retail  advertising 
n»anager  and  W.  P.  McDonald 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Son  Francisco  (Cal.)  News. 
Mr.  Livingston  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  retail  advertising 
department  of  the  News  for 
more  than  seven  years,  going 
there  from  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News.  Mr.  McDonald 
was  formerly  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Journal-Star. 

Maj.  Charles  H.  (  Chub  ) 
Smith,  Jr.,  has  returned  to  his 


position  as  vicepresident  of  the 
Knoxville  ( Tenn. )  Publishing 
Co.  after  serving  three  years 
with  the  armed  forces.  He  will 
work  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Knoxville  Journal. 

Ruth  Perry,  formerly  with 
Firestone  Stores,  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Raleigh  (Va. )  Times. 

Earl  Jewell,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Mount  Vernon  (Ill.) 
Register-News  tor  the  past  two 
years,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Warren 
(  O. )  Tribune  Chronicle. 

Eleanor  Johnstone,  formerly 
of  the  St.  Paul  ( Minn. )  Dispatch- 
Pioneer-Press  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  has  joined  the  promotion 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Donald  P.  Seloon  has  been 
appointed  personnel  manager  for 
the  McClatchy  Newspapers  or¬ 
ganization  in  California,  to  work 
with  J.  Brown  Maloney,  who  is 
the  personnel  director  for  the 
three  McClatchy  newspapers. 
Sacramento  Bee,  Fresno  Bee  and 
Modesto  Bee.  Seldon  was  for¬ 
merly  student  counselor  at  Sac¬ 
ramento  College. 

Richard  W.  Malony,  sales 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer’s  classified  advertising 
department,  and  Mrs.  Malony 
are  parents  of  a  baby  daughter, 
Ann  Clement,  born  Aug.  30. 

Carl  Slabach  has  received  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the 
Army  Air  Forces  and  has  joined 
Lancaster  ( Pa. )  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  in  the  national  advertising 
department.  Slabach  had  com¬ 
pleted  59  missions  over  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

ALEX  McCullough,  in  the 
editorial  department  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C. )  Herald  for 
the  last  two  years,  has  been 
named  managing  editor.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Vernon  Foster,  who  has 
resigned  to  join  the  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  AP  bureau.  McCullough, 
who  was  a  high  school  principal 
before  becoming  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  is  a  former  Herald  re¬ 
porter,  sports  editor,  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  Jimmie  Thompson, 
veteran  newspaper  man,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  city 
desk  of  the  Journal  to  the  same 
position  on  the  Herald.  W.  E. 
(Bud)  Seifert,  former  sports 


editor  of  the  Herald,  is  acting 
sports  editor  of  the  Journal. 

Louise  Frank,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  office  of  the  AP, 
has  joined  the  Boston  AP  day- 
side  staff,  doing  rewrite.  Rhoda 
Hanson,  Boston  free  lance  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  recently  joined  the 
Boston  AP  office.  She  is  doing 
rewrite  on  the  night  desk 
Thomas  Chase,  Boston  AP  early 
editor,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  London  office.  S.  F.  Nichol¬ 
son,  formerly  Boston  AP  traffic 
bureau  manager,  and  more  re¬ 
cently  chief  aviation  radioman 
in  the  South  Pacific,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  AP  post. 

Charles  A.  Orton,  for  14  years 
with  the  Bridgeport  ( Conn. ) 
Times,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Boston  Globe  as  a  rewrite  man 
Orton  resigned  from  the  Times 
in  1940  when  he  was  managing 
editor  to  fly  commercially,  be¬ 
coming  chief  pilot  of  a  civilian- 
operated  Navy  flight  school. 

Dick  Mowrer,  formerly  war 
correspondent  for  the  Chicag'^ 
Daily  News,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Post. 

William  G.  Latteman.  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Belleville  (N.  J.) 
Times  News,  has  joiped  the  staff 
of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express. 

Marlin  S.  Morgan,  chancery 
court  reporter  for  the  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  since 
1934,  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
editorship  of  the  New  Jersey 
Herald,  Newton,  N.  J.,  weekly. 

Maj.  Montgomery  Curtis  has 
been  relieved  from  active  duty 
with  the  Intelligence  Division, 
Headquarters,  Army  '  Service 
Forces,  in  Washington,  to  return 
as  city  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

Perry  J.  Walsh,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.  Y.)  Sunday  Courier 
and  subsequently  owner  -  pub¬ 
lisher  of  four  Ulster  County 
weeklies,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  national  employment  director 
for  the  American  Red  Cross, 
with  headquarters  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Lt.  Col.  Anthony  H.  Leviero 
has  been  relieved  from  active 
duty  with  Military  Intelligence 
Service,  War  Department  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff,  Washington,  to  return 
to  the  New  York  Times  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  as  editor  of  news 
on  veterans’  affairs. 

Dan  Brennan,  who  left  the 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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post  of  office  boy  on  the  old 
Minneapolis  Tribune  newspapers 
to  fly  for  the  Canadian  Air  Force 
and  then  transferred  to  the 
USAAF,  has  become  a  reporter 
for  the  Minneapolis  Times.  He 
wrote  a  book  between  flights 
and  during  a  turn  in  the  hos* 
pital.  While  stationed  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  married  an  English  girl. 

Kwooeth  H.  Turner,  staff  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
has  been  appointed  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  newspa¬ 
per.  He  succeeds  Ralph  Smith, 
who  has  served  in  that  capacity 
for  many  years,  but  who  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Georgia  on  an  ex¬ 
tended  leave  because  of  illness. 
Mr.  Turner  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  Atlanta  Georgian  before 
going  to  the  Journal  five  years 
ago. 

Richard  L.  Armfielo,  former 
chief  of  bureau  for  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  has  joined  the  radio  divi¬ 
sion  of  Agricultural  Advertising 
and  Research,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
advertising  and  public  relations 
agency.  Armfield  is  processing 
news  for  a  15-minute,  Monday- 
through-Friday  news  broadcast. 
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sponsored  by  the  Cooperative 
Grange  League  Federation  Ex¬ 
change,  over  a  regional  network. 

Harry  Moody,  radio  editor  and 
rewrite  man  on  the  Springfield 
Illinois  State  Journal,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  will  do  publicity 
work  in  the  Springfield  office  of 
the  Central  Illonis  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  company.  Milton  Shapiro, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  of  the  Illinois  State 
Journal  at  Springfield  and  the 
Peoria  Star,  Is  publishing  a  shoe 
trade  magazine  at  Decatur,  Ill. 

William  E.  Foard,  in  newspa¬ 
per  work  for  60  years  and  an 
employe  of  the  News-Journal 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  for  the 
past  23  years,  recently  resigned. 
At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he 
was  on  the  composing  room  copy 
desk  of  the  Wilmington  News. 


Robert  (  Bob  )  Marks  has 
rejoined  the  staff  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Commercial  Appeal  as  re¬ 
porter  after  being  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  Army.  Jack  Car- 
ley,  editorial  writer  for  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  paper’s  staff  after 
several  months  of  covering  the 
war  in  Europe.  Robert  (Bob) 
Paine,  managing  editor  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal,  has  been 
crowned  golf  champion  of  the 
Memphis  Publishing  Co. 

Jack  Powers,  late  of  the  U.  S. 
Second  Army,  has  joined  the  pa¬ 
per's  copy  desk  and  Charles  A. 
Nicholas,  Jr.,  has  been  added  to 
the  photographic  staff.  Nicholas 
saw  four  and  a  half  years  of 
service,  including  duty  in  Egypt 
and  Lybia.  He  succeeds  Vernon 
Thompson,  resigned. 

Henrietta  Medlock,  reporter 
for  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Missouri. 
Mary  Beth  Hansen,  editorial 
employe  of  the  Press-Scimitar, 
has  resigned. 

Al  Jennings  has  joined  the 
Burlington  (N.  C. )  Times-News 
staff  as  a  reporter.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Herald.  Jennings  succeeds  Wal¬ 
ter  Whitaker,  who  was  called 
into  the  Army  late  in  July. 

Holt  McPherson,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  managing  ^itor  of  the 
Shelby  (N.  C.)  Daily  Star,  and 
a  leader  in  Rotary  club  activity 
is  being  presented  by  the  Shelby 
Rotary  club  for  the  post  of  North 
Carolina  district  governor  of 
Rotary. 

Walter  W.  Harper,  formerly 
on  the  news  staff  of  the  Raleigh 
(Va.)  Times,  has  been  named 
sports  editor,  succeeding  Reese 
Hart,  who  has  joined  U.P. 

Ed  Whitney,  formerly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  St.  Augustine 
( Fla. )  Record  and  later  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Detroit  and  Akron,  O.. 
but  more  recently  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  St.  Johns  River 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  assumed  his  new  duties 
Sept.  4. 

Dr.  James  W.  Montgomery, 
writer  and  lecturer,  left  Sept.  1 


65  ROSES  FOR  ROSE 


portment  9  ave  him  a  huge  birth¬ 
day  coke,  and  a  bouquet  oi  65 
roses.  He  has  been  with  the 
Tribune  for  35  years. 


for  a  five-week  tour  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  area  via  Pan  American 
World  Airways  Clipper.  He  will 
write  articles  about  his  trip  for 
the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Sentinel, 
the  Religious  News  Service,  and 
the  Protestant  Voice,  weekly. 

John  A.  Conde,  former  re¬ 
porter  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  is 
now  an  assistant  in  the  public 
relations  department  at  Nash- 
Kelvinator  Corp.  in  Detroit. 

Leo  Donovan,  formerly  city 
hall  reporter  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  has  been  named  automo¬ 
bile  editor  of  the  publication. 
He  is  writing  a  new  daily  col¬ 
umn,  “Everybody’s  Business,’’ 
covering  the  Detroit  financial 
front  and  automotive  circles. 

T.  Murray  Reed,  executive 
city  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  recently  was  a 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 


given  by  his  cousin.  Col. 

R.  McDowell,  at  the  OfBctn' 
Club  at  Fort  Warren,  Wyo 
while  in  the  West  with  Mri 
Reed  to  attend  the 
Cheyenne  Frontier  Days  cek- 
bration. 

Franklin  Page,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  for  the  St 
Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  wili 
begin  on  Oct.  1  his  fifth  year  ai 
editor  of  Northwest  Contractor 
and  Engineer,  Minneapolis  hi|h- 
way,  airport  and  engineeriiq 
construction  publication. 

Henry  J.  Ludemann,  church 
and  market  editor  for  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Nebraska  State  Journal 
during  the  past  30  months,  hai 
resigned  to  join  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Visalia  (Cal.)  Ttmei- 
Delta.  Before  working  for  the 
Journal,  he  was  executive  secre 
tary  to  the  Nebraska  Council  of 
Churches  and  Christian  Elduca- 
tion  for  three  years. 

Eric  W.  Allen,  Jr..  U.P.  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  Salem,  Ore., 
has  resigned  to  become  private 
secretary  to  Gov.  Earl  Snell.  He 
is  succeeded  by  Eldon  Baristi. 
formerly  of  the  Olympia 
(Wash.)  Daily  Olympian,  who 
joined  U.P.  in  Portland  and 
moved  to  Salem. 

Aline  Mosby,  U.P.  night  man¬ 
ager  in  Seattle,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Los  Angeles  bu¬ 
reau.  Jean  Sheldon,  workini 
vacation  tricks  in  Northwest 
U.P.  bureaus,  replaced  her  in 
Seattle. 

Anne  Craven  and  Lois  Butlb 
have  joined  the  U  P.  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.  Miss  Craven  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Daily  Emerald  at  the 
University  of  Oregon,  had  done 
summer  work  for  U  P.,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Spokane  bureau 
upon  graduation.  Miss  Butler 
was  formerly  society  editor  aixi 
reporter  for  the  Oregon  City  En¬ 
terprise. 

Willard  D.  Eberhart,  UP. 
manager  in  Seattle,  and  Mrs. 
Eberhart  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  their  first  child. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Allen  Snipes,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  after  Louis  Rose,  circulation  director  of 
four  and  a  half  years’  service,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  celebrated 
has  joined  the  Memphis,  Tenn..  his  65th  birthday  recently  and 
staff  of  the  AP  as  photographer,  employes  oi  the  circulation  de- 
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Surprising  Facts  About  Bituminous  Coal 

1 .  American  manufacturing  requires  almost 
3  times  as  much  Bituminous  Coal  as  all 
other  major  fuels  combined. 


2.  Over  $400,000,000  has  been  spent  by 
Bituminous  Coal  mining  companies  during 
the  past  20  years  on  mechanical  equipment 
and  facilities  to  make  coal  mining  less  la¬ 
borious,  more  efficient  and  safer. 


3.  In  wages  alone,  coal  miners  receive  an 
average  of  about  60<i  out  of  every  dollar  of 
c-oal  sales  . .  .  the  mine  owners  rect-ive  an 
average  profit  of  alxiut  2^. 


Bituminous  Coal  Institute 
60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


W£  FOOV  INDUSTRY  SAYS 
“THANKS  FOR  C0AL“ 

Bituminous  Coal  meets  the  needs  not  only 
of  the  food  industry  but  also  of  factory, 
farm,  railroads  and  the  home.  In  fact,  4  out 
of  every  7  homes  in  the  U.  S,  are  heated  by 
coal— and  the  industry  is  hard  at  work  to 
make  your  postwar  coal  in  more  uniform 
sizes,  dustless,  cleaner  than  ev-er. 


WELL,  JIMMY,  coal  makes  bak¬ 
ing  powder -and  that’s  wliat 
helps  make  your  la)  er  cake  so 
hght  and  fluffyl  In  fact,  almost 
ever)  thing  you  eat  owes  some¬ 
thing  to  Bituminous  Coal.  Food 
packing  plants  depend  on  coal 
to  supply  heat  for  cooking  and 
processing  ...  to  supply  elec- 
tneity  to  run  the  machinery. 


■  COAL  COOLS  as  well  as  heats- it  makes  refrigerants  j’ 
V  that  safeguard  tlie  wholesomeness  of  meat  and  dairy 
IN  pnxlucts  on  their  way  to  your  table.  Chemicals  from 
'  j  coal  are  used  on  the  ranch  to  maintain  the  health  of  p 
'  fiKid  animals.  The  quality  of  farm  and  orchard  prod¬ 
ucts  is  improved  bv  plant  foixls  and  fertilizers  made 
from  c-oal.  And  Bituminous  Coal  powers  94  per  cent  of 
all  the  locomotives  that  haul  America’s  food  to  market.  •* 


BITUMINOUS  A  COAL*  MAN'S  GREATEST  SMUANT 
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More  coverage  for  the  same  power 


•  FM  can  increase  your  effective  radiated 
power  and  coverage  to  give  more  listeners 
b*tt0r  reception.  General  Electric  FM  makes 
this  improved  service  possible  with  high- 
gain  antennas  that  multiply  your  effective 
radiated  power  output  many  times. 

•  This  is  why. 

•  Conventional  antennas  designed  for  stand¬ 
ard  broadcast  frequencies  produce  no  signal 
gain;  for  on  sundard  broadcast  frequencies, 
high-gain  antennas  are  impractical  to  erect 
because  of  physical  limitations.  With  FM, 
however,  high-gain  antennas  have  practical 
dimensions  and  are  easy  to  install.  Antennas 
of  this  type  can  give  one  kilowatt  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  eight;  five  kilowatts  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  forty — at  no  increase  in  transmitter, 
tube,  maintenance,  or  power  costs! 

•  Outstanding  performer  among  high-gain 
antennas  is  the  G-E  circular  antenna  which 
produces  higher  signal  gain  per  bay  and 


gives  substantially  equal  coverage  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  And  for  those  installations  where 
other  than  circular  radiation  patterns  are 
required,  G-E  circular  antennas  of  special 
design  will  be  available.  Compare  these  facts: 


•  Today,  G-E  circular  antennas  are  proving 
themselves  in  many  of  the  nation’s  leading 
FM  broadcast  stations  where  they  are  giving 
greater  coverage  per  watt  and  more  effective 
radiated  power  per  station  dollar. 

For  complete  information  on  General  Elec¬ 
tric  FM  circular  antennas  and  on  FM  broad¬ 
cast  equipment,  write  Electronics  Department, 
General  Electric,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


Establiih  a  priority  on 
dnlivry  of  your  ftt 
oquipmont. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the 
"G-E  Equipment  Reserva¬ 
tion  Plan”  which  explains 
General  Electric's  plan  to 
help  you  obtain  early  de¬ 
livery  of  transmitters  and 
associated  equipment. 


NO.  or  BAYS 

POWER  CAIN* 

COVERAGE** 

7 

1.70 

10,600  aq.  mi. 

4 

3.63 

13,250  aq.  mi 

6 

5.50 

laisOO  tq.  mi 

• 

7.24 

15,400  iq.  mi. 

*  Compared  to  a  Rtandard  half-wave  dipole. 

••  60  mlerovolt-pee-meter  contour. 

Tranamltter  power  output.  10  kw. 

Average  antenna  elevation,  400  feet. 

^  8-BAY  TYPE 


Ratf'd  transmitter  power 
10  kw. 


Effective  radiated  power 
72.4  Itw. 

Effective  coverage 
1 5,400  sq.  mi. 


IIONAL  COVERAGE  WITH  NO  INCREASE  IN  TRANSMITTER  POWER. 


vf  development  of  General  Electric, 
iially  polarized  circular  antenna  — 
ed  the  "doughnut  "  —  is  capable  of 
ji'antially  equal  coveroge  in  all  di- 
-  th  power  gains  of  7  or  more.  Lower 
etween  boys  make  this  antenna  non- 
a  easy  to  tune 

culor  antennas  are  simple  in  design, 
construction,  withstand  high  wind 
and  provide  high  efficiency  over  the 
w  broodcast  band.  Sleet-melting  units 
able  where  required. 


T 


FM  DOES  IT—  FM  minimizes  station  interference. 

•  FM  increases  your  effective  radiated  •  FM  gives  your  programs  vivid  natural- 

power  with  the  G-E  Circular  Antenna.  ness  with  greater  dynamic  sound  range. 

•  FM  triples  your  tone  range  and  adds  a  •  FM  contributes  to  the  economy  of  your 

new  dimension  to  your  programs.  broadcast  system. 

•  FM  gives  your  audience  programs  with  ’ 

virtually  no  static  or  man-made  noise.  U**  EI*efronic  Tubes  in  your  sto- 

•  FM  multiplies  your  eflfeaive  coverage  »'®«  maximum  depandability  and 

day  and  night.  A"®'  performance. 


ANTENNAS  •  ELECTRONIC  TUBES  •  HOME  RECEIVERS 


AM*  TELEVISION 'FM 


53  FM  BROADCAST 
STATIONS  ARE  ON 
THE  AIR;  OVER  400 
APPLICATIONS  ARE 
PENDING. 


4i  2-BAY  TYPE 
Rated  transmitter  power 
10  kw. 

Effective  radiated  power 
17  kw. 

Effective  coverage 
10,600  sq.  mi. 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  44 

Harry  Lang  of  the  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  has  joined  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  as  feature 
writer.  James  (Jim)  Lee,  for¬ 
mer  Los  Angeles  Examiner  re¬ 
porter  who  has  been  with  the 
War  College  in  Washington,  has 
returned  to  his  post  with  the  Ex¬ 
aminer.  Lt.  David  Gershon,  for¬ 
mer  Examiner  waterfront  re¬ 
porter  who  has  been  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  has  returned  to  his 
old  beet,  and  Robert  Hargrove, 
who  has  been  with  the  OWI  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco,  is 
back  at  the  Examiner  copydesk. 
George  Einsiedel,  veteran  copy- 
reader,  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  the  copydesk.  Clarence  New¬ 
man,  who  has  been  pinch-hitting 
as  a  reporter,  is  back  at  the  real 
estate  desk. 

Richard  O'Connor,  formerly 
reporter  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald  A  Express,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  night  editor  of  Variety, 
Hollywood. 

Ellen  Morris,  former  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  reporter,  has 
joined  City  News  Service  of  Los 
Angeles  as  a  courthouse  re¬ 
porter. 

Frank  Neill,  war  correspon¬ 
dent  for  INS  early  in  the  war 
and  recently  discharged  honor¬ 
ably  from  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps,  has  resumed  duties  at 
the  INS  Los  Angeles  bureau. 
Neill  has  worked  for  INS  and 
dailies  in  New  Orleans,  Miami. 
Washington,  San  Francisco  and 
Honolulu. 

Larry  Meier,  war  correspon¬ 
dent  for  U.P.,  has  rejoined  the 
San  Francisco  bureau  as  Pacific 
news  writer. 

A.  A.  Wilkinson,  for  the  past 
18  years  head  of  the  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity  News  Bureau,  at  Dur¬ 
ham.  N.  C..  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  associate  editor  of  the 
Durham  ( N.  C. )  Morning  Her¬ 
ald.  He  will  begin  work  on  the 
Morning  Herald  Sept.  10.  Wilk¬ 
inson  was  one  of  the  first  pro¬ 
fessional  college  publicist. 

With  The  Colors 

COMMANDER  PAUL  C.  SMITH. 

editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 


on  leave,  has  been  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  for  "meri¬ 
torious  service."  Commander 
Smith  was  Public  Information 
Officer  of  the  expeditionary 
forces  at  Okinawa.  He  is  now 
Fleet  Public  Information  Officer 


with  the  naval  forces  in  the 
occupation  of  Japan. 

George  Carmack,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  lieutenant  colonel. 
Carmack,  now  with  the  Pacific 
Warfare  Board  in  Manila,  en¬ 
tered  the  Army  in  December, 
1940,  as  a  private.  He  was  the 
first  Selective  Service  volunteer 
from  Knox  County,  Tenn. 

Maj.  John  W.  Tierney,  former 
U.P.  reporter  and  now  public 
relations  officer  at  Camp  Lee, 
Va.,  has  been  awarded  a  cita¬ 
tion  for  meritorious  service 
from  Maj.  Gen.  Philip  Hayes, 
commanding  general  of  the 
Third  Service  Command,  for 
outstanding  work  in  the  field  of 
Army  public  relations. 

Capt.  Fred  Shaw,  former 
copyreader  for  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
has  been  appointed  public  rela¬ 
tions  ofiicer  for  the  AAF’s  Kees- 
ler  Field,  Miss.,  station. 

Donald  T.  Shea,  formerly  AP 
bureau  member  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  before  that  managing  editor 
of  the  Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  News, 
has  been  promoted  to  a  cap¬ 
taincy  in  the  Army.  Shea  is  now 
assigned  to  Military  Intelligence 
Service,  War  Department  Gen¬ 
eral  Staff,  Washington. 

T/Sgt.  Matthews  Griffith  of 
the  Camp  Lee,  Va.,  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Office  and  Mrs.  Griffith 
announce  the  birth  of  a  baby 
girl,  Beverley  Allen.  Sgt.  Grif¬ 
fith  formerly  was  with  the 
Waynesboro  News-Virginian. 

Lt.  John  A.  Giles,  USNR,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  AP  and  Caro- 
linas  dailies,  has  become  public 
information  officer  of  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Naval  District  and  Gulf 
Sea  Frontier  with  headquarters 
in  the  Du  Pont  Bldg,  Miami, 
Fla.  He  held  the  same  billet 
until  recently  with  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Naval  District  and  Ha¬ 
waiian  Sea  Frontier,  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Comm.  Peyton  T.  Anderson, 
president  of  the  .Macon  (Ga. ) 
Telegraph  Publishing  Co.,  home 
after  16  months  of  Navy  duty 
in  the  Paicific,  will  be  assigned 
to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  An¬ 
napolis.  for  new  public  informa¬ 
tion  duties  now  being  set  up 
there.  Commander  Anderson 
was  called  to  active  duty  in 
January,  1941. 

Bernard  Casserly,  formerly  a 
reporter  on  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  and  now 
in  a  public  relations  post  in  the 
Twin  Cities  for  the  Merchant 
Marine,  has  been  commissioned 
an  ensign.  Lt.  Col.  Art  Lund, 
formerly  chief  photographer  for 
the  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press,  has  I 
been  retired  from  active  service 
because  of  stomach  trouble.  He* 
served  as  photo  reconnaissance 
officer  for  the  Fifteenth  Air 
Force. 

Jay  Vessels,  Minneapolis  AP 
staffer  until  he  entered  service, 
and  who  has  been  in  Army  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work  in  Africa.  I 
Italy  and  now  in  Germany,  ha.”^ 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel. 

Lt.  Carl  Hammons,  former 
head  of  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner’s  advertising  service  de¬ 
partment.  has  joined  the  staff 


of  the  area  press  censor  at  Kun¬ 
ming,  China. 

Marine  Master  Technical 
Sgt.  Winthrop  A.  Cady,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Telegram,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  States  on  furlough 
after  30  months  in  the  South 
Pacific.  For  the  past  six  months 
he  has  been  editing  a  service¬ 
men’s  newspaper  in  New  Cale¬ 
donia,  the  South  Pacific  Daily 
News.  Cady  joined  the  paper 
after  he  had  participated  in  the 
Bougainville  campaign  as  a  com¬ 
bat  correspondent  with  the 
Third  Marine  Division.  The 
Daily  News  serves  all  three 
branches  (Army,  Navy,  Ma¬ 
rines)  of  the  service  in  the  area. 

Don  Hughes,  formerly  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  who  entered  the 
Naval  Reserve  in  1941,  has  been 
advanced  from  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander  to  commander.  Hughes 
saw  service  in  the  Marshalls 
and  Philippines  campaigns. 

Wedding  Bells 

JAMES  E.  KELLEY,  editor  of 

the  Laramie  (Wyo. )  Bulletin, 
and  Ruth  Ryan,  assistant  exten¬ 
sion  ^itor  at  the  University  of 
Wyoming,  Aug.  25,  at  the  Union 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Lara¬ 
mie.  Ernest  H.  Linford,  editor 
of  the  Laramie  Republican- 
Boomerang,  served  as  best  man. 

Cpl.  George  E.  McKnight  of 
the  South  Bend  ( Ind. )  Tribune, 
who  recently  returned  after  27 
months  in  service  in  England, 
and  Mary  Maxine  Smallzried, 
Aug.  25,  in  South  Bend. 

■ 

New  Stomp  Carries 
Picture  by  AP's  Carroll 

Washington,  Sept.  4 — A  pic¬ 
ture  taken  by  Associated  Press 
photographer  Peter  Carroll  was 
disclosed  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  today  to  have  been  used  as 
the  design  for  the  new  postage 
stamp  honoring  the  U.  S.  Army. 

The  three-cent  stamp  pictures 
American  soldiers  marching 
along  the  Champs  Elysees  in 
Paris.  The  Arc  de  Triomphe  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  background  and  six 
planes  are  dying  overhead. 

The  Post  Office  Department 
said  the  planes,  which  did  not 
appear  in  the  original  picture, 
were  superimposed  on  the  orig¬ 
inal  picture  by  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing. 

Carroll  made  the  picture  for 
the  Wartime  Still  Picture  Pool 
during  a  I’'‘'“ration  celebration 
Aug.  26,  1944. 
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Fairbanks  Bock 
As  M.  E.  of 
Duluth  Dailies 

Duluth,  Minn.,  Sept.  4— V«r 
non  E.  Fairbanks,  nunubi 
editor  of  the  Duluth 
Tribune  and  Herald,  who  lui 
been  on  military  leave,  retuaoi 
active  editorial  direction  of  tht 


i 

i  1 

i 

ft 

newspapers  this  week,  it  wt 
announced  by  J.  R.  Van  Hon. 
associate  publisher. 

It  also  was  announced  tint 
Prevost  A.  Coulter,  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor  during  Fairbuki 
absence,  has  been  appointed  ir 
sociate  editor. 

Fairbanks  entered  service  in 
August,  1942,  as  a  captain  in  tlx 
combat  intelligence  division  of 
the  Army  Air  Corps.  He  is  re 
tiring  as  a  lieutenant  colootl 
During  his  service  he  made  3S 
combat  missions  and  his  awaids 
include  the  Legion  of  Merit  and 
the  Air  Medal  with  three  oak 
leaf  Clusters. 
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up  tu  the  standard  of  precision  built 
into  the  original  car.  Today  Author¬ 
ized  Ford  Service  dealers  every¬ 
where  have  a  complete  line  of  fac¬ 
tory-approved  tools  that  mean  finer 
workmanship — greater  economy  for 
the  car  owner.  Furthermore,  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  continues  to 
supervise  the  training  of  men  who 
will  use  these  tools. 

Here  is  one  more  of  the  many  im¬ 
portant  Ford  ''firsts.”  It  is  paying 
extra  rewards  to  owners  now  when 
wartime  driving  conditions  call  for 
better  performance  and  longer  life. 

“THE  FORD  SHOW”  singhii  stars,  ordiastra  aatf 
ckoras.  Evtiy  Simday,  coMpiats  NIC  iwtwarti.  2:00 
P.  M..  E.  W.  T..  1:00  P.  M.,  C.  W.  T.,  12.00  M., 
M.  W.  T..  11:00  A.  M.,  P.  W.  T. 


Henry  Ford  long  ago  declared:  ''A 
sale  does  not  complete  the  transac¬ 
tion  between  us  and  the  buyer,  but 
establishes  a  new  obligation  on  us  tu 
see  that  his  car  gives  him  service.” 

Early,  the  Ford  Motor  Company 
saw  the  need  for  personal  service, 
precision  tools,  trained  mechanics. 
From  all  over  the  world  men  came 
to  the  Ford  plant  for  training  in  serv¬ 
ice  methods.  In  a  sense  they  took 
back  with  them  a  part  of  the  factory 
itself,  methods  as  well  as  ideals, 
thus  Ford  service  became  universal. 

Through  development  of  special- 
purpose  tools  and  scientific  methods. 
Ford  was  first  to  make  it  possible 
for  dealers  to  give  service  measuring 
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Correspondents  Mark 
Biggest  Week  of  War 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

IT  WAS  a  week  of  joy,  frustra¬ 
tion,  humor  and  pathos  for  the 
American  correspondents  in  the 
Pacific  and  the  we^  they  wUl 
likely  remember  longest 

They  witnessed  the  final  cap¬ 
itulation  of  the  high-hatted  and 
gold-braided  Japanese  aboard 
the  U.  S.  S.  Missouri. 

They  examined  at  first  hand 
the  devastation  of  Hiroshima, 
which  previously  they  had  only 
seen  from  the  air  or  heard  about 
from  Radio  Tokyo. 

They  talked  with  gaunt,  emac¬ 
iated  American  prisoners  of  the 
Japanese  freed  by  the  occupa¬ 
tion  armies. 

They  ran  a  merry  chase  trying 
to  find  dulcet-voiced  “Tokyo 
Rose,”  finally  locating  an  Amer- 
ican-bom  and  -educated  girl  of 
Japanese  extraction  who  admit¬ 
ted  she  was  “one  of  four”  Roses. 

And  they  walked  into  the  cap- 
iUl  city  of  Tokyo,  only  to  be 
shooed  out  again  by  the  Army. 

300  See  Surrender 

The  greatest  gathering  of  writ¬ 
ers.  photographers  and  radio 
men  in  the  war  saw  the  formal 
surrender  aboard  the  Missouri. 

More  than  300  press  represent¬ 
atives  of  a  dozen  Allied  nations 
and  of  Japan  viewed  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Every  accredited  corre¬ 
spondent  who  wanted  to,  was 
permitted  to  see  the  final  act, 
and  the  story  was  the  best-cov¬ 
ered  of  the  war. 

Arrangements  for  the  press 
were  handled  by  Commander 
James  Bassett  and  Captain  Fltz- 
hugh  Lee. 

But  the  freedom  accorded  the 
newsmen  on  the  Missouri  was 
not  extended  to  them  in  their 
“occupation”  of  Tokyo.  At  mid¬ 
week  those  who  had  gone  into 
that  city  were  summarily  told  by 
a  spokesman  for  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  according  to  the  New 
y<^k  Timti,  “R  is  not  American 
military  policy  for  correspond¬ 
ents  to  speartiead  the  occupa¬ 
tion.” 

The  hotels  where  the  corre¬ 
spondents  had  been  staying  were 
taken  over  by  the  Ar^. 

The  result  Was  that  all  news 
from  Tokyo  for  the  next  few 
days  came  exclusively  from  Do¬ 
me!  news  agency,  while  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  remained 
outside  the  city,  receiving  ha^- 
outs  of  translations  from  the 
Japanese  press. 

Before  the  ouster  came  through 
the  major  American  wire  serv¬ 
ices  were  already  well  along  in 
the  process  of  re-establishing 
their  Tokyo  bureaus. 

International  News  Service 
was  functioning  in  Yokohama 
under  Kenneth  McCaleb  and 
was  preparing  to  occupy  new 
ofl^es  in  Tokyo  to  take  the  place 
of  its  bontbed-out  headquarters 
there.  Clark  Lee  and  Howard 
Handleman  have  been  instructed 
to  open  tn  Tokyo  as  soon  as  the 
occupation  forces  permit  it 

United  Press  and  Associated 
Press  set  up  operations  in  Tokyo 


early  in  the  week,  under  Frank 
Tremaine  and  Russell  Brines, 
respectively. 

Tremaine,  who  formerly  head¬ 
ed  U.  P.  in  Honolulu,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Tokyo  bureau. 

Brines  of  AP  was  in  the  Nip¬ 
ponese  capital  four  years  ag6 
when  the  war  started.  He  spent 
two  years  as  a  prisoner  in  I^n- 
ila  and  Shanghai. 

It  was  expected  all  three  serv¬ 
ices  would  reopen  in  Tokyo  at 
the  end  of  the  week  with  formal 
occupation  of  the  city. 

If  Tokyo  didn’t  surrender  to 
American  correspondents,  some 
of  them  had  other  surrenders  to 
crow  about 

Clark  Lee  and  Bob  Brumby, 
former  INS  correspondent  now 
with  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System,  on  Tuesday  had  turned 
over  to  them  by  a  Japanese  ad¬ 
miral  a  number  of  Nipponese 
war  vessels.  Then  two  days  later, 
they,  together  with  John  A. 
Bocl^orst  of  News  of  the  Day, 
and  three  Army  men  captur^ 
the  “Butcher  of  Warsaw” 

Takes  Jap  Fleet 

This  is  the  way  Lee  described 
the  first  incident,  which  took 
place  at  Kure  naval  base: 

“A  large  portion  of  Japan’s  re¬ 
maining  seapower — it  consists  of 
less  than  40  combat  vessels — was 
‘surrendered’  today  to  two  Am¬ 
erican  correspondents  visiting 
Kure  naval  base.  Japan’s  largest 

‘’My  old  friend.  Rear  Adm.  M. 
Kanazawa,  ’turned  over’  to  Bob 
Brumby  and  myself  the  majority 
of  these  ships,  which  are  at  Kure 
and  in  the  naval  area  he  com¬ 
mands. 

“  “They’ve  all  been  disarmed — 
take  them  —  ’They’re  all  yours,’ 
said  Adm.  Kanazawa,  throwing 
out  his  arms  expansively,  ‘I’m 
happy  to  turn  them  over  to 
Americans.* 

“Never  having  owned  even  a 
rowboat  before,  we  hardly  knew 
what  to  do  with  this  miniature 
fleet  and  told  the  Admiral  that 
American  naval  forces  would 
enter  the  area  shortly." 

19th  Hols 

He  used  to  play  golf  with  the 
Admiral  in  Shanghai  before  the 
U.S.  was  in  the  war,  Leesaid.  The 
oflScer  remembered  it  and  when 
he  surrendered  he  told  Lee: 
“Now  we  must  be  friends  again 
like  after  a  golf  game  which  you 
won  and  we  must  have  a  drink 
together.”  They  drank  and  then 
the  Admiral  talked  about  how 
Japan  lost  the  war. 

’The  “Butcher”  was  captured 
in  a  hotel  at  Kawagushi,  in  the 
shadow  of  Mount  IHijiyama,  to 
which  Lee  and  his  party  had 
driven  over  65  miles  of  unoccu¬ 
pied  territory. 

Lee  had  received  a  tip  that  the 
Gestapo  colonel,  Joseph  Albert 
Meisinger,  who  is  accused  of 
killing  100,000  Jews  in  the  Pol¬ 
ish  capital,  was  hiding  in  die 
hotel  and  was  planning  to  com¬ 


mit  suicide  before  the  occupa¬ 
tion  army  entered. 

When  Lee  and  his  party  ar¬ 
rived,  they  ordered  Meisinger 
out  of  his  room.  Emerging  with 
hands  shaking,  according  to 
Lee’s  account,  the  colonel  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  been  plan- 
ning  suicide — after  killing  ^em. 

when  he  gave  himself  up,  he 
signed  a  statement  reading:  “I 
have  surrendered  today  to  Clark 
Lee,  Bob  Brumby  and  John  A. 
Bockhorst.” 

Finding  Tokyo  Rose  was  a  bit 
more  difficult.  Early  reports 
said  that  a  number  of  possible 
suspects  had  been  foimd  but  it 
was  not  until  several  days  later 
that  “the  GI’s  girl  friend”  was 
nabbed. 

She  turned  out  to  be  Califor¬ 
nia-born  Iva  Togori,  who  broke 
down  under  questioning  by  cor¬ 
respondents  and  Army  men.  “No 
harm  meant,”  was  the  sum  of 
her  defense.  She  just  didn’t  re¬ 
alize  that  she  was  being  disloyal 
to  the  United  States,  she  said. 

Saw  Surrender 

Seven  top-flight  American 
newspaper  executives  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  return  home  this  week 
after  covering  the  climax  of  the 
Pacific  war,  according  to  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  Yokosuka  naval  base 
by  Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  U.P. 
vice  president  for  the  Pacific. 

’The  executives  went  west  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  at  the  invitation 
of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  For- 
restal  and  Secretary  of  War 
Stimson,  to  observe  military  op¬ 
erations.  ’They  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  be  there  when  the  Jap¬ 
anese  surrendered. 

One  of  the  group  was  Brig. 
Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler  of  the 
New  York  Times,  who  served 
with  the  Sixth  Army  in  the  New 
Guinea  campaign.  He  was  de¬ 
tached  from  active  service  last 
Fall. 

’The  other  men  in  the  group 
are  John  S.  Knight,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers:  Frank  Ahlgren,  editor  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal;  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Dallas  News;  P.  R. 
Jackson,  publisher  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregon  Journal;  William  R. 
Mathews,  publisher  of  the  Tuc¬ 
son  Arizona  Star;  Robert  Walton, 
managing  editor  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  News-Tribune. 

An  earlier  observer  was  John 
Cowles,  publisher  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star-Journal  and  Tribune, 
who  returned  home  just  before 
the  surrender. 

Three  correspondents  got  a 
special  treat  the  day  after  the 
surrender  as  luncheon  guests  of 
General  MacArthur  at  his  Yoko- 
)iama  headquarters. 

’The  reporters,  the  only  three 
who  have  covered  his  campaign 
from  Melbourne  to  Tokyo,  were 
I.>ee  Van  Atta  of  INS,  Don  Cas¬ 
well  of  U.P.  and  William  Dunn, 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Talking  informally  to  his 
guests,  MacArthur  discussed 
various  phases  of  the  war. 

For  Van  Atta,  the  luncheon 
made  the  13th  and  final  chapter 
of  the  series  he  has  been  doing 
on  his  experiences  with  Mac¬ 
Arthur.  As  he  described  it: 

“This  day  was  MacArthur’s 
moment — the  highspot  of  a  43- 
year  military  career.  ...  As  we 


20%  Pcty  Boost 
In  Guild  Demands 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  g,, 
York  made  public  this  week  tk 
demands  it  will  make  in  db 
wide  bargaining  with  six 
politan  newspapers  next  minute 
The  16  point  program  is  tom 
by  a  demand  for  a  genertl  2R 
pay  increase. 

Among  other  items  are  a  latn; 
increase  fund,  35-hour  met 
three  weeks  vacation,  no  db 
missals  without  consultation  vitii 
the  guild,  severance  of  out 
month’s  pay  for  eadi  year  gf 
service,  and  a  provision  that  r- 
turning  veterans  shall  recent 
all  increases  in  pay  which  be 
came  effective  in  their  abieoa 

ate,  he  talked — recalling  ham' 
breaking  days  in  the  nnilddieoi 
1942.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most  vhid 
impression  I  drew  fron  Hie 
Arthur  during  our  three-hom 
luncheon  was  the  mental  akn- 
ness  of  a  man  who  although  S 
years  old  and  justly  tired,  ii  u 
enttiusiastic,  as  quietly  hurnoe 
ous,  as  that  day  in  December  d 
’42  when  he  armounced  hii  Int 
great  success — the  conquest  d 
Buna.  .  .  . 

“It’s  little  things — like  remeiii- 
bering  a  luncheon  promiicd 
nearly  three  years  ago  for  thoa 
who  followed  him  all  the  way  to 
Tokyo — which  constantly  rewil 
^e  human  instead  of  the  milKtr 
ist.” 

Despite  the  possible  danin 
from  continuing  radioactivity  to 
atom-bombed  Hiroshima,  a  mm- 
b^  of  American  correspondeati 
went  into  that  blackened  city 
this  week,  among  them  Hone 
Bigart  of  the  New  York  Rend 
Tribune,  James  McGlIncy  d 
U.P.,  Vem  Haugland  of  AP  and 
W.  H.  Lawrence  of  the  N« 
York  Times. 

They  walked  through  almoit 
deserted  streets  that  smelled  d 
death  and  occasionally  talked  to 
natives  and  got  from  them  de 
scriptions  of  the  recent  blaii 

Nearly  100  persons  a  day  aro 
still  dying  in  Hiroshima  froo 
the  effects  of  the  bombing,  they 
reported. 

“Nobody  was  smiling,”  Law¬ 
rence  wrote.  “They  moved 
quietly  through  the  streets.  . . 
’There  is  no  work  for  them  here. 

.  .  .  little  to  eat.” 

McGlIncy,  who  had  seen 
bombed  London.  Cologne,  Mb- 
nich,  said  Hiroshima  was  ’’lU 
the  ruined  cities  in  the  world 
put  together  and  spread  out" 
For  two  miles  in  every  direction, 
he  wrote,  there  was  nothing  but 
complete  ruin. 

Hy  Hurwitz.  who  served  22b 
months  in  the  Pacific  as  a  Marine 
Corps  combat  corresoondent  and 
was  recently  medically  dis¬ 
charged.  is  heading  that  iW 
again,  this  time  as  a  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Boston  Globe. 

Tod  Raper,  veteran  Columbai 
( O. )  Dispatch  reporter,  left  last 
week  for  the  Pacific  a*  * 
correspondent  accredited  to  me 
U.  S.  Army.  He  will  cover  ths 
37th  Infantry  Division. 

Walter  Rundle,  U.P.  manU* 
for  China,  arrived  in  India  this 
week  on  his  way  to  Chungking 
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ON  THE  TRIGGER  SERVICE 

PUTS  STEEL  TO  WORK  IN  MANY  USEFUL  WAYS 

Steel  is  our  mightiest,  most  serviceable  metal  and  is  commonly  thought 
of  in  terms  of  tons.  But  steel  is  also,  a  nail,  a  bolt,  a  rod,  a  sheet,  a  strand 
of  wire  —  an  infinite  number  of  shapes  and  sizes,  for  serving  us  in  count¬ 
less  ways. 

At  warehouses  that  specialize  in  supplying  steel  for  all  mannef  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  construction  projects,  you  see  steel  in  all  its  variety;  see  it  as  a  great 
family  of  steels,  differing  one  from  another,  yet  related  in  their  basic  origin. 

Making  steels  available  for  regular  and  specific  needs  in  varying  quan¬ 
tity;  cutting  to  special  size  and  shape  by  flame  or  machine;  arc-welding  and 
riveting  into  assemblies  and  units  —  these  are  some  of  the  services  per¬ 
formed  by  the  steel  warehouse. 

J&L’s  seven  strategically  situated,  closely  knit  warehouses  have,  by  their 
quick-on-the-trigger  response  to  critical  needs,  helped  industry  break  many 
a  bottleneck  of  war  produaion;  by  their  fabricating  ability  have  helped  solve 
many  vital  problems  of  supply  for  the  armed  forces.  This  service  of  supply 
that  went  to  war  without  delay  of  conversion,  is  ready  to  respond  readily 
and  accurately  to  the  demands  of  peace  for  steel  in  all  its  shapes  and  forms. 

.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 

PITTSaURaH,  RCNNBYLVANIA 

FOURTH  LARGEST  STEEL  MANUFACTURER 

IDITOR  a  PUILISHIR  fM*  SRptoabM-  t,  194S 


WAREHOUSES  IN  WAR 

Elevator  plates  for  U.  S.  S.  Franklin, 

wounded  hero  of  the  Pacific  that  limped 
home  to  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  were  fur¬ 
nished  by  J&L  New  York  warehouse,  flame- 
cut  from  a  heavy  mill  plate.  (Illustration 
shows  warehouse  crew  lifting  a  steel  plate 
from  J&L  rolling  mills  that  measures  96  in. 
X  360  in.,  is  1  inch  thick,  weighs  5  tons.) 
First  U.  S.  locomotive  to  cross  Rhine 
contained  units  fabricated  in  J&L  Chicago 
warehouse  and  assembled  by  Allied  forces. 
Same  class  of  steel  railroad  equipment  units, 
fabricated  earlier  by  same  warehouse,  had 
served  General  Montgomery’s  immortal  8th 
Army  in  pursuit  of  “Desert  Fox”  Rommel 
across  North  Africa. 

Steel  to  help  stop  Von  Runstedt  with  armor- 
piercing  shells,  flown  across  Atlantic,  was 
supplied  in  24  hours  by  J&L  Chicago  ware¬ 
house  to  nearby  shell  plant  in  form  of  J&L 
special  hot-rolled  bars  shipped  from  stock. 
Steel  bases  for  army  mortars  were  made 
by  the  hundreds  in  J&L  warehouses  and 
shipped  to  fighting  forces  in  Pacific  area. 
This  base,  developed  exclusively  by  J&L, 
is  in  3  portable  parts  that  “nest.” 

New  Orleans  warehouse  built  L  C  T’s  and 
L  C  M’s  for  U.  S.  Navy,  as  well  as  deck 
houses  for  L  S  M’s  and  fabricated  all  the 
steel  for  large  wharf  for  a  floating  dry  dock. 
'Trainers"  for  helmsmen,  dryland  equip¬ 
ment,  seated  on  circular  steel  bases  of  Jal- 
Tread  checker  floor  plate,  were  supplied  to 
Merchant  Marine  Service  exclusively  by  a 
J&L  Steel  warehouse. 

Gear  cases  for  warships  were  fabricated 
for  U.  S.  Navy  by  J&L  Chicago  warehouse. 
Steel  rings  for  cargo  nets  and  nets  for  board¬ 
ing  enemy  vessels  were  turned  out  by  the 
thousands  in  a  J&L  warehouse  by  the  simple 
process  of  flame-cutting  them  from  steel 
plates,  like  doughnuts. 

Steel  rushed  to  high  octane  plant 
by  Chicago  warehouse  in  18  hours,  cut  to 
size,  marked  for  identification,  enabled  quick 
resumption  after  accidental  shut-down. 

2  Men  in  26  hours  helped  Pacific  war 
by  sticking  to  emergency  job  in  J&L  De¬ 
troit  warehouse  of  changing  flame  harden¬ 
ing  equipment  and  using  it  to  harden  steel 
sprockets  for  a  manufacturer  of  LVT  3’s 
desperately  needed  in  Pacific  area. 

140  end  products  from  N.  Y.  Warehouse 
have  been  furnished  to  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Maritime  Service  since  war  began. 
Each  of  these  140  was  a  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  article  of  steel  carried  in  stock  or  fab¬ 
ricated  by  the  warehouse.  All  were  furnished 
in  quantity,  some  of  them  by  the  millions. 
They  ranged  from  building  steel  for  docks, 
hangars  and  bases  to  wire  rope  slings; 
channel  buoys,  ship  lights  and  Jal-Tread 
checker  plates.  Similar  large  lists  of  items 
for  war  were  supplied,  often  under  rush 
orders,  by  six  other  J&L  warehouses  in 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Memphis, 
New  Orleans,  Pittsburgh. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Vets  Advised 


To  Seek  Jobs 
On  Small  Papers 


Reader's  Request 
For  Photo  Granted 


By  Jack  Price 

With  the  ending  of  war  the 
niunber  of  photographers  being 
discharged  from  the  armed 
forces  is  growing  to  large  pro¬ 
portions,  and  the  problem  of 
providing  employment  for  those 
who  want  to  engage  in  news 
photography  is  becoming  more 
difficult. 

For  the  past  year  we  have 
brought  this  subject  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers  with  the 
hope  that  definite  action  would 
be  planned.  We  are  informed 
that  the  ideas  presented  by  this 
department  have  met  with  some 
success  and  the  prospects  for 
the  future  seems  brighter. 

Along  with  personnel  trained 
in  the  services,  there  are  many 
more  who  have  been  serving  the 
various  government  agencies. 
They,  too,  are  seeking  work  in 
the  profession.  The  limited  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  by  this  depart¬ 
ment  shows  that  news  photogra¬ 
phy  cannot  accommodate  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  ap¬ 
plicants.  If  the  weekly  papers 
are  included,  the  problem  of 
absorbing  many  cameramen  still 
remains  indefinite. 

Most  of  the  veterans  are  head¬ 
ing  for  the  big  cities  to  obtain 
employment  with  newspapers  or 
syndicates.  If  these  companies 
doubled  their  staffs,  the  number 
of  photographers  to  be  employed 
would  hardly  make  a  dent  in 
the  long  list  of  applications. 
This  is  disappointing  to  the  vet¬ 
erans,  but  with  proper  advice 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  home  towns  where 
they  could  get  a  modest  start 
by  going  into  business  for  them¬ 
selves  or  making  contact  with 
the  small  newspapers  and  other 
publications. 

Profitable  Tieup 

The  small  newspaper  —  daily 
or  weekly  —  operating  without 
photographic  facilities,  may  find 
It  profitable  to  tie  up  with  a 
returned  veteran  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  good  work.  The  paper 
could  supply  the  space  and  in¬ 
stall  such  equipment  as  tanks, 
enlarger  and  major  appurte¬ 
nances.  The  installation  would 
not  be  costly  and  provide  the 
basic  necessities  for  operation. 
The  veteran  could  supply  his 
own  camera  and  equipment  for 
the  actual  making  of  pictures. 

Expendable  materials  could 
be  put  on  a  basis  whereby  both 
the  paper  and  photographer 
share  costs  in  raitio  to  the  work 
done.  The  photographer  could 
earn  a  liveHhood  by  doing  com¬ 
mercial  work  and  free  lance 
work  on  the  side.  The  credit 
line  carried  under  the  pictures 
published  in  the  local  paper 
would  greatly  help  him  to  sell 
prints.  It  would  also  give  him 
the  advertising  needed  to  get  a 
good  start  in  his  community. 

The  market  has  already  started 
to  bloom  with  more  picture 
magazines  and  indications  are 
that  many  more  will  be  started. 
Also,  trade  publications  are  on 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  3 — 
What  with  the  shortage  of  man¬ 
power  and  photographic  mate¬ 
rials,  it  isn't  often  that  a  news¬ 
paper  will  spare  a  photographer 
long  enough  to  take  a  picture  re¬ 
quested  by  a  reader  for  his  own 
personal  use. 

But  the  Minneapolis  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  did  today,  when  City  Editor 
George  Guise  responded  to  an 
appeal  from  a  Wisconsin  shut-in 
for  a  picture  of  another  shut-in 
who  had  been  his  pen  pal  for  the 
past  18  months.  The  paper  not 
only  sent  out  a  photographer  to 
get  the  picture  for  the  Wisconsin 
man,  but  also  a  reporter  to  get 
the  story  behind  the  request. 
Both  received  feature  play. 


the  increase  and  they  are  more 
picture-minded,  hence  the  com¬ 
bination  of  paper  and  photogra¬ 
pher  could  benefit  jointly. 

It’s  worth  a  try.  It  will  pre¬ 
vent  some  good  men  from  ex¬ 
pending  their  financial  resources 
trying  to  land  a  job  on  the  large 
newspapers  and  also  boost  their 
morale. 


syndicates,  newspapers  and 
other  publications.  The  photos 
are  available  to  any  publication 
without  charge. 


New  York  Exhibit 

THE  New  York  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association  is  readying 
an  exhibit  of  pictures  taken  by 
its  members.  A  membership  pre¬ 
view  will  take  place  Sept.  27  at 
the  Museum  of  Science  and  In¬ 
dustry,  Rockefeller  Center,  after 
which  it  will  be  opened  to  the 
public. 


Red  Cross  Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHING  the  tremen¬ 
dous  scope  of  activities  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  all  theaters  of  war 
was  accomplished  with  a  staff 
of  10  photographers,  under  the 
supervision  of  ^blicity  Director 
Lewis  Bowen,  and  with  limited 
facilities. 

Mrs.  Doris  Wallace,  recently 
appointed  picture  editor  of  the 
organization,  is  the  first  woman 
in  that  position.  There  have 
been  several  women  photogra¬ 
phers  on  the  staff  on  overseas 
assignment  and  another  has  just 
been  put  into  the  field.  She  is 
Louise  Lux,  formerly  with  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette. 
where  she  served  as  writer  and 
photographer.  Mrs.  Wallace  was 
formerly  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  Acme  Newspictures. 

The  photo  plant  of  the  Red 
Cross  consists  of  one  darkroom 
about  10  by  20  feet  in  size,  one 
printing  room  about  20  by  20 
fee4,  a  finishing  room  about  10 
by  20  and  a  studio  of  thg  same 
size.  The  darkroom  is  fitted 
with  two  five-foot  stainless  steel 
tanks,  an  icebox,  a  homemade 
film  dryer  and  the  regular  bench 
equipment. 

Printing  Room 

The  printing  room  fares  bet¬ 
ter.  There  are  an  8  by  10  Saltz- 
man  enlarger,  two  tabel  model 
enlargers  for  small  films  and 
one  Omega  for  4  by  5  negatives. 
This  room  also  is  fitted  with 
two  five-foot  stainless  steel 
tanks  and  work  benches.  All 
color  work  is  done  in  this  room. 
The  studio  is  used  also  for  copy¬ 
ing  and  identification  pictures 
and  publicity  portraits. 

All  rooms  are  directly  under 
the  roof  of  the  building  where 
the  heat  becomes  intense.  There 
are  three  inside  operators  who 
also  cover  local  assignments. 
Despite  physical  handicaps, 
much  work  is  turned  out.  An 
average  of  8,000  prints  a  month 
are  produced  and  serviced  to 


'One  More.  Please' 

THE  White  House  News  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  will 
stage  its  annual  picture  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  contest  during  the 
month  of  October.  Incidentally, 
we  learn  that  President  Truman 
has  proved  himself  the  photog¬ 
rapher’s  greatest  friend.  His 
appreciation  of  the  cameraman's 
problems  was  shown  in  his 
newly  formed  club  called  “One 
More,  Please, "  which  he  started 
during  his  western  trip  last 
June.  Members  of  the  club  in 
good  standing,  regardless  of 
their  prominence,  must  person¬ 
ally  request  of  the  news  camera¬ 
man,  "One  more,  please."  Looks 
like  his  idea  has  been  received 
enthusiastically,  for  the  pho¬ 
tographers  report  that  they  need 
no  longer  make  the  request. 

When  a  member  of  the 
WHNP  leaves  his  position  as  a 
working  photographer  for  a 
newspaper  or  syndicate  he  must 
also  resign  from  the  association, 
and  no  free  lance  cameramen 
are  eligible  for  membership.  A 
strict  rule  of  the  association 
puts  its  members  on  their  honor 
not  to  use  their  membership  in 
the  association  for  personal 
profit. 

The  WHNP  will  give  a  din¬ 
ner  to  the  President  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  its  annual  exhibit  at 
the  Hotel  Statler  Oct.  20.  Invi¬ 
tations  are  being  sent  to  all  offi¬ 
cial  Washington,  including  for¬ 
eign  diplomats.  It's  a  long  way 
to  travel  and  the  road  was  rough 
but  recognition  of  the  news¬ 
paper  photographers  is  now 
official. 

Charles  Mack  of  News  of  the 
Day,  president  of  the  WHNP; 
F.  I.  Thompson,  vice-president 
and  assistant  manager  of  the 
Washington  office  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos,  and  George 
Skadding  of  Life,  secretary  of 
WHNP,  are  handling  the  invi¬ 
tations.  M 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

is  resumed  over  the  oceons 


KOLMEN’S  NEWSPRINT 


will  again  be  afiered  to  our 
American  customers 


HOIMEN  S  PAPER  MILLS 


Boston  Dailies 
Set  Space  Limit 
For  Publicity 


Boston,  Sept.  4— At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  advertising  man¬ 
agers  of  Boston  newspapers  the 
following  outline  for  publicitj 
was  agreed  upon:  ' 

AUTOMOBILEIS  —  Sunday  [ 
column;  new  car  announcement 
column,  including  2-columti 
cut;  sales  meetings,  maximum 
’'S-column,  no  cut;  new  execu¬ 
tive  announcement,  story  only 
general  meetings  —  V4  -  column 
and  2-col.  cut,  plus  news  story 
if  feasible. 

RADIO  —  Announcing  new 
models,  Vi-column.  including  up 
to  2-column  cut;  sales  meeting, 
Vb-column,  no  cut;  appointment 
of  distributors  or  regional  man¬ 
agers,  V4-column. 

APPLIANCES— Same. 

LIQUOR  —  Sales  meetings, 
maximum  V&-column. 

AIR  LINES — Treat  as  news 

TRANSPORTATION —Travel 
page. 

GENERAL  (Foods,  etc.)— To 
be  treated  as  above. 

RETAIL  —  V^-column;  anni¬ 
versaries,  no  cut;  no  cuts  on  in¬ 
side  store  promotion;  2-column 
cuts  on  events  outside  store  of 
general  news  interest  and 
column. 

All  papers  agreed  that  the 
suggested  schedule  is  not  man¬ 
datory  but  represents  an  outline 
from  which  to  gauge  space  al- 
loted  to  advertisers. 


1,000,000 

LINES 


of  generol  odvortiting  ori'glnoMf 
in  W«$lorn  N«w  York  and 
placod  by  Buffalo  and  Wotlwm 
Now  York  ogorreiot  in  1944 


59.37o 


Hi* 

■urrAio 

C»uri*r-Bxpr«sa 


The  lineogo  wot  diitributod' 
45.3*  in  the  doily,  • 

14.0%  in  the  Sunday  ediliM  - ..  ' 
of  the  Courier-Expreti 


Thote  who  ore  here  on  the  groued 
where  they  con  tee  and  feel  •• 
the  flow  of  nterchondiie 
know  that  in  Buffalo 


the  Courier-Express 
Delivers  the  Goods! 


Norrkoping,  Sweden 


;  SWpMlO'S  OMW 
nMReiHo-  SUI40SY 

■  7- 1-  1  '"fa 


IDITOR  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Septembar  t,  It4S 


Announcement  to 


Newspaper  Publishers 


SUCCESSFUL,  EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  AND  PUBLISHING 
EXECUTIVE  SEEKS  CONNECTION  AND  INVESTMENT  WITH 
ESTABLISHED  NEWSPAPER  OR  PUBLISHING  BUSINESS. 


m 


Sound,  stable  newspaper  and  publishing  execu¬ 
tive,  with  20  years’  experience  and  an  excellent 
record  of  achievement  wishes  to  acquire  50%  in¬ 
terest  in  an  established  newspaper  or  publishing 
concern.  Particularly  interested,  hut  not  exclus¬ 
ively  so,  in  Daily  Newspaper  in  city  of  25,000  or 


The  following  information  is  submitted: 

PERSONAL 

Age:  39;  married,  family;  University  graduate 
(Journalism.) 

EXPERIENCE  (chronologically) 

Reporter;  Editor;  Assistant  to  Publisher;  Dis¬ 
play  Advertising  Salesman;  Advertising  Manager; 
Business  Manager;  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  in  full  charge  of  operations. 

Stable;  has  been  connected  with  only  three 
publishers.  Advancement  has  been  intra-organ¬ 
ization. 

Knows  operation  and  problems  of  all  newspaper 
departments  including  circulation,  promotion, 
mechanical  and  also  including  job  printing. 

By  no  means  a  jack-of-all-trades  and  master  of 
none.  Especially  experienced,  competent  and  suc¬ 
cessful  in  production  of  advertising  revenue. 
Knowledge  and  skill  in  other  departments  acquired 
by  hard  necessity,  in  order  to  coordinate  the 
effons  of  all  to  make  a  profit. 

Able  to  assume  fullest  responsibility. 

PERFORMANCE 

While  in  full  charge  of  newspaper  operation 
has  increased  volume  from  $200,000  to  $700,000 
a  year;  profits  from  $30,000  dehcit  to  $160,000 
net.  Ten  year  average  net  over  $50,000. 


PROMOTION 

Has  alert  and  keen  sense  of  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion.  Originated  or  developed  and  successfully 
executed  some  outstanding  newspaper  promotions. 
Some  have  been  syndicated  to  other  publishers. 

SPECIAL  EXPERIENCE 

Has  been  through  the  mill  on  the  new  special 
problems;  wages  and  hours;  priorities;  taxes,  etc., 
etc. 

Experienced  in  special  activities  associated  with 
newspaper  operation;  Travel  Bureaus;  Insurance 
Department;  Cooking  Schools;  Contests;  etc. 

Civic  Experience;  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Rotary;  Newspaper  Law. 

PRESENT  COMPENSATION 

Income  approximately  $20,000  a  year  from  pres¬ 
ent  newspaper  job.  Willing  to  draw  less  if 
opportunity  for  profit  is  present. 

Able  to  make  substantial  cash  investment  in  a 
sound  publishing  property. 

OTHER  FACTORS 

Ability  to  invest  is  by  no  means  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor.  Far  more  valuable  is  operating 
experience,  enthusiasm,  drive;  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce,  to  make  money. 

Some  publisher  who  would  like  to  share  his 
burdens  and  responsibilities  with  a  competent, 
loyal,  resourceful,  dependable  partner  will  find 
here  a  man  who  brings  with  him  a  world  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  experience  and  capacity  to  delivery. 

Reason  for  seeking  change:  to  stabilize  future 
by  investing  talents  in  a  business  in  which  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  is  held. 

For  contact  address  letter  to 

Box  2029,  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Reporters  Are  Glad 
Ickes  Stays  Around 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON.  Sept.  3  — That 
Harold  L.  Ickes  is  to  remain 
in  Washington  as  Secretary  of 
Interior  is  a  re¬ 
lief  to  Capital 
correspondents 
who  felt  life 
around  here 
wouldn’t  be  the 
same  if  the  self- 
styled  curmud¬ 
geon  weren’t  on 
hand  to  add 
sp’ce  to  it. 

The  newspa¬ 
per  men  loved 
Ickes'  public 
Ickes  outbursts  ev  en 
when  they  were 
aimed,  as  they  frequently  were, 
at  the  newspapers.  It  can  hardly 
be  suggested  that  Ickes  ever  had 
a  “good  press”;  but  to  him  pub¬ 
licity  is  a  way  of  political  life 
and  a  bad  press  is  better  than 
none.  If  he  was  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  prints  for  a  few  weeks  at  a 
time  the  correspondents  could 
expect  notice  of  a  press  confer¬ 
ence.  and  it  always  came.  Ickes 
used  the  conference  for  a  sound¬ 
ing  board  on  business  of  his  far- 
flung  agencies,  on  partisan  poli¬ 
tics.  social  reform,  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  likes  and  dislikes. 

He  is  the  only  remaining 
original  Roosevelt  cabinet  ap¬ 
pointee.  Over  12  years,  he  ha.s 
conducted  a  variety  of  public 
functions  ranging  from  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the 
multibillion  dollar  public  build¬ 
ings  program.  He  has  operated 
the  Alaska  Railroad  and  he  has 
decided  how  much  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil  should  be  allocated  for 
civilian  uses.  The  territorial 
and  island  possessions  of  the 
United  States  have  been  within 
his  jurisdiction  and  so  have  the 
national  parks  in  the  United 
States. 

Accurate  Description 
But  in  his  multiple  duties  and 
his  handling  of  huge  public  ex¬ 
penditures.  the  name  “Honest 
Harold”  which  originally  was 
tagged  on  him  by  a  needling 
press  has  lived  on  to  be  an  ac¬ 
curate  description  of  the  man. 

When  newspapermen  saw  of¬ 
ficial  heads  falling  on  all  sides 
after  President  Truman  moved 
into  the  White  House,  they  took 
it  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
Ickes  would  move  on.  Although 
it  is  45  years  since  he  held  a 
newspaper  job  and  his  journal¬ 
istic  career  actually  lasted  only 
three  years,  his  corny  “I  used 
to  be  a  newspaper  man  myself” 
led  the  press  to  conjecture  that 
upon  his  departure  from  govern¬ 
ment  he  would  take  another 
fling  at  journalism.  That  fore¬ 
cast  was  made  so  often,  in  so 
many  newspapers,  that  it  ac¬ 
tually  took  hold  and  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  Ickes  had  syndica¬ 
tion  awaiting  him. 

The  real  lowdown  is  that  the 
newsmen  who  had  heard  him  at 
conferences  didn’t  want  to  give 
him  up  entirely;  if  the  spoken 
word  were  gone,  the  written 


word  would  be  a  welcome  sub¬ 
stitute. 

President  Truman  ended  the 
speculation  several  days  ago 
when  he  told  a  news  conference 
Ickes  definitely  is  remaining, 
that  he  is  going  abroad  on  a 
mission  and  that  he  will  return 
to  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  will  stay  in  the  government 
as  long  as  he  wi^es,  so  far  as 
the  President  is  concerned. 

Ickes’  more  formal  assaults  on 
the  publishers  of  United  States 
newspapers  came  in  two  books: 
“America’s  House  of  Lords.” 
and  “Freedom  of  the  Press  To¬ 
day.”  But  those  volumes  by 
no  means  encompassed  his  fight. 
He  injected  his  thoughts  on  the 
subject  into  political  speeches, 
debated  them  in  public  forums, 
expounded  them  before  commit¬ 
tees  of  congress. 

Yet,  with  a  perfectly  straight 
face,  he  protested  his  great  love 
of  the  press.  Like  a  dutiful  par¬ 
ent,  he  merely  sought  to  point 
out  the  error  of  its  way  and  lead 
it  back  on  the  straight  path.  “I 
used  to  be  a  newspaper  man  my¬ 
self!” 

Acid  Tongue 

If  Harold  L.  Ickes  ever  smiled 
in  his  life  it  certainly  wasn’t 
at  a  press  conference.  Still  the 
suspicion  was  general  that  he 
repaired  to  his  office  after  those 
sessions  and  howled  with  glee. 
His  salty  or  acid  remarks,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  deflating  a  stuffed  shirt 
in  high  political  or  business  life, 
provoked  long  and  loud  laughter 
when  he  delivered  them  to  the 
press.  But  he  never  joined  in. 

If  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  one  Cabinet  member  could 
stand  out  over  more  than  a 
decade  as  a  headline  grabber 
who  eschewed  pleasantries  to 
win  space  with  vitriol  and  biting 
sarcasm,  it  may  help  to  know, 
that  almost  a  half  century  of 
dealing  with  press,  public  and 
adversaries  on  public  questions 
was  back  of  his  federal  service. 

Newspaper  work,  law  practice 
and  politics  were  the  principal 
ingr^ients  of  his  makeup.  He 
has  attacked  or  defended  as  the 
necessities  of  the  day  and  his 
affiliations  dictated,  the  Repub- 
ilican.  Democratic,  Progressive, 
and  Bull  Moose  parties;  he  held 
a  county  chairmanship  in  the 
Progressive  Committee  in  Illi¬ 
nois  in  1914,  after  being  one  of 
the  Bull  Moose  stalwarts  two 
years  earlier;  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  in  1920,  and  today  is  a 
Democrat. 

His  clubs  range  from  the 
American  Philatelic  Society  to 
France  Forever  with  a  dozen 
others  marking  the  varying 
stages  of  controversial  objectives 
in  between. 

He  didn’t  aim  high  when  he 
came  to  Washington  to  reap  the 
reward  for  his  services  in  behalf 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the 
1932  campaign.  His  goal  was  the 


THE  PILLARS 

Cartoon  by  Jerry  Costello  oi  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
salutes  the  newspapers'  war  ei- 
iort.  It  is  captioned,  "They  Put 
Him  Across." 

commissionership  of  Indian  af¬ 
fairs,  which  is  a  minor  bureau  in 
the  Department  of  Interior.  But 
he  was  given  the  top  spot. 

Ickes  is  extremely  valu¬ 
able  to  his  White  House 
boss.  When  the  sailing  hasn’t 
been  smooth  at  1600  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Avenue,  Ickes  has  staged 
a  private  fight  of  his  own.  acting 
as  a  lightning  rod  to  attract  the 
fiashes  in  his  direction,  and 
using  his  free-swing,  no-holds- 
barred  technique  to  accompiish 
that  result. 

Secretary  Ickes  has  been  silent 
on  the  shortcomings  of  the  news¬ 
papers  for  the  last  few  months. 
That  period  of  silence  exactly 
parallels  the  White  House  ten¬ 
ancy  of  his  new  chief.  President 
Truman — who,  incidentally,  has 
been  favored  by  an  extremely 
“good  press.” 

■ 

Picture  Nabs  Fugitive 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Sept.  4 — Pub¬ 
lication  of  a  picture  of  James  C. 
Roberts.  26-year-old  long-term 
convict  at  Southern  Michigan 
prison,  on  Page  1  of  the  Jack- 
son  Patriot  resulted  in  Roberts 
being  apprehended  at  Hastings, 
Mich.,  less  than  24  hours  after 
his  escape.  A  Michigan  Central 
railroad  employe  saw  Roberts 
board  a  train  here  and  recog¬ 
nized  him  from  the  newspaper 
picture. 


Doily  Engraved 
Editions  Issued 
In  Son  Antonio 

San  Antonio,  Tex.  Septi  5- 
Nearly  two  weeks  after  San  An¬ 
tonio  Typographical  Union  mem¬ 
bers  walked  out  in  a  contract 
dispute  which  they  claimed  their 
organization  had  withdrawn 
from  the  War  Labor  Board,  the 
Son  Antonio  Express,  Newt  and 
Light  continued  to  print  daily 
photoengraved  editions,  most  of 
them  with  advertising. 

The  Express  Sunday  printed 
40  pages 

All  departments  are  workinj 
except  the  printers,  it  was  said 
Union  sources  reported  30 
members  had  left  town.  No  ne 
gotiations  looking  to  strike  set¬ 
tlement  were  announced. 

Ingenuity  was  employed  in 
readying  newspaper  advertisin* 
copy  for  engravers  so  it  would 
appear  as  nearly  normal  as  pu- 
sible.  One  advertiser  revealed 
use  of  Vari-Typer  text  writini 
others  Fototype  letters  set  in 
forms  and  pasted  on  layouti. 
hand  lettering  by  store  artists 
and  even  architectural  draftki 
’the  Express-News  engravinj 
is  done  in  its  own  plant,  the 
Light’s  by  commercial  engraven 
Guild  spokesmen  on  the  Light 
said  they  asked  clarification  of 
their  status  after  having  at  flnt 
interpreted  a  posted  bulletin  as 
implying  a  layoff  while  the 
Light  was  not  publishing. 


Here's  on 
adverfising 
future 

One  of  the  finest  metropo¬ 
litan  dailies  in  the  coontry 
is  looking  for  a  yomog  man, 
who  has  had  some  cxperieoce 
on  a  small  daity,  to  wock  on 
local  display  acooaaits.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  a  fellow  on  die  way 
up  who  can  got  along  with 
people.  Write  folly  and  send 
photogtaph  to  Box  191,  Idi* 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


^  \  Ifc 
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THE  MERRIAIVI- 
WEBSTER 

Book  Of 

Biographies 


I  an  entirely  new  work 
I  ^  by  the  famed  edl- 
i  torial  staff  of  Web- 
I  ster’8  New  Interna* 

'  tional  Dirtionary,  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition.  Contains 
I  more  than  40,000  con- 
I  else  biographies,  with 
'  pronunciation  of 
i  names  and  all  essen¬ 
tial  facts.  Includes 
,  scientists,  statesmen, 

'  explorers,  writers, 
painters,  actors,  radio  personalltlo. 
eminent  figures  from  every  otli« 
field  of  activity.  WEBSTER’S  BIO¬ 
GRAPHICAL  DICnONABY  is  »a 
invaluable  source  of  information 
for  writers,  speakers,  and  readw 
1,736  pages,  thumb  Index. 

At  your  bookdealer  or  from^ 
publishers,  O.  &  C.  MEBRIAM 
508  Federal  St.,  Springfield  *,  -Ms* 


IDITOR  A  P  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  September  t. 


1 


1 


In  a  test  cell  an  ENGINEER  studies  the 
performance  of  a  jet-propulsion  engine  that 
is  expected  to  produce  greater  thrust — for  its  weight 
—than  any  made  in  America. 


the  name  on  the  J-P  ENGINE  is  irestinghouse. 


In  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  a  CHK.MIS  1' 
uses  a  mass  spectrometer  to  analyze  a  complex  gas 
mixture  by  sorting  its  molecules — reducing 
analyzing  time  from  deiys  to  a  matter  of  minutes. 


the  name  on  the  M.ISS  SPEGTROMETER  is  IPestinghouse 


High  in  the  air  a  SCIEN  TIST  adjusts  a 
fulchronograph  which  accurately  records  the  intensity 
and  duration  of  thunderbolts — in  the  never  ending 
study  of  improved  protection  against  lightning. 


the  name  on  the  FIJLGI IR().\()GRd PH  is  tPestinghoase 


In  a  refining  plant  a  ME  TALLURGlSd  uses 
an  Ignitron*  rectifier  for  the  more  efficient 
conversion  of  alternating  to  direct  current —  in 
producing  vast  quantities  of  aluminum 
for  our  war  effort. 

...the  name  on  the  IGNITRON  REGPIFIER  is 

fVestinghouse. 

•R*b.  U.  S.  Hat.  Off. 


TODAY  —  Westinghouse  war  products  are  making  vifal  contri¬ 
butions  to  final  V'ictory  over  our  enemies  in  the  Far  East. 

TOMORROW —  Peacetime  products  . . .  hacked  by  Westinghouse 
research,  engineering  and  precision  manufacture  .  .  .  will  contrib¬ 
ute  to  greater  efficiency  in  industry  and  better  living  in  our  hi>mr'. 


ouse 


T 


W  in:  JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS  —  Sunday  2:30  pm,  EWT,  NdC  •  TED  MALONE  —  Monday  through  Friday,  11:45  am.  EWT,  Bluu  Nttwork 
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Tribute  Paid 
American  Press, 
38  Reporters 

High  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
"free  American  press”  and  to 
38  war  correspondents  and  pho* 
tographers  killed  or  missing 
during  this  war,  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Willis  H.  Hale,  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Fourth  Air  Force, 
as  he  accepted,  in  the  name  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces  the  latest 
model  of  the  P-61  Black  Widow 
fighter  plane,  christened  “The 
Fourth  Estate.”  The  ceremony 
took  place  at  Hammer  Field, 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Aug.  24. 

In  his  address  General  Hale 
credited  the  “free  American 
press"  with  a  major  role  in  the 
drive  to  give  this  country  the 
air  power  it  needed  to  insure 
victory  in  the  war. 

The  names  of  the  38  news¬ 
paper.  magazine,  radio  and 
newsreel  correspondents  and 
photographers  were  inscribed  on 
a  bronze  plaque,  which  was  put 
in  the  plane's  cockpit. 

Mrs.  Stanley  Gunn,  a  report¬ 
er  of  the  Fort  Worth  ( Tex. ) 
Star  Telegram,  widow  of  Stan¬ 
ley  Gunn,  war  correspondent 
for  the  Star-Telegram,  who  lost 
his  life  last  October  at  Tacloban 
in  the  Phillippines,  unveiled 
the  new  ship. 

Special  certificates  were  given 
to  representatives  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  for  which  the  corre¬ 
spondents  worked,  “in  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  contribution 
made  toward  victory  by  the 
American  press  and  in  special 
recognition  of  the  distinguished 
service  performed  by  those  who 
died. 

“That  they,  and  their  asso¬ 
ciates  who  survive  them,  were 
successful  in  their  task  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  the  entire  world.”  Gen¬ 
eral  Hale  said.  “That  the  free 
American  press  has  continued 
to  function  as  such  through  the 
world’s  greatest  and  most  ter¬ 
rible  conflict  is  the  finest  pos¬ 
sible  demonstration  of  a  work¬ 
ing  democracy.” 

General  Hale  acknowledged 
that  the  wartime  job  of  the 
press  “had  not  been  easy.” 

Aside  from  the  physical  dan¬ 
gers  you  have  encouraged.”  he 
continued,  “strict  wartime  cen¬ 
sorship  was  on  many  occasions 
difficult  to  abide  by.  Many  a 
juicy  news  beat  went  by  the 
boards  simply  because  we 
couldn’t  afford  to  let  the  enemy 
in  on  it.  Nevertheless,  you 
never  confused  censorship  with 
suppression,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  you  had  advance  knowl¬ 
edge  of  many  of  our  most  se- 

Emie  Pyle  Month 

Gov.  Harry  F.  Kelly  oi  Mich¬ 
igan  has  designated  the  period 
from  Aug.  22  to  Sept.  22  as 
“Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Month" 
in  tribute  to  what  he  termed 
“the  magnificent  achievements 
of  the  press  and  radio  in  this 
war  as  symbolised  in  the  life 
and  death  of  this  beloved  wor 
correspondent." 


200  in  Army's 
Journalism 
School  Abroad 


n^QUI 


More  than  200  men,  mtay  ^ 
them  with  years  of  newspsut, 
experience,  are  enrolled  miJ. 
dents  in  the  Journalism  Section 
of  the  Army  University  Cent*, 
No.  1  in  England,  Section  Cliji 
Kenneth  E.  Olson  renorted  io 
a  recent  letter  to  E  &  P. 

The  veterans  in  the  class,  se 
cording  to  Mr.  Olson,  who  is  oe 
leave  as  dean  of  journalism  it 
'  Northwestern  University,  lo^ 
on  it  as  a  “chance  to  get  back 
into  the  groove  after  being  any 
from  newspaper  work  for  tn 
or  three  years.”  They  raan 
from  buck  privates  to  lieirtenin; 
.  colonels. 

I  The  students  publish  tig 
I  Shrievenham  Post  at  the  SuH«- 
don  Evening  Advertiser  plain 
Maj.  Gen.  Willis  H.  Hale  (right),  commanding  general  of  the  4th  Air  The  Aug.  15  edition  had  goM 
Force,  stands  beside  a  new  P-Gl  C  Black  Widow  night  fighter  plane  to  pr^s  just  before  midnigh; 
after  he  christened  it  Fourth  Estate"  in  honor  of  the  American  Press'  Aug.  14  but  was  made  over  ^ 
contribution  to  victory,  Aug.  24  at  Hammer  Field.  Cal.  Looking  on  f 
are  Col.  John  O.  Neal,  commanding  officer  of  Hammer  Field,  and  |ead 

Mrs.  Stanley  Gunn,  widow  of  the  war  correspondent  of  the  Fort  Londo^  ^ 


Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 


cret  war  projects,  violation  of  Awards  Go  tO  Thl©© 

milUary  secrecy  was  never  a  ^  J  qtnnoc  we  had  given  our  readers  a 

problem.  'Jn  OtarS  ana  ainpes  better  coverage  on  the  endin? 

Among  the  newspaper,  wire  Three  master  sergeants  who  any  of  the 

service  and  syndicate  corre-  have  worked  on  the  Mediterran-  London  morning  dailies  which 
s'pondents  and  photographers  ean  Stars  and  Stripes  since  the  reach^  us  at  noon,  or  ever 
honored  were:  Jack  Frankish,  days  of  the  North  African  cam-  London  Stars  and  Strips' 
Brydon  Taves,  Harry  Percy,  paign,  received  awards  this  ^jjg  ^oys  out  of  combat  units 
John  Andrews,  William  McDou-  week  before  leaving  for  the  commented,  make  great  stu- 
gall  and  Joseph  McDonald,  all  United  States  and  their  eventual  jents.  ...  "I  have  the  best  cliss 
of  U.P.:  Asahel  Bush.  Bede  Ir-  discharge.  I  have  evpr  had  in  mv  life." 

vin.  Harry  Crockett.  Joseph  The  GI  newsmen  are  David 
Morton  and  D.  Witt  Hancock,  Gtolding  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.; 

all  of  AP;  Jack  Singer  and  John  Irving  Levinson  of  Stamford.  ^  ^ 

Cashman  of  INS;  Frank  Prist  Conn.,  and  John  Willig  of  Can-  H  I*  j 

and  Carl  Thusgaard,  Acme  ton,  O.  H 


Paris. 

■'We  were  modestly  gratified" 
Dean  Olson  wrote,  “to  find  tha: 
we  had  given  our  readen  i 
better  coverage  on  the  endin? 


Newspictures: 


Golding  received  the  Legion 


and  Ralph  W.  Barnes  of  the  of  Merit  for  an  “outstanding  job” 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  John  as  managing  editor  and  some- 
B.  Terry  of  the  Chicago  Daily  time  special  correspondent.  The 
News;  Tom  Treanor,  Los  An-  ^ame  award  went  to  Levinson. 
geles  Times;  Ernie  Pyle  and  who  was  the  paper’s  mechanical 
Raymond  Clapper  of  Scripps-  superintendent  as  well  as  head- 
Howard.  quarters  “top  kick.” 

’  ,  Willig,  who  edited  the  Sunday 

V©t©rans  Conunitt©©  magazine,  received  the  Bronze 

star  Medal.  He  was  the  first  GI 
Up©n  to  UOrr©SpOna©ntS  -war  correspondent  in  reverse” 
Charles  Bolte,  chairman  of  the  having  been  sent  from  Algiers 
American  Veterans  Committee,  hy  Stars  and  Stripes  to  “cover 
an  organization  of  World  War  II  the  home  front”  in  1943. 
veterans,  has  announced  that  The  awards  were  made  by  Col. 
membership  in  the  Committee  is  William  P.  Scobie,  head  of  the 
open  to  all  war  correspondents.  Information  and  Education  Sec- 
both  men  and  women,  of  press  tion,  African  headquarters,  at  a 
and  radio.  farewell  dinner. 

The  Committee,  he  said,  is  ■ 

the  only  veterans’  organization  50lh  Anniv©rsary 


which  has  given  official  recogni-  Chicago.  Sept.  4  —  Maurice 
ion  to  the  men  and  women  of  Tierney  Sr.,  veteran  advertising 

^an.  Celebrated  his  50th  year  of 
war.  National  headquarters  are  op^vinp  with  the  Chicaao  Trib¬ 
at  554  Madison  Avenue.  New 

Y__i.  une  recently.  He  received  an 

,  honorary  medal  at  a  luncheon 

n  1  j  Ta  *1  celebrating  his  long  service. 

FUlp'tVOOd  li©C©iptS  Among  the  guests  were  Lee 

With  imports  included,  total  Loewenberg,  Tribune  pensioner 
receipts  of  pulpwood  at  all  U.S.  xt  composing 

mills  in  July  were  1.580,423  I’oom  staff;  H.  N.  King,  rnanager, 
cords  and  for  the  first  seven  western  division,  national  adver- 


Pulptvood  R©c©ipts 


months,  9,965.987  cords,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  War  Activities  Com- 


tising;  Maurice  Tierney  Jr.,  clas¬ 
sified  advertising;  C.  S.  Benham, 


mittee  of  the  Pulpwood  Con-  national  advertising; 

suming  Industries.  Cumulative  W.  R.  Blend,  manner,  classified 
receipts  trailed  those  of  the  first  advertising;  and  C.  E.  McKit- 
seven  months  of  1944  by  27,862  trick,  assistant  advertising  man- 


dents.  ...  "I  have  the  best  das 
I  have  pvpr  had  in  mv  life." 

(S 

■  Angeles 

I  FOR  WESTIRN 
I  DISTRIBUTION 

I  Just  fly  us  the  copy,  layouts,  nuo 
I  or  plates.  Save  time  and  monq 
I  by  having  newspaper  circulars, 
I  advertising  material,  publics- 
I  tions,  western  editions  produced 
I  in  the  West  on  modern,  fast  ro- 
I  tary  presses  . . .  black,  color  or 
I  process  colors  on  newsprint 

■  Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

I  Rodgers  & 
I  McDonald 

Publishers,  Inc. 

H  Rotary  Priatla§  SpocioIMt 

■  2621  W.  54th  StTMt 
H  Los  Angolos  43,  ColK. 
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Stdrdy  furniturs  made  of  paper  will  make  more  jobs. 


Soft  popor  sheets  for  hospitals  will  take  workers  to  oroduce. 


illllOlO  ntOalS  frozen  and  shipped  in  paper.  More  jobs  here. 


I  Cng-hstin^  IL'^S,  woven  cn  paper.  Still  more  jobs! 


WITH  VICTORY,  servicemen  and  war 
workers  alike  are  going  to  need 
jobs.  How  many  there  will  be,  no  one 
can  say.  But  this  much  is  known: 

Business  management  la  already  lay¬ 
ing  plans  to  meet  as  quickly  as  possible 
the  demand  for  goods  that  will  exist 
when  the  war  ends— and  doing  this  will 
make  jobs  by  the  thousands. 


Imagine  plasticized  paper,  for  c;:- 
ample,  so  tough  that  roofing  tiles  can  be 
made  of  it.  Imagine  it  so  sturdy  that  it 
can  be  built  into  light-weight  furniture. 
Imagine  paper  so  soft,  yet  so  resistant 
to  tearing,  that  sheets  and  pillowcases 
for  hospital  use  can  be  made  of  it. 

These,  and  many  other  exciting  new 
uses,  will  increase  the  demand  for  paper 
—and  demand  for  goods  makes  jobs. 


.\fter  the  war,  there  will  be  lots  of  op¬ 
portunities.  So,  if  you  are  on  a  war  job, 
stay  on  it  until  Uncle  Sam  says  it’s  fin¬ 
ished.  Victory  must  come  first. 


A  Report  on  the  Prospects 
lor  Postwar  Employment 
In  The  Industries  Served  by 


Take  the  paper  industry.  Not  only 
will  paperboard,  for  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping  postwar  products,  be  needed  by 
the  thousands  of  tons,  but  new  uses  for 
paper— grown  out  of  war  discoveries— 
will  increase  that  demand  many  times. 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Lines 


The  paper  industry  is  only  one  of 
many  along  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
the  Nickel  Plate,  and  the  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette,  that  are  planning  now  for  post- 
%yar  employment. 


Cleveland 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY 
NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
PERE  MARQUETTE  RAILWAY 


If  you  have  a  war  job,  stay  on  it— there’ll  be  lots  of  opportunities  after  Victory! 
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Localized  Copy  Offered 
By  Northwest  Group 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

VERY  SELDOM  do  we  turn  in 

our  tracks  to  discuss  further 
something  previously  mentioned 
in  this  column.  But  since  ex* 
amlning  in  detail  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Northwest  Daily 
Press  Association  to  which  we 
devoted  a  paragraph  two  weeks 
ago,  we  have  concluded  that  in 
this  instance  the  rule  must  be 
broken. 

It  offers  too  much  in  sugges¬ 
tions  to  other  newspaper  groups 
to  pass  up  detailed  comment! 

The  presentation  is  about  two 
feet  wide  by  three  feet  high  42 
heavy  white  pages  are  spiral 
bound  at  the  top  with  buff  cover 
and  board  back  .  .  .  neat  and 
workmanlike.  The  type  is  large 
and  cleaa,  most  of  it  caps  and 
lower  case  readable  at  12  feet. 

“Your  Daily  Newspaper  in 
War  and  Peace’’  is  the  title. 
Straightforward,  page  after 
page,  the  copy  goes  into  first  the 
wartime  services  and  necessity 
of  newspapers,  next  their  peace¬ 
time  ne^s  to  readers,  and  then 
the  essentiality  of  newspapers 
for  advertising  purposes.  The 
final  conclusion  is: 

Locod  Inserts 

“If  you  are  convinced  that 
newspapers  measure  up  to  your 
present  day  requirements  in 
your  territory  better  than  any 
other  medium.  DON’T  LET  IT 
REST  THERE  —  recommend 
NEWSPAPEERS  at  every  oppor¬ 
tunity!” 

But  the  real  beauty  of  the 
presentation  is  that  it  is  so  de¬ 
signed  as  to  be  INDIVIDUAL- 

'We  Don't  Do  It 
On  Purpose' 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Sept.  15 — To 
err,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Navy’s  fieet  home  town  news 
distribution  center  at  Chicago 
admits,  is  human. 

The  naval  officer,  Lt.  Charles 
W.  Payne,  who  used  to  cover 
the  police  court  beat  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  made  his  admission  last 
we^  in  a  letter  to  the  military 
editor  of  the  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press. 

The  military  editor  had  said 
in  a  note  about  a  picture  sent 
hhn  that  although  he  had  never 
been  in  the  Navy  he  knew  that 
“if  this  guy  is  a  connnander  and 
an  Annapolis  graduate,  he  sure 
got  broken  awful  fast.”  Lt. 
Payne,  in  replying,  explained 
that  the  picture  was  one  of  2,200 
sent  out  that  week  by  the  naval 
news  unit  and  that  only  two 
mistakes  were  made. 

“The  other  was  the  picture  of 
the  commander  described  in  the 
caption.”  he  said.  “He  was 
caught  just  before  he  got  mailed 
out  as  a  pharmacist’s  mate,  sec¬ 
ond  class.  Believe  me,  we  don’t 
do  this  to  you  guys  on  purpose.” 


IZED  for  every  newspaper 
which  uses  it.  Tliis  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  leaving  space  for 
local  inserts.  For  example: 
Page  2  of  the  presentation  is 
headed  “This  is  the  story  of  the 
.  .  and  underneath  you  paste 
the  complete  front  page  of  your 
newspaper.  Page  9  is  headed 
“Newspapers  aid  government 
programs  .  .  .”  and  underneath 
goes  a  complete  front  page  from 
your  newspaper  showing  this. 

In  the  back  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion,  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Readership  is 
brought  in  by  telling  of  percent¬ 
age  scores  of  woman  interest  in 
service  articles  in  newspapers. 
Above  this  you  paste  samples  of 
the  woman  service  features  from 
your  paper.  There  are  even 
space  and  gummed  figures  pro¬ 
vided  to  show  the  linage  ex¬ 
pended  on  war  effort  drives. 

’Through  these  personaliza¬ 
tions  the  Mason  City  ( la. )  Globe 
Gazette  can  show  the  presenta¬ 
tion  before  the  Rotary  Club  at 
the  Hotel  Hanford  and  the  Minot 
(N.  D.)  News  can  show  it  be¬ 
fore  the  teachers  in  the  high 
school,  and  to  each  group  it  will 
be  a  truly  local  presentation. 

It’s  “one  of  those  things”  that 
the  sudden  end  of  the  war  dated 
this  beautiful  job  early  in  its 
youth,  but  fortunately  it  is  not 
too  much  affected. 

The  conclusion,  by  which  the 
local  merchant  is  urged  to  get 
national  advertising  support 
placed  in  his  newspaper,  appeals 
to  us  most,  since  that  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  point  where  newspa¬ 
pers  have  all  too  often  been 
weak.  How  many  druggists  if 
asked  would  choose  a  newspaper 
campaign  in  support  of  some 
particular  brand  of  pills  over  a 
half-hour  radio  program?  We’ve 
read  a  lot  of  discouraging  radio 
chain  reports  on  this  subject 
and  it’s  a  pleasure  to  see  some¬ 
thing  being  done  on  the  other 
side.  ’The  local  dealer  IS  the 
kingpin,  and  it’s  time  we  went 
to  work  on  it! 

’The  presentation  was  prepared 
by  Prof.  Thonias  F.  Barnhart  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism  and  it 
was  distributed  by  R.  P.  Palmer, 
executive  secretary  of  the 
NWDPA. 

Flower  Boxes 

IF  IT  ISN’T  one  thing  it’s  an¬ 
other  in  the  big  city  up  at  the 
head  of  oceanic  navigation  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  River!  About 
a  year  ago  the  Montreal  Herald 
changed  into  a  tabloid  format 
for  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
and  since  then  has  been  making 
editorial  improvements  and  fea¬ 
turing  promotional  activities  to 
show  its  intent  to  serve  as  well 
as  inform. 

The  latest  is  a  flower  box  cam¬ 


paign  offering  prizes,  cups,  cer¬ 
tificates  for  the  best  job  of  beau¬ 
tifying  the  front  of  the  house 
for  a  brighter  Montreal  for  re¬ 
turning  soldiers  to  see.  On  a 
big  city  scale  it  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  “beautiful  lawn”  cam¬ 
paigns  in  which  so  many  smaller 
city  papers  regularly  indulge. 
It’s  a  pleasant  thought  and  adds 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  life  in  a 
city. 

We  hope  all  those  second  and 
third-story  boxes  in  apartment 
buildings  are  well  anchored, 
however. 


Page  One  Notice 
CLASSIFIED  promotloa 
back  to  Page  On* 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  PressSiZ 
tar  with  a  box  captionad  "Tk 

Hour  of  Opportunity— Jobi  la 
Men  Wanted!”  It  deacrlbadZ 
Classified  Section  as  a  to 
“meeting  place”  of  wotkan  u 
employers.  ^ 


c  *  r*-*.  n  I  Business  Box  Score 

Secret  City  Revealed!  COORDINATING  news  oo  > 

EVER  SINCE  President  Truman  conversion,  the  San  Frm^ 
told  about  the  atomic  bomb.  Chronicle  gives  a  1-2-S  listtub 
we’ve  been  waiting  for  the  pro-  a  Page  One  box,  an  indsatioki- 
motional  siren  blast  from  Knox-  portant  stories  on  inijde 
ville,  Tenn. — next  door  to  the  It  also  runs  a  “Box  Scott  a 
billion-dollar  Oak  Ridge  plant.  Consumer  Goods,”  telUng  % 
Now  it  has  arrived  and  we  find  prospects  for  the  return  of  it« 
it  urbane,  smooth  and  in  keep-  that  have  been  scarce, 
ing  with  the  rest  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  promotion.  Among  the  V  Garden  Success 
"did  you  knows?”—  DESPITE  indications  of  publx 

o  V-7^®n  .f apathy  toward  victory  mi 

9x17  miles  and  employed  75,000  ening,  the  Sacramento  (Ciiit 

1  .lo  ^  ahead  with  its  thU 

2.  CM  these  people  42,000  took  annual  V  Garden  HarvMt  Ftst 

the  Knoxville  News  ~  Sentinel  and  found  everyoM  fwj 
every  day.  enthusiastic.  An  old  time  eoan- 

3.  Lart  year  Knoxville  led  try  fair  theme  was  used  and  a 

every  American  city  in  retail  promotion  stimulant  the  day  be 
sales  gain— “but  we  couldn’t  tell  fore  the  festival  opened,  the  Be 
the  reason  why!”  carried  a  three-column  animatei 


the  reason  why!” 

■ 

Minnesota  Newsmen 
Hold  Summer  Meeting 

Northfield,  Minn.,  Sept.  5 — 
More  than  120  Minnesota  news¬ 
paper  men — editors,  publishers. 


bee  in  four  colors,  drawn  » 
daily  for  the  event  by  m 
Disney. 

School  Days  Note 
IN  RICHMOND,  Va.,  a  lumj 
showed  that  public  achou 
are  “woefully  lacking  in  glotia 


mechanical,  business  and  edi-  fir 

torial  office  renre.sentativM — at-  Projectors  for  soutM  mm  id 


torial  office  representatives— at-  for  S 

tended  the  annual  summer  meet-  maM^ln 

ES’rl’taa  .K«..;ou„dou.old.»yi, 


here  last  w^k  age  was  found  out  of  date  or  it 

here  last  week.  poor  condition.  A  similar  itudj 

Hermari  Roe,  publisher  of  the  jn  other  cities  would  reveal  b 
Northfield  News,  was  named  teresting  story  material  and  i* 
president;  C.  J.  Van  Rhee,  vertising  possibilities. 

Spring  Valley,  vicepresident. 

and  Carol  Marx,  publisher  of  rViorutmtiva  Vanture 

board  of  directors  include  Dana  ^un  and  Joui^l.  l^ave  b« 
Hlnkley,  Claremont,  and  E.  J.  sponsoring  »  w 

Hibbeid  Lake  Cltv  paign  for  the  Indoor  S|^ 

HiD^rd  Lake  City  organization  o<  phyr 

Dr.  Jam^  L.  Morrill,  new  jeaUy  -  handicapped  shut  -  iai 
president  of  the  University  of  Goal  of  the  drive  is  $50,000  to 
Minnesota:  Edward  J.  construct  a  clubhouse  for  crip- 

’Thye:  Ralph  Keller,  manager  veterans 

of  the  Minnesota  Editorial  As-  ^  veverans.  ^ 

sociation;  Dr,  Ralph  D.  Casey, 
head  of  the  school  of  journalism  '  ' 

at  the  University  of  Minnesota;  Y  h  1  T 

Rep.  August  Andresen  of  Min-  I  I  [\/\  r* 

nesota,  and  J.  R.  Wiggins,  editor  A  1  i  v  1. 

of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  TfctW«u»Nw«siii« 

Press,  were  among  the  speakers.  editorial  otkes  In  ® 

CilMM  HEW  VMM 


Prints  Charter  ■mtm  wasrhmtm 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  3 —  ATLAHTA  lOt  AHHEIIO 

Printing  of  more  than  10,000  DITHOIT  SAH  FHAHJMW 

copies  of  the  United  Nations  •CHVEt  SAH  AHTSHW 

charter  in  four-page  form  for  SIATTtI  WMIU 

public  distribution  has  been  an-  OTTAWA  WtXIM  Cm 

nounced  by  the  Minneapolis  tOHHOH  HHEHOSAIWS 

Star-Journal  and  Tribune.  ’The  f  AHIS  HI*  01 

charter  was  originally  printed  HOWE  HEW  OUW 

in  the  ’Tribune  July  1.  The  new  WOSCOW  CHOHOWHO 

printings  will  go  to  various  per-  fy^  terrieet  of 

sons  and  organizations,  and  at  ..cAeiATra  Mitt 

the  school  year,  five  copies  will 

be  mailed  to  each  Minnesota  - 

high  school.  L— — — — 

EDITOR  &  PUILISHERfor  SeptembM-  •. 
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THE  ASSOMATEH  rfifSS 


BEST  TODAY 

STILL  BETTER 
TOMORROW 


The  advancement  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind  are  largely  depend¬ 
ent  on  technical  progress.  The 
applications  of  science  enable 
us  to  make  the  best  today  .  .  . 
still  better  tomorrow. 


Chemistry  is  the  keystone  of 
modern  industrial  research. 
Advanced  experimental 
work  on  rubber,  textiles, 
metals  and  plastics  will  be 
carried  on  with  the  newest 
and  most  complete  equip¬ 
ment. 


By  magnifying  particles  up 
to  20.000  times  their  original 
size,  the  electron  microscope 
(above)  permits  detailed 
examination  of  complex 
rubber  compounds,  textiles, 
plastics  and  many  other 
materials,  which  cannot  be 
seen  by  any  other  means. 


P_riGH  on  a  hilltop,  overlooking  the  huge  Firestone 
plants  in  Akron,  stands  a  beautiful  new  building 
where  science  reigns  supreme.  Here,  in  the  Firestone 
Research  Laboratory,  is  technical  equipment  so  new  and 
so  complete  that  few,  if  any,  similar  institutions  in  the 
whole  world  equal  it.  And  here  are  men  of  science  — 
chemists,  physicists,  engineers  and  technicians  —  whose 
records  of  achievement  mark  them  as  recognized  leaders 
in  their  respective  fields. 

Research  has  always  been  of  prime  importance  at 
Firestone.  As  a  result.  Firestone  has  made  many  notable 
contributions  to  scientific  progress  not  only  in  rubber, 
but  also  in  metals,  textiles  and  plastics. 

Realizing  that  research  will  be  of  even  greater  im¬ 
portance  in  the  future,  these  new  and  enlarged  facilities 
have  been  provided  to  assure  the  continuation  of  Firestone 
leadership.  In  the  years  to  come  you  can  expect  froin 
Firestone  product  improvements  of  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance,  new  products  of  exceptional  worth  and  more 
contributions  to  the  world’s  fund  of  knowledge.  You  can 
depend  on  Firestone  to  make  the  BEST  TODAY  .  .  . 
STILL  BETTER  TOMORROW! 


Titestone 

PIONEER  AND  PACEMAKER 
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RADIO 


Freedom  of  Speech 
Theme  Now  Stressed 


By  Jerry  Walker 

GEARING  up  to  observe  its 

2Sth  anniversary  of  public 
service,  Radio  has  begun  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  theme  of  freedom 
of  speech,  coupled  with  the 
newspapers’  vigilance  in  main¬ 
taining  freedom  of  the  press. 

Over  the  air  waves  recently 
have  gone  addresses  by  out¬ 
standing  spokesmen  of  the  radio 
industry,  all  aimed  at  keying  up 
the  public  to  the  battle  for  free¬ 
dom  of  speech.  The  cause  was 
aided  by  Byron  Price,  deliver¬ 
ing  his  valedictory  as  director 
of  the  Office  of  Censorship,  in 
a  talk  before  the  Washington, 
D.  C.  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

He  said  it  is  fitting  that  the 
broadcasting  industry  should 
speak  its  convictions  on  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  should  not 
surrender  to  a  complex  of  in¬ 
feriority  .  .  .  “nor  is  there  any 
plainer  lesson  in  the  history  of 
free  expression ,  than  this:  Un¬ 
less  a  free  press  does  what  it 
can  to  support  freedom  of  radio, 
the  press  itself  will  in  the 
end  find  its  freedom  also  in 
danger.” 

Parallel  in  Advertising 

Speaking  for  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  m  Broadcasters.  Lewis 
H.  Avery,  director  of  broadcast 
advertising,  drew  the  parallel 
between  newspaper  and  radio 
operations  to  the  exent  that  ad¬ 
vertising  works  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  institution  it 
supports. 

"Both  newspapers  and  radio 
stations,”  he  said,  “draw  a  sharp 
line  between  editorial  content 
and  business  policies.  The  edi¬ 
tor  or  program  director  is 
charged  with  creating  entertain¬ 
ment,  information  and  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  public  interest,  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity.  The 
business  or  advertising  manager 
is  charged  with  obtaining  reve¬ 
nues  to  provide  the  life¬ 
blood  of  the  newspaper  or  radio 
station. 

“This  combination  of  able 
and  imaginative  editors  or  pro¬ 
gram  directors  and  alert  and  ag¬ 
gressive  business  or  advertising 
managers  is  the  greatest  insur¬ 
ance  in  the  United  States  today 
that  American  newspapers  will 
enjoy  freedom  of  the  press  and 
American  radio  freedom  of 
speech.” 

Avery  warned  that  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  May 
10,  1943,  granting  expansive 

powers  to  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  over  radio, 
has  been  allowed  to  stand  un¬ 
challenged.  Justice  Frankfurter 
wrote  in  the  prevailing  opinion: 
“The  Act  (Communications  Act 
of  1934)  does  not  restrict  the 
Commission  merely  to  super¬ 
vision  of  the  traffic.  It  puts 
upon  the  Commission  the  bur¬ 
den  of  determining  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  that  traffic." 

Within  the  past  week,  in  a 


radio  talk  and  in  a  magazine  ar¬ 
ticle.  FCC  Chairman  Paul  A. 
Porter  focussed  attention  on  ra¬ 
dio’s  shortcomings.  First  he 
urged  listeners  to  exercise  their 
democratic  right  of  criticism — 
to  tell  broadcasters  what  they 
like  and  don't  like  on  the  air 
— then  he  criticized  radio  for 
bowing  too  low  to  commercial 
opportunism. 

In  both  instances,  however. 
Porter  reiterated  his  belief  in 
the  American  system  of  broad¬ 
casting  and  Avery  had  previ¬ 
ously  made  the  point  that  he  is 
“convinced  of  the  honesty  of  his 
( Porter’s )  motive”  in  delving 
into  the  programming  practices 
of  radio  stations  in  a  way  no 
predecessor  has  undertaken. 

Truman's  Views  Cited 

“Moreover,”  said  the  NAB 
spokesman,  “the  President  of 
the  United  States  recently  em¬ 
phasized  in  unmistakable  terms 
his  firm  conviction  that  radio 
must  enjoy  the  right  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  to  the  .same  ex¬ 
tent  that  newspapers  now  en¬ 
joy  the  right  of  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

Porter  said  he  would  not 
want  the  Commission  prescrib¬ 
ing  any  specific  programs  or 
pontificating  on  what  particular 
thing  the  American  public 
should  hear.  However,  the 
Commission  could,  if  it  had  the 
legal  authority,  develop  a  plan 
which  would  be  superb,  he 
added.  “But.”  he  continued. 
“I  shudder,  as  a  listener,  over 
the  job  which  my  successors 
might  do.” 

In  the  American  magazine. 
Porter  wrote  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  expects  to  “remind  the 
broadcaster  of  his  public  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  promise  and  perform¬ 
ance.” 

’The  FCC.  he  stated,  has  no 
power  at  all  to  interfere  with 
any  specific  program  .  .  .  nor 
is  that  a  power  he  would  want 
the  Commission  to  have,  “be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  a  threat  to 
radio’s  freedom  of  s»ieech.” 

Time  to  Clarify  Policy 

Remarking  that  radio  is  op¬ 
erating  under  a  statute  drafted 
18  years  ago.  the  FCC  Chair¬ 
man  suggested  that  it  might  be 
timely  for  Congress  to  clarify 
public  policy.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion.  he  wrote: 

“It  is  certain  that  if  Congress 
did  undertake  a  revision  of  the 
old  Radio  Act  of  1927,  it  would 
not  confine  its  considerations  to 
■the  lengthy  commercial  an¬ 
nouncement.  Congress  would 
doubtless  take  up  questions  of 
whether  news  should  be  spon¬ 
sored  at  all,  and  consider  pro¬ 
posals  that  certain  hours  of  good 
listening  time  be  withheld  from 
sale  entirely,  in  order  that  sta¬ 
tions  would  have  no  alternaitive 
but  to  broadcast  sustaining  pub¬ 


lic-service  programs  during  that 
period. 

“They  might  consider  the 
question  of  how  radio  can  best 
be  used  to  develop  local  talent 
in  its  own  communities.  And  it 
would  appear  certain  that  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  present  act  which 
requires  the  Commission  to  en¬ 
courage  and  foster  competition 
would  be  strengthened  and  not 
weakened.  These  and  many 
more  problems  would  run  the 
gamut  of  legislative  debate  if 
Congress  decided  to  act. 

“Therefore  it  must  be  clear 
to  the  radio  industry  that  Lf  it 
is  to  avoid  legislative  interven¬ 
tion  in  certain  phases  of  its  op¬ 
erations.  it  should  undertake  to 
discontinue  practices  which  are 
making  the  public  angry.” 

The  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  set  up  by  a  grant 
from  Henry  Luce,  announced 
this  week  that  the  radio  phase 
of  its  inquiry  would  be  started 
soon  under  the  supervision  of 
Llewellyn  White,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  man  and  more  recently 
an  OWI  executive  who  has 
given  considerable  attention  to 
international  communications. 

Television  in  the  News 

BICXJEST  news  in  television 

this  week  was  the  tieup  be¬ 
tween  the  John  Wanamaker  de¬ 
partment  store  and  Allen  B. 
DuMont  Laboratories  in  New 
York.  Three  complete  studios 
in  the  store  will  be  operated  in 
conjunction  with  DuMont’s  sta¬ 
tion  WABD.  More  than  500,000 
cubic  feet  of  space  is  being  set 
aside  in  the  store — a  virtual 
“television  city.”  Programs  will 
begin  in  December. 

DuMont,  incidentally,  had  re¬ 
cently  revealed  plans  for  manu¬ 
facturing  combination  home  re¬ 
ceivers  with  20-inch  tube  for 
direct-view  television,  the  pic¬ 
tures  being  13  by  20  inches  and 
the  sets  being  equipped  for  FM 
and  standard  radio,  also  phono¬ 
graph  operation.  The  deluxe 
set  will  cost  about  $1,500. 
Simpler  models  will  be  $450. 
Large  screen  projection  units 
also  are  in  the  works,  at  around 
$1,250. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  said  it  expects  to  demon¬ 
strate  a  new  finer-definition 
high  frequency  television  in  full 
color  and  in  black  and  white 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
CBS  announcement  also  said  it 
is  estimated  that  color  television 
receivers  will  be  only  slightly 
more  expensive  than  black  and 
white  receivers. 

Leo  Burnett  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency,  has 


Late  Breakfast 
Brings  Byline 

Portland,  Me.,  Sept.  4— Be 
cause  there  are  no  all-night  rtt- 
taurants  near  the  office,  Leonird 
Cohen,  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
Portland  Press  Herald  recemiy 
covered  his  biggest  story  and  got 
his  first  byline.  Furthermore 
the  story  did  not  appear  in  hij 
own  paper. 

The  Press  Herald  is  the  morn¬ 
ing  side  of  the  Press  Herald- 
Evening  Express  combination. 
Cohen,  working  until  3  one 
morning  had  to  wait  until  3:30 
for  a  restaurant  to  open  so  he 
could  get  some  breakfast.  He 
was  killing  time  in  the  oChce 
when  about  3:20  a  terrific  ex¬ 
plosion  lifted  the  city  out  of  its 
slumbers. 

As  Cohen  was  to  learn  in  due 
time  the  Norwegian  tanker  Her 
brand  had  exploded  in  the  har 
bor,  killing  three  of  her  crew 
The  event  was  not  worth  an 
extra,  but  it  was  worth  right- 
hand  lead  position  in  the  Eve 
ning  Express  under  the  Cohen 
byline. 

been  authorized  to  arrange  ex¬ 
perimental  use  of  television  (or 
the  American  Meat  Institute, 
and  Paul  Sayres,  New  York  food 
broker,  said  this  week  that  tele 
vision  will  play  a  substantial 
part  in  the  merchandising  ol 
grocery  products.  The  radio 
Corporation  of  America  has  just 
issued  a  special  brochure  de 
scribing  the  “important  role 
which  television  is  destined  to 
play  as  an  advertising  and  raee 
chandising  medium  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores.” 

In  the  Wanamaker  operation, 
incidentally,  the  studios  with 
nine  cameras  will  be  available 
to  other  sponsors  for  shows. 
It  was  estimated  that  Wana- 
maker’s  would  spend  close  to 
$250,000  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  promote  the  store’s  debut 
in  television.  Large-size  ads 
were  used  this  week  to  show 
the  studio  layout.  The  plan  in¬ 
cludes  accommodations  for  700 
persons  on  studio  balconies. 

■ 

Football  Series 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  2— 
The  first  of  a  series  of  exclu¬ 
sive  articles  by  Bernie  Bier 
man,  famed  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  football  coach,  on  the 
1945  Golden  Gophers  and  other 
Big  Ten  teams  appeared  in  the 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 
today. 


RADIO  ENGINEERS 

Complete  Engineering  Services 

AM-FM-TELEVISION 

Commercial  Radio  Equipment  Co. 

809-12  INTERNATIONAL  BLDG. 
WASHINGTON  4,  D.  C. 
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PORTER  BLDG. 
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Now#  as  before,  expect  quality  leadership 
in  Collins  broadcast  equipment 


The  New  Collins  AM  transmitters  and  remote 
ampliflers,  now  ready,  reflect  characteristically  advanced 
Collins  engineering. 

Notable  transmitter  refinements  include  extremely  high 
fidelity,  and  increased  safety  factors  through  the  use  of 
oversize  components  throughout. 

The  Collins  21A  is  a  superb  5,000  watt  transmitter,  with 
reduced  power  operation  at  1,000  watts  also  available. 

Its  response  curve  is  flat,  within  db,  from  30  to 
10,000  cycles. 

The  Collins  20T  is  a  1,000  watt  transmitter,  of  similar 
characteristics,  equipped  for  reduced  power  operation 
at  500  watts  if  desired. 

The  Collins  300G  is  a  250  watter  of  equal  fidelity,  with 
reduced  power  operation  at  100  watts  available. 

The  Collins  12Y  one  channel  remote  amplifier  is  light, 
handy,  simple  and  efficient.  It  is  for  unattended  operation 
from  a  115  volt  a.c.  power  source. 

The  Collins  12Z  four  channel  remote  amplifier  is  a.c.-d.c. 
powered,  the  d.c.  source  being  self-contained  batteries 
which  take  the  load  automatically  in  case  of  a.c.  line  failure. 

A  complete  line  of  Collins  high-quality  studio 
equipment  is  available  for  either  AM  or  FM  application. 

An  outstanding  broadcasting  station  begins  with 
outstanding  equipment.  We  will  be  glad  to  know  about 
your  plans  and  submit  complete  recommendations.  For 
additional  detailed  information,  write  the  Collins  Radio 
Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa ;  1 1  West  42nd  Street, 

New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Collins  equipment  is  sold  in 
Canada  by  Collins-Fisher,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 
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Daily  Collects 
$100^  for 
'Basket'  Cose 


Capper,  80,  Carries  on 
Publishing  Career 

continued  from  page  11 


Philadelphia,  Sept.  4  —  At 
least  one  soldier  of  the  many 
thousands  in  the  U.  S.  armed 
forces  who  were  incapacitated 
by  wounds  in  the  war  will  not 
have  to  worry  about  economic 
problems  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
is  Pfc.  Jimmy  Wilson,  a  20*year- 
old  Starke,  Fla.,  youth,  now  re¬ 
cuperating  in  the  Army’s 
Thomas  M.  England  General 
Hospital  at  Atlantic  City,  who 
has  been  enriched  by  approxi¬ 
mately  $100,000  through  a  public 
subscription  fund  sponsored  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Wilson  is  one  of  the  two 
known  “basket”  cases,  meaning 
that  he  lost  portions  of  both 
arms  and  both  legs,  having  since 
been  fttted  out  with  artificial 
limbs.  The  other  case  is  M/Sgt. 
Frederic  Hensel.  a  convalescent 
at  Percy  Jones  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  who 
recently  received  a  sum  of  $80,- 
000  as  a  result  of  similar  cam¬ 
paigns  conducted  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  a  group  ol 
smaller  Midwestern  n  e  w  s- 


papers. 

While  returning  home  from  a 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  In¬ 
quirer  Editor  and  Publisher 
Walter  H.  Annenberg  read  in 
newspapers  of  the  funds  being 
accumulated  for  Sergeant  Hen¬ 
sel.  Soon  after  arriving  be 
picked  up  a  paper  containing  a 
picture  of  Wilson  negotiating 
his  first  Atlantic  City  board¬ 
walk  jaunt  with  the  aid  of  his 
new  artificial  legs. 

Inquirer  officials  made  the  in¬ 
itial  contributions  to  the  Jimmy 
Wilson  fund  and  announced 
through  the  columns  of  their 
newspaper  they  would  receive 
donations  from  anyone  who 
wished  to  help  him.  For  the 
past  two  weeks  the  cash  has 
been  pouring  in.  When  receipt 
of  funds  was  closed  today,  the 
$90,000  mark  had  been  passed, 
which  will  be  amplified  when 
all  the  returns  are  in. 

Wilson  was  in  a  bomber  crash 
last  October.  For  44  hours  he 
lay  exposed  until  rescued  and 
his  life  was  despaired  of  when 
taken  to  Westover  Field  Hos¬ 
pital.  Mass.  Now  he  is  expect¬ 
ing  to  leave  the  Atlantic  City 
hospital  in  December,  but  as 
yet  has  no  olans  for  the  future. 
He  has  a  girl  waiting  for  him  in 
Massachusetts. 


Des  Moines  Register 
Uses  Walkie-Talkie 

Des  Moines,  la..  Sept.  4 — A 
walkie-talkie  two-way  radio  unit 
was  set  up  by  the  Rock  Island 
lines  between  its  Des  Moines 
station  and  the  news  room  of  the 
Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  last 
week  to  facilitate  complete  news 
coverage  of  the  arrival  of  Holly¬ 
wood  stars  here  for  the  premier 
of  “State  Fair.” 

The  radio  equipment  used  was 
designed  by  Rock  Island’s  com¬ 
munication  department  for  use 
in  the  operation  of  trains. 


(Okla.)  Sews  were  purchased. 
'The  group  was  then  incorporat¬ 
ed  into  Stauffer  Publications. 
’The  organization  next  bought 
the  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Inde¬ 
pendent.  ’The  most  recent  addi¬ 
tions  were  the  Santa  Fe  Sew 
Mexican,  Sevada  (Mo.)  Mail, 
and  the  Topeka  State  Journal. 

Mr.  Stauffer,  after  taking  over 
the  Journal,  saw  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  more  eflScient  operation 
under  the  combined  operation 
plan,  and  convinced  Senator 
Capper  and  his  associates  on  the 
value  of  such  an  arrangement. 

As  evidence  of  the  profitable 
aspects  of  such  an  arrangement, 
Mr.  Stauffer  cited  that  the  two 
Topeka  papers  never  did  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  gross  business  a 
year  when  they  operated  separ¬ 
ately.  Now  they  are  grossing 
a  million-and-a-third  dollars 
annually,  representing  a  30% 
increase  in  gross  income,  he 
said. 

How  Plan  Worica 

’The  Journal  has  moved  its 
news  and  editorial  staff  into  the 
Capper  Publications  building 
and  has  leased  its  building  to 
state  and  federal  government 
offices.  The  Capital’s  presses 
and  composing  room  are  used 
for  publishing  the  two  papers, 
with  the  Journal  having  the 
mechanical  facilities  from  6 
a.m.  to  6  p.m.  and  the  Capital 
from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m. 

The  two  papers  are  sold  in 
combination  at  20  cents  a  line 
to  national  advertisers  on  the 
daily  side  and  at  13  cents  a  line 
in  the  Sunday  Capital.  Local 
advertising  is  sold  on  an  op¬ 
tional  combination  basis  under 
a  unique  plan  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  earn  a  monthly 
calendar  rate  according  to  space 
used  in  the  individual  papers, 
or  a  combination  annual  bulk 
space  rate. 

About  60%  of  the  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  now  using  the 
combination  rate,  according  to 
F.  B.  Cunningham,  advertising 
director. 

’The  Capital-Journal  have  a 
unique  merchandising  plan  for 
national  advertisers,  based  on 
the  old-fashioned  policy  that  an 
advertiser  must  have  his  prod¬ 
uct  on  the  “shelf”  (in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  of  the  papers) 
before  such  service  is  given. 
The  service  includes  retail  tie- 
ins;  a  live  radio  program  each 
Saturday  morning,  paid  for  by 
the  newspapers:  a  weekly  house 
ad.  featuring  the  brand  names 
and  packages  of  products  adver¬ 
tised  currently  in  the  two 
papers;  and  personal  contacts 
with  the  trade. 

As  an  added  feature,  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  prepares  a  complete 
monthly  report  for  each  national 
advertiser,  showing  actual  tie- 
ups. 

Jim  Rankin,  who  directs  the 
circulation  activities  of  all  Cap¬ 
per  Publications,  including  the 
two  newspapers  under  ’TNPC, 
believes  in  nutting  to  practice 
the  .slogan  which  he  has  promi¬ 
nently  displayed  in  his  office: 
"Unless  a  subscriber  is  an  en¬ 


thusiastic  reader,  he  is  a  need¬ 
less  expense  to  the  publisher, 
and  a  dead  loss  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser.” 

Newspaper  circulation  under 
TNPC  is  handled  by  adult  car¬ 
riers  operating  as  independent 
contractors,  on  the  morning 
side  and  junior  carrier-sales¬ 
men,  operating  as  “Little  Mer¬ 
chants”  in  the  afternoon  field. 
Roy  W.  Wohlford  is  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Journal 
and  country  manager  of  both 
papers,  with  Dale  Kelly  serving 
as  city  manager  of  the  C:Uipital. 

Subscription  prices  are; 

Capital  (daily  and  Sunday) — 
$7.80  a  year  by  mail;  87  cents 
a  month,  and  20  cents  a  week 
by  carrier  in  Kansas  outside 
Topeka;  and  98  cents  a  month, 
25  cents  a  week  home-delivered 
in  Topeka.  Total  circulation, 
55.947. 

Journal  (six  days) — $5  a  year 
by  mail;  $7.80  by  carrier  in 
Kansas  outside  Topeka;  78  cents 
a  month.  18  cents  a  week, 
home-delivered  in  Topeka.  To¬ 
tal  circulation  21,354. 

Blake  Cites  Advantages 

Henry  Blake,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Capper  Publications  and 
vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  TNPC,  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Senator  Capper’s 
publications  for  25  years,  hav¬ 
ing  served  as  circiUation  and 
business  manager  before  assum¬ 
ing  his  present  combined  duties. 
Rod  Runyan  is  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Capper 
Publications. 

"The  public  is  really  the 
benefactor  because  both  papers 
are  better  newspapers,”  de¬ 
clared  Blake  in  summing  up  the 
advantages  of  operating  the  two 
Topeka  newspapers  as  a  unit. 
He  highlighted  some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages: 

( 1 )  Convenience  for  mer¬ 
chants  in  having  one  central¬ 
ized  advertising  department; 
(2)  one  business  office;  (3) 
one  mechanical  department; 
(4)  centralized  warehousing  of 
newsprint;  (5)  elimination  of 
needless  business  competition 
between  the  two  papers,  al¬ 
though  keenly  competitive  from 
an  editorial  standpoint;  (6) 
elimination  of  wild  circulation 
competition. 

The  competitive  spirit  be¬ 
tween  the  two  papers  from  a 
news  and  editorial  angle  comes 
under  the  heading  of  “believe 
it  or  not."  Both  managing 
editors  insist  there  is  more  keen 
rivalry  between  their  staffs  than 
when  the  papers  were  a  block 
apart. 

E.  B.  Chapman,  veteran  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Journal, 
said:  “We  have  never  let  the 
competitive  spirit  sag  here  and 
our  staff  has  been  just  as  mili¬ 
tant  as  it  ever  was.” 

Milton  Tabor,  Capital  man¬ 
aging  editor,  said  the  towns¬ 
people  have  been  convinced  that 
the  two  papers  are  not  being 
run  as  a  single  unit  as  far  as 
news  and  editorial  features  are 
concerned. 

The  Capital,  as  a  morning 
paper,  goes  in  for  Kansas  news, 
covering  the  state  with  150 
correspondents.  ’The  Journal 
uses  a  number  of  nationally- 
svndicated  columns,  while  the 
Capital  shies  away  from  this 


Few  Violations 

With  the  windup  of  wawti^ 
canaorship,  Conadioa 
reported  that  four  newtpopm 
had  been  prosecuted  in 
breaches  of  the  reguloiic^ 
England  reported  the  tam 
number  of  cases,  all  horhi 
been  handled  in  magitital«'i 
court  because  none  of  the  ol- 
fenses  was  important, 
British  Press  Censorship  Do. 
partment  said  183,OOOi)Q| 
words  had  been  scrutiniied. 


type  of  material  and  seeki  to 
develop  its  own  staff  columnuti 

In  line  with  Senator  Capper'i 
definition  of  a  good  newspaper 
— “a  public  institution  that  u 
sympathetic  and  friendly  to  ill 
the  people”  —  the  Capital  hn 
been  running  a  Sunday  column 
for  30  years  in  which  labor  geti 
a  hearing  and  which  is  writta 
by  someone  designated  by  tin 
Topeka  Federation  of  Labor. 

Further  evidence  of  the 
friendly  atmosphere  Senatot 
Capper  has  generated  among  hii 
co-workers  is  the  “Old-Tinim 
Club.”  Out  of  a  total  of  tnon 
than  700  employes  in  the  Ci^ 
per  organization,  125  are  wear 
ing  25-year  pins,  emblematk  of 
membership  in  the  “Old  Tim¬ 
ers.”  Awarding  of  service  pirn 
began  in  1930  and  today  fit 
employes  wear  them. 

'The  annual  Capper  Picnic  hai 
become  a  gala  day,  not  only  for 
the  senator,  but  the  thousaodi 
of  youngsters  and  their  parent! 

'Thus  the  “Topeka  typesetter" 
keeps  the  Capper  name  a  house 
hold  word  in  Kansas.  Yet  tiu 
senator  is  quick  to  give  the 
credit  to  his  own  organization, 
‘“rhe  Capper  folks  constitute 
the  finest,  cleanest,  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  loyal  group  of  co- 
workers  anywhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  I  daily  grow  prouder 
of  them.” 


Grim  to  Speak 

Chicago,  Sept.  5  —  George 
Grim,  who  recently  returned 
from  Europe  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Minneopolii 
Star  Journal  and  Tribune,  will 
speak  before  a  group  of  ChicsW 
advertising  exMutives  Sept  11. 
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A  Business  Prescription  • .  • 


He’ll  tell  you,  in  order  to  keep 
healthy,  you  must  give  your 
body  certain  portions  of  all 
the  vitamins — not  just  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  few. 

Some  advertisers  in  busy  New 
England  are  making  the  mis* 
take  of  concentrating  their 
selling  effon  on  only  the  large 
cides,  completely  overlooking 
the  rest  of  this  rich,  compact 
market. 


All  over  New  England  workers 
are  setting  down  the  tools  of 
war. 

This  New  England  worker  is 
washing  off  the  grime  of  war. 
Tomorrow,  he  will  pick  up  his 
tools  and  go  back  to  making 
things  for  peace-time  living. 
Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that  a 
good  place  to  sell  things  is 
where  people  make  things.’ 


This  is  Results 

Even  now,  civilian  goods  are 
again  appearing  on  the  market, 
and  through  the  pages  of  their 
local  newspapers,  these  New 


England  women  are  keeping 
close  track  of  every  available 
item. 

All  New  Englanders  are  na¬ 
tural  traders — they  watch  for 
quality  and  are  very  product 
loyal — once  you  have  sold 
them. 

If  you  think  these  are  the  kind 
of  people  you  want  as  custom¬ 
ers,  you  should  be  talking  to 
them  consistently  through  the 
pages  of  their  local  newspa¬ 
pers. 

This  Is  A  Businessman 

Are  you  reaching  all  of  the 
profitable  groups  in  the  New 
England  market.’  How  about 


factory  workers,  farmers, 
housewives,  and  children  (fu¬ 
ture  customers)? 


N«w  England  wiMi 
6.4  Pnr  Cnnt  of 
fhn  Unitnd  Stains 
Popniation  dons 
10  pnrennt  of  tiM 
Nation's  banking. 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Check  your  list . . .  Are  you  using 
enough  newspapers?  These  news¬ 
papers  should  be  working  for 
you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Bangor  Dally  Nawi  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Koono  Santinol  (E) 

Manchattar  Union  Loadar  (MSE) 

VERMONT 
Barra  Tlmai  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Prats  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Attiol  Dally  Nawt  (E) 

Bavarly  TImat  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MSE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Pott  (M) 

Boston  Pott  (S) 

Boston  Raeord  S  Amarican  (ME) 

Boston  Sunday  Advartlsar  (S) 

Brockton  Entarprlsa-TImos  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-TImas,  Hyannit  (E) 

Fall  RIvar  Harald  Nawt  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

HavarhIII  Gaiatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badtord  Sunday  Standard-TImas  (S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard-TImas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Barkthira  Eagla  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (E) 

Waltham  Nawt  Tribuna  (E) 

Worcastar  Talagram  and  Evening 
Gaiatta  (MSE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M) 

Providanea  Journal  (S) 

Watt  Warwick  Pawtuiat  Valley  Dally 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Pott  (S) 

Bridgeport  Post-Talagram  (MSE) 

Danbury  Nawt-TImos  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Maridan  Record  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Naw  Haven  Ragistar  (ESS) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MSE) 

Watarbury  Republican  S  Amarican  (MSE) 
Watarbury  Republican  S  Amaricaa  (ESS) 
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Press  Wins  Tribute 
For  Self-Censorship 


By  Campbell  Watson 


WASHINGTON.  Sept.  4— Vol¬ 
untary  cooperation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  nation's  press  kept  inviolate 
the  great  war-winning  secrets 
of  the  nation  throughout  nearly 
four  years  of  war.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  now  that  victory  is  com¬ 
plete  and  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  is  disbanding. 

Today  the  Press  holds  a  sym¬ 
bolical  certificate  of  merit 
proudly,  even  though  it  rejoices 
that  the  self-imposed  obligations 
which  were  accepted  to  meet 
war’s  necessity  have  been  cast 
aside.  Peace  enabled  Byron 
Price,  Director  of  Censorship, 
to  close  promptly  the  covers  of 
an  impressive  book  of  chapters 
of  domestic  newspaper  and 
broadcast  cooperation. 

(Closing  the  books  of  his  office 
last  week.  Mr.  Price  wrote  as 
follows:  “Every  newspaper  man 
and  broadcaster  in  the  U.  S. 
should  be  proud  of  his  part  in 
operating  the  wartime  volun¬ 
tary  censorship  which  has  just 
ended.  Together  they  kept  out 
of  print  and  off  the  air  a  vast 
quantity  of  information  which 
could  have  helped  the  enemy. 

(“This  self-censorship  accom¬ 
plished  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
newspaper  man  or  broadcaster 
realizes,  despite  the  fact  that  no 
law  and  no  penalty  were  held 
over  the  heads  of  editors  and 
radio  station  executives.  More¬ 
over.  this  activity,  unique  in 
history,  was  conducted  without 
violating  the  American  tradition 
of  a  free  press  and  free  speech, 
for  there  were  no  restrictions 
on  criticism  or  opinion.”) 

The  unique  cloak  donned  just 
after  Pearl  Harbor  withstood  ail 
major  needs  of  the  crisis  years 
even  though  it  shrouded  some 
of  history's  greatest  stories. 
Tailored  to  meet  the  emergency 
needs  of  a  democracy  fighting 
against  enemies  who  used  propa¬ 
ganda  as  an  essential  poison  gas 
of  warfare,  the  domestic  censor¬ 
ship  program  kept  its  integrity 
throughout. 

Tight-Lipped  Silence 

This  voluntary  action  con¬ 
cealed  the  nation's  perilous 
losses  at  Pearl  Harbor,  main¬ 
tained  silence  over  such  news¬ 
worthy  secrets  as  the  birth  of 
the  Superfort  and  the  shielded 
production  figures  until  war- 
geared  industrial  might  met  the 
foe  head  on.  It  kept  from  Ger¬ 
many  knowledge  of  the  near¬ 
success  of  her  1942  sub  warfare 
and  deprived  Japan  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  might  have  enabled 
her  spectacular  balloon  invasion 
to  become  a  real  threat. 

The  press  stood  mute  as  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  toured  before 
millions.  It  kept  a  tight-lipped 
silence  over  radar  until  that 
weapon  had  stopped  the  blitz  of 
England  and  curbed  the  horrible 
kamikaze  attacks  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  fleet  off  Japan.  It  knew 
but  ignored  amazing  sagas  of 
scientific  development  and  in¬ 
dustrial  expansion. 

Climactic  event  of  all  was  the 


complete  silence  which  shielded 
every  portion  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  atomic  bomb,  poten¬ 
tially  the  most  epochal  story  of 
modern  history.  This  embargo 
alone  involved  a  nation-full  of 
stories  ranging  from  secret  ac¬ 
tivities  in  laboratories  to  mobili¬ 
zations  over  vast  tracts  of  land. 

“Patriotically  delayed  by  a 
free  press”  was  the  dateline  sug¬ 
gested  by  Jack  Lockhart,  former 
chief  of  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship’s  Press  Division,  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  secrecy  which  had 
enabled  this  country  to  spring 
its  greatest  weapon  on  a  con¬ 
founded  Japan.  But  there  are 
thousands  of  stories  which  could 
well  have  been  so  labelled,  and 
they  date  back  to  the  war’s  be¬ 
ginning. 

Greatest  story  of  1941  for 
American  readers  was  Pearl 
Harbor,  but  losses  were  con¬ 
cealed  until  a  wrecked  fleet 
had  risen  from  the  Pacific  to 
fight  the  Japanese.  All  Seattle 
knew  of  the  B-29s,  yet  the  story 
of  that  great  specific  weapon 
which  was  soon  to  blast  Nazi 
Germany  from  the  earth  did  not 
leak  into  print  even  when  a 
great  superfort  crashed  into  a 
plant.  The  tale  of  the  crash  was 
told,  but  not  of  the  secret 
weapon  then  in  its  birthpangs. 

Every  community  had  its  lab¬ 
oratory  or  workshop  or  new 
project  which  editors  were  eager 
to  tell.  Every  sub.scriber  had 
his  story  of  war  activity  which 
he  was  eager  to  see  in  print. 
Disclosure  of  the  moves  would 
have  provided  the  Axis  with 
the  keys  to  success,  and  the 
press  and  radio  agencies  were 
banded  together  to  see  that 
these  keys  were  not  provided. 

Mr.  Price's  Helpers 

The  Office  of  Censorship  was 
set  up  in  the  first  month  of  the 
war  under  Mr.  'Price,  executive 
editor  of  Associated  Press.  John 
H.  Sorrells,  executive  editor  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
was  first  head  of  the  press  divi¬ 
sion.  He  was  joined  by  N.  R. 
Howard,  editor,  Cleveland  News, 
Mr.  Lockhart  and  other  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  men.  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Koop,  who  first  served 
Mr.  Price  as  executive  assistant, 
became  assistant  director  and 
took  charge  of  press  when  Mr. 
Lockhart  resigned. 

J.  H.  Ryan,  who  later  became 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters,  headed 
the  broadcast  division  of  Cen¬ 
sorship.  With  him  were  Robert 
K.  Richards,  now  editor  of 
Broadcasting,  Edward  H.  Bron¬ 
son  and  others. 

“Washington  was  startled 
when  it  was  announced  that 
censorship  would  be  voluntap', 
on  an  honor  and  responsibility 
system,”  Mr.  Lockhart  said  re¬ 
cently,  “but  press  and  radio 
earnestly  assumed  the  obliga¬ 
tion.” 

Coordination  of  the  voluntary 
activity  was  the  task  confront¬ 
ing  the  Price  organization.  The 


MhnmT  tnM«  i  iwnnanr  oiDi 


AND  PAPER  ENDS 

The  end  of  the  war  in  the  Pacific 
marked  also  the  end  of  Bacolod 
City  Free  Philippines,  two-page 
tabloid  semi-weekly  published  by 
Philippine  Civil  Aifairs  Unit  26  of 
the  U.  S.  Army,  which  has  moved 
on.  Across  the  top,  Capt.  Theo¬ 
dore  L  Sendak,  editor,  has  writ¬ 
ten:  "An  editor  could  hardly  ask 
for  more  momentous  news  for  his 
closing  edition,  could  he?" 


nation  was  then  beset  by  scares 
and  alarms.  Jap  submarines  at¬ 
tacked  Pacific  coast  points  as 
well  as  shipping  of!  the  coast. 
Nazi  submarines  were  starting 
what  were  to  grow  into  menac¬ 
ing  operations  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  seaboard. 

Censorship  first  had  to  de¬ 
termine  what  was  censorship. 
Its  first  task  came  with  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  was  decided  that 
censorships  attitude  would  be 
based  on  that  of  the  war  agency 
responsible  for  the  .security  of 
the  matters  involved  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  story.  Hence  the  Navy’s 
view  that  a  full  report  on  its 
losses  in  the  Dec.  7  attack  would 
jeopardize  the  Navy  was  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Weakness  Not  Revealed 

Today  one  wonders  why  Japan 
did  not  continue  to  press  its  at¬ 
tack  on  Hawaii  and  land.  It  is 
evident  that  an  invasion  would 
have  been  successful.  Why  Japan 
did  not  press  on  is  a  question. 
The  nation’s  weakness  was  not 
revealed,  thanks  to  voluntary 
censorship,  and  that  is  what 
matters. 

Toughest  of  early  assignments 
was  that  of  deciding  on  actions 
of  known  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  It  was  clear  that  the 
foe  was  seeking,  and  had  long 
been  seeking,  to  spread  informa¬ 
tion  which  might  inflame  race 
hatreds  and  class  prejudices. 
Germany’s  great  series  of  propa¬ 
ganda  drives  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  each  step  in  successive 
European  invasion  moves  were 
fresh  in  mind. 

Divide  and  conquer  stories 
were  cause  for  grave  study  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  days  of  the  war — 
the  days  when  actual  enemy 
aggression  and  entry  was  an¬ 
ticipated.  However,  it  was  the 
Office  of  Censorship’s  theory 


that  no  information  releauj  , 

constituted  authorities.  eiuSl*^' 

home  or  abroad,  should 
from  the  American  nub^ 

To  that  end.  inforS'i'’ 
der  the  general  headinj  erf 
fort  to  the  enemy 
eliminated  as  censorable 
in  the  international  cen»M^ 
operation.  The  entire  sc^5 
censorship  was  gradually  J 
fined  to  security.  As  the  ^ 
advanced  the  security  ii.!V 
narrowed.  This  trend 
great  that  arrival  of  V-E  iv* 
enabled  completion  of  a 
of  sweeping  revisions  ofT 
domestic  press  and  broa<w 
codes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Ui. 
dom^tic  censorship  handled  b 
the  Price  organization  did  m 
embrace  field  censorship  bl 
posed  on  armies  and  fleeu  b 
the  military  commandfers.  TV 
Office  of  Censorship’s  task  » 
the  field  of  public  informatw 
was  to  implement  the  vo^ 
tary  agreement  of  the  press  ib 
radio  so  that  information 
the  mainland  which  jeopardta 
security  might  be  kept  bm 
print  and  from  broadcast  isd 
hence  from  enemy  knowlefa 

Announcement  of  the  ahte 
bomb,  made  with  the  HiroahhH 
bombing  early  in  August.  » 
abled  release  of  a  vast  store  tf 
material  which  editors  had  wi 
untarily  kept  locked  unde 
cover  since  June.  1943.  Almoc 
simultaneously  Mr.  Price  n 
able  to  promulgate  plans  for  tie 
speedy  demise  of  censorship,  u 
event  he  had  long  anticipitei 
eagerly.  With  Japan’s  surrender 
censorship  folded  like  an  Arsbi 
tent. 

Within  24  hours  of  Japan; 
acceptance  of  the  peace  terns 
Mr.  Price  obtained  Presides 
Truman’s  approval  of  his  pk 
to  end  censorship  and  begir 
dismantling  the  organization  b 
had  begun  in  December  of  1941 
The  voluntary  curb  on  domeit; 
material  and  the  inspection  d 
overseas  news  transmission  bolt 
ended  immediately.  Censorship 
became  the  first  war-created 
bureau  to  drop  its  fuMtiom 
Despite  the  Office  of  Censor 
ship’s  desire  to  steal  silently 
away,  the  record  remains  as  k 
amazing  tribute  to  the  suppor 
obtainable  through  the  volui- 
tary  activities  of  all  those  wb 
engage  in  presenting  news  to  i 
free  people. 
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Australia 


•  Tfi*  only  journal  gMH  b 
nawi  of  advartisan,  adwb 
ing,  publishing,  priirtliie  id 
commarclal  broadeaiHaf  • 
Australia  and  Na»  Zsdd4 


Australia  and  Na»  Zsdd* 
It  you  ara  planning  •*J*Jj*? 
paigns  or  ara  IntarasW  • 
fhasa  tarritorlas  raad 
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found  in  delinquency  figures 
lit  ^ .*».  /  which  showed  that  newspaper 

JFjfj  e^JunClItllC  in.  aimJetVOlt  boys,  as  a  whole,  kept  out  of 

—  - - —  . . —  trouble  that  idle  boys  seemed 

unable  to  avoid.  “Busy  Boys 
_ * _ T%_ _  r-m-m  ra  -■nn  Better  Boys,”  the  motto  of 

Busy  Carrier  Frogram 

-  _  J  J  With  school  in  the  morning 

aI H  C  Kl  Cf  I  J1 VI rt  AS  afternoon,  carrying  of 

Y  IclUO  V  XVA Vm\JLO  routes  in  the  afternoon  and  or- 

•  ganized  sports  activity  in  the 

By  George  W.  Parker  L7"feie7' 

imiOIT  Sept.  5 — The  word  and  the  schools  were  not  sold  Parents  and  school  officials 
^-rfrnimic"  seems  to  be  a  very  on  the  idea  of  having  boys  be-  were  won  over  by  this  program 
■Jh^er-used  term  in  stories  come  newspaper  carriers.  He  and  Aronoff  has  received  many 
Detroit  but  there  just  is  realized  that  this  attitude  went  enthusi^tic  endorsements  from 
iTothw  word  to  describe  the  back  to  the  “rough”  days.  the  ^hc^ls.  ,  . 

.....  _ — a  A-r-nr^fT  hi=  aiHps  The  investment  in  this  oro- 


word  to  describe  the  back  to  the  “rough  days.  the  ^hcwls.  ..... 

iClity  of  Walter  Aronoff.  Aronoff  and  his  aides  set  The  investment  in  this  pro- 
?SuIation  director  of  the  De-  about  to  win  over  the  parents  ^ram  has  paid  off,  Aronoff  said. 

and  schools.  ‘‘  only  has  developed  a 

carrier  boy  program.  One  of  the  first  moves  was  to  group  of  little  merchants,’ 

,hich  has  been  copied  by  some  get  the  agencies  out  of  garages,  it  has  also  improved  the  moMle 
5!^  newspapers  and  many  where  it  had  been  the  practice  of  our  regular  sales  force.  Our 
is  one  of  his  outstanding  to  locate  them,  and  into  regular  ^*’®nch  and  district  managers 
^plishments.  It  has  helped  store  buildings  on  business  have  become  so  interested  in 
the  Times’  home  de-  streets.  the  sports  program  ^at  they 

“  “There  is  good  psychology  in  have  even  organized  teams 

this.”  Aronoff  explains.  “At  a  among  themselves  for  competi- 
garage  you  get  a  ‘garage  boy.’  tion.” 

By  using  stores,  you  convince  Contest*  and  Prises 

the  boys  and  parents  that  we  are  The  development  of  strong 
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By  using  stores,  you  convince  OonteaU  and  Prizes 

the  boys  and  parents  that  we  are  The  development  of  strong 
operating  a  real  little-merchant  competitive  spirit  between  the 
setup.  It  appeals  to  the  boys  branches  has  paid  off  in  new 
that  they  are  being  treated  like  circulation.  ’The  spirit  is  kept 
business  men,  which  they  are,  burning  by  the  usual  circulation 
buying  their  papers  at  whole-  contests  with  a  wide  range  of 
sale,  selling  at  retail.”  prizes — topped  by  paid  educa- 

Attractive  Decor  tion  trips  to  other  big  cities  and 


sale,  selling  at  retail.”  prizes — topped  by  paid  educa- 

Billboard  goodwill.  Attractive  Decor  tion  trips  to  other  big  cities  and 

The  attractively  decorated  and  interest, 

liiery  circulation  in  the  war  furnished  branch  offices  of  the  .  Bulletin  boards  with  big  ac- 
T«in  when  carrier  problems  Times  are  impressive,  especially  tivities  posters  in  the  branch 
w«  giving  circulation  mana-  so  to  this  Editor  &  Publisher  re-  offices  and  a  special  pictorial 
;n  their  biggest  headaches.  porter  who  remembers  the  holes  newspaper,  “Trend  O  Times,” 
l^en  the  war  started,  he  de-  in  the  walls  used  in  his  boy-  devoted  to  activities  of  the  car- 
cided  to  promote  a  sports  pro-  hood  newspaper  delivery  days,  riers,  are  other  ^Aronoff  devices 
gum.  centered  at  first  on  an  By  letters  and  pamphlets,  and  for  keeping  up  interest.  In  ad- 
oifinization  of  softball  teams,  even  billboard  ads.  the  Times  dition,  working  in  close  co- 
which  would  give  the  boys  some  management  set  about  selling  opieration  with  the  editorial  de- 
latereBtlng  action  and  keep  them  the  parents  on  the  idea  that  the  partrnent,  he  sees  that  carrier 
cloK  to  the  Times  organization,  carrying  of  newspapers  is  “prof-  activities  get  good  play  in  the 
As  Aronoff  puts  it:  “This  was  itable,  educational  and  charac-  “big  newspaper.”  Every  day  at 
not  a  new  idea,  by  any  means,  ter  building.”  least  one  item  about  a  news- 

But  where  other  papers  had  To  win  the  support  of  the  paper  boy  appears  in  the  Times. 
Jiod  it  in  haphazard  fashion  schools,  special  booklets  were  Aronoff  is  proud  of  his  ac- 
ud  let  the  program  die  for  lack  put  out  to  show  how  the  above  coniplishments  with  the  carriers, 
of  real  promotion,  we  set  out  to  training  could  dovetail  into  the  ‘You  know,  he  said,  back 
sake  it  work.  We  did  make  it  school  program.  One  booklet  there  when  I  was  a  kid  news- 
work.  And  the  results  have  been  explained  the  operations  of  a  boy,  I  met  up  with  a  lot  of  tough 
moat  gratifying,  both  to  the  daily  newspaper  and  the  impor-  experiences.  When  I  joined  the 
bojrj  and  to  the  Detroit  Times.”  tance  of  the  carriers.  Another  Times  staff  as  a  street  circulator 

T«om«  at  85  Bronchea  stressed,  through  articles  writ-  27  years  ago,  I  made  myself  a 

w ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ten  by  outstanding  educators,  promise  that  if  I  ever  got  the 

minor  leagues  m  careers  opien  to  boys  and  chance  I’d  make  things  better 

how  carrying  papers  would  help  for  the  newspaper  boys.” 
lead  into  those  careers.  It  looks  as  though  Aronoff 

OTMches.  Boys  12  and  13  played  ^  strong  selling  point  was  has  kept  his  promise, 
ffl  the  minor  league;  older  boys  ® 

in  the  majors.  The  younger 
bofs  played  for  the  12  district 
thinipionships  and  then  fought 
it  out  for  the  city  title.  'The 
ilder  boys  had  still  another  in- 
Mntive.  ‘Their  city  champion 
■«in  gets  to  play  an  inter-city 
wies  with  the  Hearst  cham¬ 
pions  of  Chicago.  The  Detroit 
:»n  has  just  won  the  three-out- 
oHour  series  this  year. 

All  equipment  for  the  teams, 
induding  jerseys  emblazoned 
»ith  the  “Detroit  Times,”  is  pro- 
'^ed  bv  the  paper.  Competent 
sports  directors  from  the  city 
snkools  have  been  lined  up  as 
nopires  and  scorers.  Branch 
^zgers  are  coaches. 

A  similar  program  is  carried 
w  in  the  basketball  season, 
l^en  the  war  came  and  the 
^er  force  dwindled,  it  was 
uncovered  that  the  “profit  mo- 

Aronoff  learned  that  parents  .  Walter  Aronoff,  at  right,  shows  softball  league  trophies  to  carriers. 
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Paper's  Expose 
Brings  Reform 
In  Hospital 

IMontre.^l,  Sept.  5 — Publica¬ 
tion  last  week  of  the  report 
by  the  Royal  Commission  of 
New  Brunswick  on  hospital  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Province  marked 
the  culmination  of  a  vigorous 
campaign  by  the  Montreal 
Standard. 

A  Royal  Commission  in  Can¬ 
ada  corresponds  roughly  to  a 
Grand  Jury  investigation  in  the 
United  States.  The  Commission 
in  question  was  appointed  by 
the  Provincial  Government  of 
New  Brunswick  to  inquire  into 
the  management  and  operation 
of  the  Provincial  Hospital  for 
mental  patients  following  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Standard  of  three 
factual  articles  by  staff  reporter 
Kenneth  Johnstone. 

The  story  started  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1944.  At  that  time,  rumors 
were  rampant  concerning  bru¬ 
tality  and  maltreatment  in  the 
hospital.  Editor  Glenn  Gilbert 
believed  there  was  enough 
smoke  to  warrant  a  complete  in¬ 
vestigation.  He  assign^  John¬ 
stone,  who  was  to  obtain  em- 
ployme'-*  at  the  hospital  long 
enough  to  get  a  detailed  picture. 

Since  it  was  Johnstone’s  first 
assignment  for  the  Standard, 
no  one  knew  him  as  a  Standard 
reporter.  He  got  a  job  as  an 
attendant  with  little  difficulty. 
No  character  references  were 
asked  for,  nor  any  question 
about  his  previous  experience  in 
this  work.  After  eight  days, 
during  which  time  he  kept  a 
detailed  diary,  he  felt  he  had 
gathered  enough  material  to 
prove  maltreatment  of  the  pa¬ 
tients.  He  wrote  the  three  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  form  of  a  diary, 
describing  conditions  as  he  saw 
them. 

The  disclosures  were  of  such 
a  startling  nature  that  Gilbert 
felt  the  need  of  consulting  an 
authority  before  publishing 
them.  The  articles  described 
some  of  the  “methods”  used  in 
applying  restraints,  administra¬ 
tion  of  drugs  without  proper 
supervision  and  disgraceful 
sanitary  conditions.  Before  pub¬ 
lication  the  articles  were  shown 
to  Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  director  of 
the  Canadian  Institute  for  Men¬ 
tal  Hygiene,  who  advised  the 
Standard  to  go  ahead. 

At  the  time  of  publication,  the 
Standard  was  roundly  criticized 
by  the  government  officials. 

The  articles  created  a  sen¬ 
sation  among  the  public  of  New 
Brunswick.  No  word  of  gov¬ 
ernment  action  was  heard,  how¬ 
ever,  until  all  three  had  been 
published,  together  with  a  series 
of  strong  editorials.  Finally,  a 
Royal  Commission  was  appoint¬ 
ed.  and  held  hearings  for  two 
months. 

The  report  just  issued  by  the 
Commission  called  for  sweeping 
changes  in  the  operation  and 
management  of  the  hospital.  As 
an  appendix  to  the  report,  the 
Commission  published  the  views 
of  Dr.  Carl  A.  Bonner  of  the 
Danvers  State  Hospital  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  who  was  engaged  to 
make  an  independent  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  hospital. 
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LABOR  RELATIONS 


What  Employers  May 
Say  About  Unions 

By  Benjamin  Weme 

Member  oi  N.  Y.  Bar,  Lecturer  at  N.  Y.  Univeraity 


NOT  every  expression  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  part  of  manage¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  unions 
or  any  other  related  subject 
need  be  considered  necessarily 
coercive.  The  test  of  whether 
an  employer  may  lawfully  make 
anti-union  statements  is  whether 
such  statements  are  threatening 
or  coercive.  NLRB  has  in  two 
cases  pointed  out  that  while 
management,  under  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  enjoys  the  right 
of  free  expression,  that  right  is 
of  limited  nature.  Any  expres¬ 
sion  which  may  be  deem^  to 
be  coercive  or  to  interfere  with 
employes’  right  to  self-organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  held  to  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

The  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  affirming  management’s 
constitutional  right  to  free 
speech  in  one  of  its  most  sig¬ 
nificant  decisions  since  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Wagner  Act,  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  right  of  management 
to  express  "its  view  on  labor 
policies  or  problems’’  without 
running  the  risk  of  violating 
the  Act.  Since  the  passage  of 
that  Act,  the  Labor  Board  has 
steadily  whittled  down  the  right 
of  manaeement  to  express  its 
opinion.  ^The  theory  of  the  Board 
was  that  the  bargaining  posi¬ 
tion  of  management  was  so 
much  more  powerful  than 
labor’s  that  intimidation  neces¬ 
sarily  followed  the  mere  expres¬ 
sion  of  an  opinion  by  the  em¬ 
ployer. 

May  Not  Threaten 

An  employer  may  suggest  to 
employes  that  they  would  find 
bargaining  directly  with  the 
management  a  better  plan  than 
bargaining  through  a  union.  He 
may  also  express  his  views 
about  workers  voting  on  union 
representation  provided  that 
there  is  no  coercion  and  the 
cbmpany  abides  by  the  results. 
Likewise  he  may  offer  a  general 
opinion  appealing  to  the  intel¬ 
lect  concerning  unions,  even 
though  the  opinion  be  adverse 
to  unionization,  but  he  may  not 
threaten  his  employes  about  the 
consequences  of  forming  a  union. 

He  may  make  a  fair  statement 
of  employes’  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  under  the  Wagner  Act,  but 
it  is  improper  to  state  only  the 
negative  aspects  of  the  Act,  that 
is.  things  the  employes  are  not 
obligated  to  do,  without  further 
stating  the  privileges  of  which 
the  employes  may  avail  them¬ 
selves. 

He  may  not  denounce  unions 
as  communistic,  or  union  lead¬ 
ers  as  communists  and  radicals; 
but  it  is  a  proper  exercise  of 
free  speech  for  him  to  state  that 
he  prefers  one  union  over  an¬ 
other,  as  long  as  he  does  not 
give  material  aid  in  effectuating 
his  preference. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  character  of  the  state¬ 


ments  made,  by  whom  made, 
the  manner  in  which  they  were 
made,  the  past  and  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  employer-employe 
relationship  t  whether  friendly 
or  otherwise),  the  past  and  pres¬ 
ent  antipathy  shown  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  unions  and  the  time, 
relative  to  unionization  activity, 
that  the  statements  were  made. 

An  anti-union  remark  of  a 
working  foreman  was  held  not 
to  incriminate  the  employer 
since  there  was  no  showing  that 
the  foreman  either  had  super¬ 
visory  powers  or  was  exercising 
them  at  the  time  he  made  the 
remarks.  However,  where  the 
employes  are  in  close  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  employer  and  are 
considered  representatives  of 
management,  the  employer  is 
held  liable. 

What's  Said  and  Done 

In  determining  whether  man¬ 
agement  had  abused  its  consti¬ 
tutional  right  by  resorting  to 
underhand^  tactics  under  the 
guise  of  free  speech,  said  the 
Court,  the  Labor  Board  is  em¬ 
powered  to  “look  at  what  the 
company  has  said  as  well  as 
what  it  has  done.’’  But  in  so 
determining,  the  Board  may  not 
speculate  over  the  “imponder¬ 
able  subtleties  at  work,’’  which 
it  is  not  the  function  of  the 
Board  to  appraise.  The  Board 
must  confine  itself  to  findings  of 
fact,  not  metaphysical  specula¬ 
tion,  and  to  evidence  of  inter¬ 
ference,  restraint  or  coercion, 
rather  than  an  evaulation  of 
subjective  meanings. 

In  one  case,  it  was  held  that 
an  employer  could  remove  the 
taint  of  coercion  from  conduct 
otherwise  open  to  interpretation 
as  unlawful  if  the  officials  of  the 
company  who  had  compared  a 
union’s  wage  scale  unfavorably 
with  the  earnings  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  nevertheless  made  it 
clear  that  the  employer  had  no 
objection  to  the  employes  join¬ 
ing  a  union  and  would  recognize 
the  union  if  chosen  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  employes. 

The  following  expressions,  al¬ 
lowed  by  lower  courts,  appear 
to  be  a  safe  exercise  of  manage¬ 
ment’s  right  of  free  speech: 

1.  Isolated  statements  of  anti¬ 
union  opinion  in  the  absence  of 
a  policy  of  discrimination,  inter¬ 
ference,  restraint,  and  coercion. 

2.  Bulletins  and  speeches  not 
in  themselves  coercive  and  not 
accompanied  by  evidence  of 
coercion. 

3.  Mimeographed  copies  of 
letters  addressed  to  a  union  offi¬ 
cial,  during  an  economic  strike, 
and  enclosed  in  envelopes  bear¬ 
ing  the  stamp-legend  “United 
States  citizenship  is  an  asset.’’ 

4  Circular  distributed  to  em- 
ploves.  which  recited  that  the 
Act  gives  emnloyes  the  right  not 
to  join  a  iin*on  or  to  organize 
an  ^nde-'e-'dent  or  industrial 


union,  that  the  employer  will 
not  permit  any  union  to  force  it 
to  discharge  non-union  em¬ 
ployes,  and  that  the  employer 
will  not  interfere  with  rights  of 
employes  and  is  seeking  to  bet¬ 
ter  their  conditions. 

5.  Pamphlet  distributed  by 
management,  headed  with  an 
American  flag  and  a  verse  from 
the  “Star-Spangled  Banner.”  It 
purported  to  explain  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act.  One  prominent  head¬ 
ing  was:  “None  Required  to 
Join  Any  Organization.”  Pain 
was  taken  to  express  the  nega¬ 
tive  aspect  of  the  law,  what 
employes  could  not  be  compelled 
to  do  in  the  way  of  labor  organi¬ 
zation,  and  very  little  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  the  positive 
aspect  of  what  the  employes 
could  do  under  the  law.  The 
union  particularly  objected  to  a 
passage  headed  “Harmony  and 
Confidence,”  reciting  that  the 
employes  had  never  had  to 
strike,  that  they  had  always  had 
a  fair  hearing,  that  there  had 
always  been  an  amicable  adjust¬ 
ment  of  all  reasonable  com¬ 
plaints,  and  asking  the  employes 
whether  they  wanted  to  ganuble 
on  strikes  and  unemployment. 

8.  Employer’s  version  of  break¬ 
down  of  bargaining  negotiations 
with  the  union,  stating  points  at 
issue  with  the  union  which 
called  a  strike  not  provoked  by 
an  unfair  labor  practice. 

7.  The  employer  mailed  a  let¬ 
ter  to  all  his  employes  stating 
that  he  had  had  inquiries  as  to 
what  certain  union  letters  were 
all  about  and  that  his  letter  pre¬ 
sented  “the  facts”  as  to  the 
working  conditions  in  the  plant. 
The  letter  stated  that  the  em¬ 
ployes  had  a  right  to  join  or  not 
to  loin  a  labor  organization,  but 
that  they  were  entitled  to  know 
the  truth.  It  also  pointed  out 
the  advantageous  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  plant  and  made  a 
number  of  statements  which 
could  reasonably  be  inferred  to 
be  derogatory  of  the  union,  such 
as  “Why  pay  an  outsider  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  this  (adjust  griev¬ 
ances)  for  you?”  The  letter, 
however,  was  not  coercive. 

8.  Electioneering  prior  to  an 
election  conducted  by  the  NLRB, 
provided  that  in  speaking  to 
employes  he  resort  to  no  threat 
against  them  and  his  conduct 
has  not  been  such  as  to  be  en¬ 
meshed  with  labor-baiting. 

9.  Campaigning  by  a  local 
chamber  of  commerce  against 
the  choice  of  a  union  by  em- 
ploves  of  a  local  business. 

10.  Supervisor’s  pre-election 
remark  that  he  would  check  up 
those  who  voted  at  the  election. 
Whatever  coercion  was  effected 
by  the  remark  was  held  to  have 
been  dissipated  by  the  employ¬ 
er’s  later  urging  all  employes  to 
vo’e. 

The  distinction  between  an 
employer’s  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  use  of  unlawful  vocal 
pressure  is  not  easily  drawn, 
since  slight  suggestions  by  the 
employer  may  have  undue  in¬ 
fluence  among  men  who  know 
the  consequence  of  incurring 
+he  employer’s  displeasure. 

Unlawful  vocal  pressure  was 
found  where  the  employer  took 
the  attitude  that  the  election 
was  a  contest  between  himself 
ond  the  union. 


A  statement  by  an  empW 
in  the  nature  of  a  threat  »iL 
not  be  countenance^ 
though  there  is  no  other  bac^. 
ground  of  coercion;  and  inteM. 
or  extremely  forceful  opiST 
even  in  the  absence  of  a  polb 
of  discrimination  and  the  la¬ 
ment  of  threat,  has  been  heh 
coercive. 

Also  interpretation  of  Uu 
Wagner  Act  stressing  the  am- 
ner  in  which  employes  couM 
exercise  their  own  choice,  while 
not  factually  incorrect,  was  held 
to  be  unlawful. 

It  is  wise  to  remember  thi- 
the  court  is  not  always  the  iudjj 
of  what  may  be  said  or  wha' 
must  not  be  said.  This  is  inithii 
ly  the  function  of  the  Labor 
Board.  In  the  absence  of  aibi 
trary  conduct  the  Board’s  nilinj 
will  generally  remain  undis¬ 
turbed.  And  this  ruling  will  be 
predicated  upon  the  background 
and  context  as  well  as  the  mere 
words. 

Where  the  Board  found  thi: 
the  employer,  in  addition  to  his 
anti-union  words,  also  discrini! 
natorily  discharged  union  mem¬ 
bers  and  refused  to  recognhei 
majority  union,  managemen: 
could  not  claim  its  constitutiooL 
prerogative  to  free  speedt 
The  following  have  been  held 
coercive  utterances: 

1.  Union  officials  are  more  in¬ 
terested  in  dues  than  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  employes,  and  the  work¬ 
ers  would  do  better  to  leave  the 
determination  of  wages  to  the 
company. 

2.  No  employe  need  pay  trib¬ 
ute  to  a  labor  organization  to 
hold  his  job,  such  organizatioc 
being  referred  to  pointedly  u  a 
group  of  “outsiders.” 

3.  Unions  never  did  anytsody 
any  good. 

4.  Unionization  would  creite 
a  wall  and  barrier  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employes. 

5.  A  particular  union,  dis¬ 
favored  by  the  employer,  would 
involve  a  wage  scale  whid 
would  entail  curtailment  ol 
work  and  personnel. 

6.  Statements  uttered  in  a  con¬ 
text  of  violence. 

7.  Union  was  “just  a  bunch  ol 
racketeers  .  .  .  trying  to  collect 
dues  and  it  won’t  get  you  any¬ 
where  in  the  end.” 

8.  Publication  by  employer  in 
company  newspaper  of  articles 
attacking  outside  labor  orgwi- 
zation  and  favoring  inside  union 

9.  An  employer  contrasts 
union  officials,  whom,  he  said, 
“don’t  want  you,  but  want  your 
dues,”  with  his  representatiws 
whom  he  described  as  “honest 
business  men  trying  to 
employes  a  square  deal.”  The 
chairman  of  the  board  of  dir^ 
tors  warned  employes  to  be 
wary  of  “poison  peddlers”  and 
of  “poison  propaganda  that  w 
hurting  the  shop.”  He  said  that 
“the  union  officials  are  only  is 
it  for  what  they  are  getting  out 
of  it.” 

Not  only  may  the  employw 
be  held  for  his  own  remarlo  bu' 
in  one  case,  he  was  held  liable 
for  the  conduct  of  an  ordinary 
employe  in  thanking  other  em¬ 
ployes  for  their  anti-union  ac 
♦ivity  when  the  statement  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  enr 
-''oyer  without  any  objection  or 
h's  part. 
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Pearl  Harbor 
Blame  Fixed 
On  Roosevelt 

Chicago,  Sept.  4  —  Carrying 
out  its  promise  that  readers  of 
tlie  Chicago  Tribune  would 
eventually  be  given  the  whole 
buckground  of  the  Pearl  Harbor 
disaster,  the  Tribune  published 
list  Sunday  a  second  sensational 
article  by  John  T.  Flynn,  au¬ 
thor  of  "The  Truth  About  Pearl 
Hiibor.” 

In  his  article,  which  occu¬ 
pied  two  full  columns  on  Page  1 
a^  nearly  two  pages  inside, 
Flynn  disclosed  new  informa¬ 
tion  that  was  in  the  possession 
(rf  the  U.  S.  high  command  dur¬ 
ing  the  final  days  and  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
He  fixed  the  blame  for  the  dis¬ 
aster  upon  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  then  President  of  the  U.  S. 

Hie  Flynn  article  charges 
that  at  9  o’clock  Saturday,  Dec. 
6,  1941,  the  night  before  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  was  in  possession  of  the 
full  text  of  a  note  which  the 
Japanese  government  had  sent 
to  its  diplomats  in  Washington. 
“It  was  the  fatal  note  which 
formally  broke  off  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and 
Japan  and  was  the  signal  for  the 
first  blow,”  states  Flynn. 

Charges  Japs  Provoked 
In  summing  up  the  sensation¬ 
al  disclosures  outlined  in  de¬ 
tail,  Flynn  charges  that  Presi- 
(tent  Roosevelt  had  decided  to 
go  to  war  with  Japan  as  early 
IS  Jan.  1,  1941,  but  he  had 
solemnly  pledged  the  people  he 
would  not  take  their  sons  to  for¬ 
eign  wars  unless  attacked. 
“Hence  he  dared  not  attack  and 
so  decided  to  provoke  the  Japa- 
neie  to  do  so,^’  asserts  Flynn. 

Keeping  all  this  secret  from 
the  Army  and  Navy,  Roosevelt, 
be  charged,  ended  negotiations 
abruptly  Nov.  26  by  handing  the 
Japanese  an  ultimatum  which 
he  knew  they  dared  not  comply 
with. 

“He  did  not  order  Short  to 
change  his  alert  (preparations 
against  sabotage)  and  he  did 
not  order  Kimmel  to  take  his 
fleet  out  of  Pearl  Harbor,  out 
where  it  could  defend  itself,” 
charged  Flynn,  “because  he 
wanted  to  create  the  appearance 
of  being  completely  at  peace 
and  surprised  when  the  Japs 
started  shooting. 

“Thus  he  completely  miscal- 
c^ted.  He  disregard^  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  men  who  always  held 
that  Pearl  Harbor  would  be 
first  attacked.  He  disregarded 
the  warning  concerning  the 
hour  chosen  for  attack  and 
which  had  been  called  to  Knox’s 
attention.  He  disregarded  the 
advice  of  his  chiefs  that  we 
were  unprepared. 

“When  the  attack  came  he 
was  appalled  and  frightened. 
He  dared  not  give  the  facts  to 
the  country.  To  save  himself 
he  maneuvered  to  lay  the  blame 
upon  Kimmel  and  Short.  To 
prevent  them  from  proving 
tlieir  innocence  he  refused  them 
a  trial.  When  the  case  was  in¬ 
stigated  by  two  Naval  and 
Army  boards,  he  suppressed  the 


reports.  He  threatened  prose¬ 
cution  to  any  man  who  would 
tell  the  truth.” 

The  Tribune  in  an  editorial 
on  Monday  called  for  a  complete 
investigation  of  the  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  indictment  by  Congress. 
“Let  the  defendants  plead  to  it,” 
stated  the  Tribune.  “The  prin¬ 
cipal  defendant  is  dead.  So  are 
the  3,000  who  fell  on  that  Dec.  7. 
In  justice  to  them,  and  in  justice 
to  all  of  their  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  fellows  in  arms  who  have 
given  their  lives  since,  all  of 
the  facts  must  be  placed  in  the 
public  record.” 

Newspapers  carrying  the  Flynn 
article,  offered  by  the  Tribune, 
included  the  New  York  News, 
Denver  Post,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  Tulsa  World,  Omaha, 
World  -  Herald  and  Nashville 
Banner.  The  story  was  also  of¬ 
fered  to  United  Press  and  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  The  Columbus 
Dispatch  asked  permission  to 
run  the  article. 


O'Gara,  Thought  Dead, 
Found  in  Jap  Prison 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  4 — Like  a 
voice  from  the  dead  has  come 
the  news  that  Frank  O’Gara,  for¬ 
mer  Philadelphia  Inquirer  sports 
writer  who  was  reported  dead 
after  his  ship  was  torpedoed  in 
the  Pacific,  is  alive  in  a  Japan¬ 
ese  prison  camp  near  Yoko¬ 
hama. 

Richard  J.  O’Keefe,  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  city  editor  now  serving 
as  an  accredited  corre^ondent 
in  Tokyo,  has  wired  his  paper 
giving  details  of  O’Gara’s  deliv¬ 
ery.  Army  and  Navy  fliers  who 
were  confined  in  Ofuna  Navy 
prison  camp  until  removed  from 
their  captors  by  a  special  Navy 
raider  force  included  O’Gara’s 
name  among  the  men  left  behind. 

Emaciated.  but  recovering 
from  mistreatment  by  the  Japs, 
O’Gara  was  said  to  have  been 
lately  removed  to  a  civilian  in¬ 
ternment  camp.  O’Gara  was 


connected  with  the  War  Ship¬ 
ping  Administration  and  on  his 
way  to  a  new  assignment  when 
the  ship  on  which  he  was  travel¬ 
ing  was  torpedoed. 

So  firmly  convinced  were  gov¬ 
ernment  authorities  that  O'Gara 
was  dead  that  official  permission 
was  given  a  few  months  ago  for 
the  naming  of  a  ship  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  in  his  honor. 
The  vessel  was  launched  re¬ 
cently. 


Buffalo  Agreement 

Chicago,  Sept.  5 — A  wage  dis¬ 
pute  case  between  the  Buffalo 
( N.  Y. )  Courier-Express  and 
Local  907  of  the  International 
Union  of  Operating  Engineers 
has  been  settled  by  mutual 
agreement.  ’The  engineers  had 
sought  an  increase  from  the  $1.05 
an  hour  to  what  the  union  re¬ 
garded  as  the  going  rates  in  the 
area.  An  agreement  was  reached 
for  an  increase  of  five  cents  an 
hour. 


Times-Vemoenf 

a  MUST  in  fht 
Tri'Cif^  Aren 


THESE  AND  OTHER  LEADING  ADVERTISERS  KNOW  IT.  THAT'S 
WHY  THEY'RE  USING  TIMES-DEMOCRAT  SPACE  IN  1945 


Foigtr's  Coffa* 

Old  Dutch  Cleanser 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company 
Standard  Oil  (Indiana) 
Oakite 


Canada  Dry  Pillsbury  Flour 

Kellogg's  All  Bran  Continental  Oil  Co. 

El  Producto  Cigars  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  Beer 

Heileman's  Old  Style  Rock  Island  Linas 
Lager  Beer  Continental  Baking  Co. 


Hilex 

United  Air  Lines 
Falstaff  Beer 
National  Biscuit  Co. 
Dutch  Masters  Cigars 


The  fact  that  305  national  advertisers  have  already  scheduled  space  this  year  in  the  Tkncs- 
Democrat  proves  these  papers  are  a  must  in  reaching  this  prosperous,  active  market  of  over 
200,000.  For  years,  the  list  of  those  using  space  in  the  Times-Democrat  has  read  like  a 
"WHO’S  WHO”  of  successful  advertisers.  Be  sure  to  include  the  Times-Democrat  on 
your  next  schedule. 

TRememiefi  The  Times-Democrat  are  essential  if  you  don’t  want  to  miss  the  largest 
and  wealthiest  of  the  Tri-Cities  and  the  shopping  heaut  of  the  entire  trading  ai«a. 
Remember,  too,  that  only  the  Times-Democrat  have  substantial  home  delivered  circ^aiion 
in  all  three  cities  and  the  surrounding  rural  areas  of  both  Iowa  and  Illinois. 


ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

editor  ft  PUBLISHIR  for  Suptunbur  8,  IMS 
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Business  Gave  Billion 
For  War  Effort  Ads 


Terming  the  organized  power 
of  advertising  "one  of  the  great 
forces  at  work  on  the  home 
front  today,” 

James  W.  Young, 
chairman  of  the 
War  Advertising 
Council,  i  n  a 
special  V-J  re¬ 
port  to  business 
leaders  through¬ 
out  the  country 
stated  that  Am¬ 
erican  business 
c  ontrlbuted 
more  than  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars 
worth  of  space 
and  time  "to 
support  the  job  of  telling  our 
people  what  needed  to  be  done 
to  speed  victory.” 

"Added  to  America's  potent 
editorial  facilities,”  he  said,  “ad¬ 
vertising  helped  bring  about 
swift,  direct  action  in  crisis  after 
crisis.  Business  and  government 
pooled  their  efforts.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  volunteers 
helped  on  various  phases  of  the 
job. 

Council  Focal  Point 

"The  mobilization  of  this  ad¬ 
vertising  power  grew  out  of  an 
intense  desire  on  the  part  of  far¬ 
sighted  business  leaders  to  apply 
their  skills  in  the  public  interest 
at  a  time  of  crisis,"  he  declared. 
“The  War  Advertising  Council 
was  created  to  serve  as  the  focal 
point  for  business  -  government 
cooperation  in  the  information 
area.  Advertising  plans  were 
mapped  out  and  information  was 
channeled  to  businessmen  in 
every  city  and  town  in  the  coun¬ 
try  on  more  than  100  different 
campaigns.  Valuable  service  was 
render^  at  no  cost  to  the  Army, 
Navy,  Maritime  Commission, 
Treasury  Department.  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board.  War  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  20  other  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies." 

In  a  brief  review  of  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  major  home 
front  information  programs  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  Mr  Young  reported 
that  during  the  past  three-and- 
a-half  years,  American  business 
has  contributed  an  estimated  350 
million  dollars  worth  of  adver¬ 
tising  space  and  time  in  support 
of  War  Bond  promotion. 

Nearly  $100,000,000  worth  of 
advertising  was  contributed  to 
bring  important  food  messages 
to  the  people,  he  said.  The  food 
campaigns  included  the  victory 
garden  drive,  the  call  to  can 
foods  and  the  recruitment  of 
farm  and  food  processing  labor 
forces. 

Advertising  was  extended  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  for  recruit¬ 
ment  and  morale  purposes  on  12 
different  programs,  according  to 
Mr.  Young,  with  contributions 
reaching  an  estimated  80  million 
dollars  for  the  entire  war.  Be¬ 
tween  1943  and  1944  concen¬ 
trated  campaigns  stepped  up 
WAC  recruitment  nearly  400% 
and  brought  the  strength  of  the 
Corps  to  the  authorized  level  of 
100,000.  Last  winter,  when  the 
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nurse  shortage  became  critical, 
a  campaign  recruited  12.000  hos¬ 
pital  technicians  within  80  days, 
and  an  organized  information 
campaign  produced  enough 
trained  nurses  to  meet  all  Army 
and  Navy  needs. 

When  in  the  summer  of  1943 
the  Army  was  alarmed  over  the 
steadily  increasing  volume  of  or¬ 
dinary  mail  which  was  occupy¬ 
ing  valuable  cargo  space  in  ships 
and  planes,  a  “Write  V-Mail”  in¬ 
formation  campaign  turned  the 
tide.  Wide  publicity  was  also 
instrumental  in  securing  early 
mailing  of  overseas  Christmas 
packages  to  service  men. 

The  problem  of  obtaining  ex¬ 
perienced  seanten  for  war  con¬ 
voys  last  December  and  January 
was  likewise  solved  through  an 
information  campaign  for  the 
Maritime  Commission. 

Information  campaigns  pro¬ 
duced  67,687  women  signed  up 
for  Red  Cross  home  nursing 
courses  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  and  more 
than  30,000  nurses’  aides  be¬ 
tween  January  and  May. 

More  than  $65,000,000  worth 
of  industry  advertising  was  don¬ 
ated  in  support  of  conservation 
and  fat  appeals,  which  began 
with  the  great  metal  scrap  drive 
in  the  summer  of  1942  a^  con¬ 
tinued  thereafter  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  with  fats,  paper  and  tin. 

Advertising  contributed  in 
support  of  manpower  cam¬ 
paigns,  including  labor  recruit¬ 
ment,  anti-turnover  and  anti- 
ab«enteeism,  totaled  $40,000,000. 

Both  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  the  National  War  Fund 
drives  were  powered  largely  by 
business-contributed  advertising. 
During  1943  and  1944  alone.  Red 
Cross  advertising  exceeded  $25,- 
000,000  and  National  War  Fund, 
$21,000,000. 

Space  and  time  devoted  to 
such  civilian  services  as  blood 
banks,  nurses'  aides,  home  nurs¬ 
ing  courses,  air-raid  and  auxi¬ 
liary  fire  and  police  organiza¬ 
tions,  volunteer  ration  board 
workers  and  the  numerous  other 
services  that  enlisted  public  co¬ 
operation  exceeded  $10,000,000, 
Mr.  Young  said. 

■ 

Am.  Weekly  Offers 
Retailer  Displays 

For  the  sixth  consecutive  sea¬ 
son  the  American  Weekly  is 
making  available  to  men's  stores 
a  complete  display  kit  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  nationally 
advertised  goods. 

The  display  kit,  built  around 
the  theme  “Nationally  Adver¬ 
tised  Labels,”  includes  newspa¬ 
per  mats,  window  design  ideas, 
a  full-color  display  easel  and 
selling  hints  for  retail  sales  per¬ 
sons. 

The  magazine  is  scheduling  a 
series  of  ads  in  trade  papers  to 
call  the  attention  of  men’s  wear 
dealers  to  the  free  offer.  The 
trade  campaign  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Advertising  Agency 
Associates,  Chicago. 


NAEA  Committee 
To  Meet 

The  Committee  on  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency  Relations  oi  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  will  meet  in 
New  York  City  Sept.  27,  James 
W.  Egan,  committee  chairman 
and  advertising  manager  oi 
the  New  York  Times,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

On  Sept.  28  the  committee 
will  hold  a  Joint  meeting  with 
the  Medio  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  oi  the  Americaii  Associo- 
tion  oi  Advertising  Agencies. 

New  Peak  Seen 
Possible  in 
National  Ads 

”If  the  pattern  after  World 
War  I  is  followed,  advertising 
may  soar  to  new  heights  above 
the  peak  of  1929,  which  was  $2.6 
billion,”  it  was  stated  last  week 
by  W.  E.  Hutton  &  Co.,  member 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  on  the  basis  of  a  study 
of  national  advertising  it  has 
just  completed. 

Average  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  years  1914-1918  were 
$1.97  billion,  it  was  found,  com¬ 
pared  with  $2.3  billion  in  1920. 
In  1942,  the  first  year  of  World 
War  II,  advertising  expenditures 
were  only  $1.8  billion.  The  total 
was  $2.13  billion  in  1943  and 
$2.28  billion  in  1944. 

National  advertising  over  a 
period  of  years  has  absorbed 
about  3%  of  the  national  income, 
the  study  shows.  The  firm  states 
that  advertising  expenditures 
during  the  war  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rise  in  national 
income  because  of  consumer 
goods  shortages.  Advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  last  year  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $2.28  billion,  it  points 
out,  were  less  than  those  of  any 
year  in  the  1923-1930  period. 

’The  most  challenging  unsolved 
problem  of  practical  economics, 
the  study  avers,  is  markets  for 
goods  commensurate  with  the 
prodigious  output  of  American 
industry.  "There  will  be  more 
things  to  advertise,  and  more 
need  to  advertise  them,”  the 
study  continues,  noting  also  that 
more  acute  competition  will 
bring  “bigger  and  bigger  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns.” 

Included  in  the  booklet,  is  a 
tabulation  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  covering  the 
years  1929  to  1944.  inclusive,  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
outdoor  and  farm  papers. 

• 

Detroit  Carriers  Win 

’The  Detroit  Times  carrier 
softball  champions  defeated  the 
Chicago  Herald-American  team 
two  straight  games  to  win  the 
1945  inter-ity  series  and  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  trophy. 
The  two  teams  split  even  in  the 
first  two  games  in  Chicago,  but 
the  Detroit  boys  came  back  to 
win  two  straight  on  their  home 
ground. 


90%  of  June 
War  EHort  Ads 
To  War  Bonds 

Advertising  in  support  of  tht 
war  effort  in  U.  S.  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  total^  $|. 
214,673  in  June  and  $21,522$}'i 
in  the  first  half  of  1945,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  national  rcfiort 
released  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  on  the 
of  compilations  by  the  Advtr 
tising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc, 
The  report  does  not  take  into 
account  news  and  editorial  ma¬ 
terial. 

Because  of  the  Treasury’s  re¬ 
quest  that  all  Seventh  War  Lom 
advertising  be  reported  as  i 
unit,  the  War  Bond  figure  cred¬ 
ited  to  June  covers  all  Seveott 
War  Loan  advertising  for  the 
period  May  1  through  July  7, 
and  outran  by  far  all  other  wir 
effort  projects  for  the  mootfa 
with  an  expenditure  of  $7,4JI,- 
935  or  90.4%  of  the  June  total 
Following  were  Armed  Foica 
Recruiting  (paid  for  by  adver 
tisers  or  donated  by  news¬ 
papers)  in  second  place  with 
$139,518  (1.7%)  and  Waite 

Paper  Salvage,  third  on  the  lid, 
with  $108,143  or  1.3%  of  the 
month’s  total. 

42%  oi  Total 

War  Bonds  took  the  No.  1 
spot  on  the  list  of  39  differcat 
projects,  including  Miscellaae- 
ous,  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1945  with  $9,046,452  or  42%  of 
the  cumulative  total.  Red  Crow 
came  second  with  $3,325,6(8 
(15%),  and  Armed  Forces  lU- 
cruiting  third  with  $1,920,160 
(8.9%).  Fat  &  Grease  Salvage 
was  fourth  with  $1,452,845  or 
6.8%  of  the  January-June 
total. 

No  breakdown  of  War  Bond 
advertising  as  to  sponsorship,  or 
as  to  whether  it  was  paid  or 
donated  is  available.  But  of  the 
remaining  $787,’r38  spent  in 
June  for  war-effort  advert!^ 
(exclusive  of  the  $7,426,9W 
credited  to  June  for  War 
Bonds),  $691,402  was  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  and  $96,336  was  donat¬ 
ed  by  newspapers.  Of  the  $691.- 
402  of  paid  advertising,  $329,- 
449  was  by  national  advertiser! 
and  $361,953  local. 

For  the  first  six  months  of 
1945,  the  $12,476,479  spent  for 
war-effort  advertising  in  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  War  Bond  ads)  was 
broken  down  as  follows:  $11.- 
438,661  paid,  $1,037,818  donated 
by  newspapers.  Of  the  paid  ad¬ 
vertising,  $3,797,657  was  nation¬ 
al,  and  $7,641,004  local. 

a 

Fahnestock  Named 

C.  Scott  Fletcher,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Committee  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  P.  D. 
Fahnestock  as  director  of  in¬ 
formation  for  CED.  Fahnestodc. 
acting  director  of  information 
for  the  past  four  months,  suc¬ 
cess  Anthony  Hyde,  who  is  now 
in  charge  of  public  relations  for 
the  Office  of  War  Moblllzafioo 
and  Reconversion  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 
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Monuiacturers 
See  Selling 
Hurdle  Ahead 

By  lanice  S.  Weingarten 

Influenced  by  the  need  of  pro- 
teetinfl  established  brand  names 
aid  products  against  rising  com¬ 
petition,  leading  manufacturers 
J  household  appliances  are  an¬ 
xious  to  get  production  going  at 
full  pace  in  order  to  outdistance 
new  producers  in  the  held,  their 


Common  sense  for  consumers 

representatives  told  Editor  and 
I^'BLisHER  this  week. 

Some  of  the  larger  manufac¬ 
turers  further  indicated  their 
willingness  to  market  new  lines 
within  the  1942  price  structure 
prescribed  by  the  OPA  but  said 
they  were  being  held  up  some- 
w^t  by  parts  and  material  sup¬ 
pliers  and  retailers  who  were 
balking  at  OPA  proposals. 

Keenly  aware  of  the  highly 
competitive  future  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  most  producers  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  use  all  basic  media  for 
advertising  individually  and  co¬ 
operatively  with  dealers.  The 
big  campaigns  are  being  held  off 
until  reconversion  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  to  a  degree  where 
some  of  the  backlog  of  business 
has  been  taken  care  of  and  re¬ 
tailers  have  sufficient  stock  on 
hand  to  “talk  about.” 

Frank  A.  Schotters,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Crosley  Corporation 
in  charge  of  production  .indi¬ 
cated  last  week  that  his  com¬ 
pany  has  set  a  production  of 
1.400,000  home  radio  receivers 
^  450,000  electric  refrigerators 
in  the  first  full  year  of  postwar 
o|»ration. 

“If  the  plant  is  operated  on 
two  eight-hour  shifts  a  day  basis, 
we  can  produce  2,800,000  sets  in 
a  year,”  he  said.  “If  our  sales 
department  can  sell  them,  we 
can  build  5,000,000  radio  sets  a 
year.” 

He  also  indicated  that  Cros- 
ky’s  Richmond,  Ind.  plant  is 
partially  reconverted  and  Is 
ready  to  produce  600  Shelvador 
refrigerators  a  day  when  mate¬ 
rials  are  available. 

Other  manufacturers,  while 


not  prepared  to  quote  figures  on 
their  future  output,  indicate 
that  many  new  appliances,  in 
addition  to  those  more  familiar 
to  the  consumer  would  be  intro¬ 
duced  as  quickly  as  possible 
into  the  market. 

One  manufacturer  summed  up 
the  questioning  attitude  of  pro¬ 
ducers  with  the  statement: 
“We’re  not  worried  about  pro¬ 
duction  so  much  as  distribution. 
We’ve  learned  how  to  produce 
huge  quantities  of  goods,  but  has 
our  sales  department  learned 
how  to  move  them?” 

Still  another  manufacturer 
commented,  “We’ve  got  a  super 
marketing  job  on  our  hands!” 

On  the  retail  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  a  conservative  and  decid¬ 
edly  cautious  sales  talk  is  being 
employed  by  some.  Many  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  urging  their 
customers  to  hold  off  their  buy¬ 
ing  until  brand  names  are  avail¬ 
able. 

Along  these  lines,  B.  Altman 
&  Co.  ran  a  seven-column  ad  in 
the  New  York  newspapers  that 
emphasized  the  “coming  soon” 
theme  with  the  suggestion  that 
customers  write  in  to  the  store 
for  advance  notice  when  mer¬ 
chandise  is  available. 

Featuring  a  blueprint  of  a  new 
floor  of  household  appliances, 
the  ad  lists  all  the  small  and 
lorge  appliances  that  the  new 
.shoo  will  have. 

31oomingdale’s  department 
sf  re  in  New  York  took  seven 
^  M  columns  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  week  to  “talk  turkey" 
to  consumers  in  common  .sense 
copy  designed  to  attract  both  the 
eager  and  conservative  buyer. 

“Take  It  Easy — has  it  ever 
been  good  sense  to  buy  any¬ 
thing  sight  unseen?”  the  head¬ 
line  queries.  Body  copy  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  same  persuasive  style 
consumers  are  accustomed  to 
seeing  in  ads  that  set  out  to  sell. 
“Even  if  some  of  you  are  willing 
to  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke,  we  are 
extremely  reluctant  to  sell  that 
kind  of  porker,”  the  ad  said. 

The  text  goes  on  to  urge  con¬ 
sumers  to  wait  until  models  of 
various  appliances  are  available 
so  that  an  intelligent  selection 
can  be  made  and  concludes, 
“Don’t  misunderstand  us.  It  is 
our  business  to  sell  goods.  If 
you  want  to  place  orders  with 
us,  sight  unseen,  we  will  take 
them.  But  we  don’t  think  that’s 
the  way  satisfied  customers  are 
made.  .  .  .” 

A  Stewart-Warner  ad  issued 
“a  friendly  warning”  to  pro¬ 
spective  buyers,  telling  them  to 
remember  what  happened  after 
World  War  I.  It  pointed  out  that 
of  886  brands  of  radios  made  be¬ 
tween  1922  and  1939,  742  were 
off  the  market  by  1940.  “If  you 
can’t  get  a  set  by  Stewart-War¬ 
ner,  buy  a  set  made  by  a  well- 
known  manufacturer  whose 
trade-mark  you  know,”  it  cau¬ 
tioned. 

■ 

Ohio  Meeting 

Columbus,  O.,  Sept.  4 — John 
Maynard  of  the  Cleveland  News, 
has  announced  that  the  Ohio 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion.  of  which  he  is  president, 
will  resume  its  regular  meetings, 
first  of  which  will  be  Oct.  17-18 
in  Columbus. 


Where  the  wire  and 
telephones  went 

More  graphic  than  words  have  been 
the  on-the-spot  photographs  of  what 
the  telephone  and  electronic  devices 
did  in  war.  Wherever  they  are  they 
bind  our  men  together. 


The  Bell  System  has  concentrated 
its  energies  on  making  this  equip¬ 
ment  for  our  armed  forces.  That  has 
caused  shortages  of  switchboards, 
central  office  equipment  and  tele¬ 
phones  here  at  home. 


Somewhere  in  the  Pacific.  American  soldieri  and  native  boy  transport  Signal  Corps 
equipnsent  with  the  aid  of  a  water  bntialo.  These  animols  saved  toe  day  nrany  times. 


LISTEN  TO  "THE  TELEPHONE  HOUR"  EVERY  htONDAY  EVENING  OVER  NIC 


(OITOR  ft  PU  III  SHIR  for  S»p«MilMr  t.  1f4l 


TEXT  OF  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  PETITION  TO  SUPREME  COURT 


Following  it  the  text  of  the 
four  points  made  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  its  petition  for  a 
rehearing  of  the  anti-trust  case 
in  the  Supreme  Court  : 

I. 

JCDiriAL  CONTROL  OF  WHO  SHALL 
BRCOMR  A  MKMRKK  OF  AP  CANNOT 
BE  SCPPORTED  CNDER  THE  SHER¬ 
MAN  ACT. 

Thi*  opiiuoii  of  the  Court  relie*  upon 
two  aepei'lH  of  the  AP  by-laws,  namely, 
the  provisioiiH  relating  to  the  ratherinK 
of  news  on  the  one  band,  and  those 
relating:  to  the  distribution  of  the  AP 
report  on  the  other,  in  order  to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  AP  has  stifled 
competition  in.  and  monopolized,  both 
the  iralhering:  and  distrlbutinr  of  news. 
The  limitation  upon  the  membership 
and  the  coven.ant  to  furnish  the  AP 
report  exclusively  to  members,  the 
distributive  provisions,  are  only  said  to 
evidence  a  purpose  and  effect  which 
contravene  the  Sherman  Act  when  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  exclusive  rixbt  to  the 
m<>mbers'  local  news  of  spontaneous 
orittin  and  to  the  Canadian  Press  re¬ 
port.  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
xatherinir  of  news. 

It  is.  of  eourse.  self-evident  that  the 
limitation  upon  the  membership  and 
the  covenant  to  furnish  the  AP  report 
exclusively  to  members  are.  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  matter,  inseparable.  AP's  privilege 
to  determine  who  shall  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  is  the  correlative  .of  the  covenant 
to  furnish  the  AP  report  to  members 
only,  without  which  that  covenant  be¬ 
comes  relatively  meaningless.  If  the 
menils-rship  must  be  opened  to  competi¬ 
tors  of  all  existing  members,  then  the 
covenant  to  furnish  the  report  to  mem¬ 
bers  only  has  no  real  idgniflcanoe. 

The  f.act  of  determinative  importance, 
however,  is  that  these  two  aspects  of 
the  AP  h.v-laws  .are  .always  dealt  with 
together  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
The  evil  to  be  remedied  is  repeatedly 
stated  not  as  the  restriction  imposed  by 
the  by-laws  upon  the  ability  of  a  non¬ 
member  to  obtain  the  news  gathered 
by  AP  alone,  but  the  restriction  upon 
his  ability  to  obtain  the  news  gathered 
by  AP  or  by  any  one  of  Its  more  than 
twelve  hundred  members.  AP's  privilege 
to  determine  who  shall  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  is  never  dealt  with  by  itself,  apart 
from  the  by-law  with  respect  to  the 
members'  local  news  of  spontaneous 
origin. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  petition  it 
will  be  assumed  that  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  members'  local  news  of  spon¬ 
taneous  origin  and  to  the  Canadian 
Press  report  may  be  construed  as  un¬ 
reasonably  restricting  the  sale  of  news 
gathered  by  others  whidi  might  other¬ 
wise  be  available  to  non-members,  id- 
though  the  evidence  is  to  the  contrary. 
■While  no  one  can  prevent  anyone  from 
learning  of  or  witnessing  an  event  and 
reporting  that  event,  it  will  be  assumed 
that  rratraint  and  monopolisation  of  the 
collection  of  news  can  tabs  place 
through  multiple  extrusive  arrange¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  the  news  gath¬ 
ered  by  others. 

In  any  event,  that  is  the  only  con¬ 
ceivable  construction  of  the  facts  before 
the  Court  which  will  support  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  Court  that  the  by-laws 
ars  “designed  to  stifle  competition." 
have  “hindered  and  impeded  the  growth 
of  competing  newspspors,”  have  "hin¬ 
dered  and  restrained  the  sale  of  inter¬ 
state  news  to  non-members  who  com- 
wted  with  members."  are  “aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  competition,''  are  “essen¬ 
tial  features  of  a  program  to  hamper 
or  destroy  competition,"  are  part  of  a 
“common  plan  which  is  bound  to  re¬ 
duce  their  competitor's  ( non-mem¬ 
ber's  1  opportunity  to  buy  or  sell  the 
things  in  which  the  groups  compete," 
are  part  of  a  combination  “to  keep 
others  from  publishing."  evidencing  a 
“course  of  conduct  which  will  neces¬ 
sarily  restrain  or  monopolise  a  part  of 
trade  or  commerce." 

Petitioners  will  discuss  these  state- 
menu  of  the  Court  further  in  their 
final  point.  For  present  purposes,  i>eti- 
tioners  confine  their  argument  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  context  of  the  case, 
neither  the  privilege  of  the  membership 
of  AP  to  reject  applicants  for  com¬ 
petitive  reasons  or  for  any  other  rea¬ 
sons,  taken  by  itself,  nor  such  limita¬ 
tion  upon  the  numb<>r  of  newspapers 


to  which  the  AP  report  is  distributed  in 
a  single  city  as  may  arise  from  that 
privilege,  can  bo  so  ebaraetcrized. 

Unless  the  opinion  of  this  Court  was 
intended  to  lay  down  a  swi-eping  prin¬ 
ciple  that  all  cooperativi-e  which  re¬ 
strict  their  membership,  and  .all  news- 
distributing  arrangements  which  rec¬ 
ognize  the  value  of  exclusivity,  are  il¬ 
legal.  then  the  really  distinguishing  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  present  situation  must  lie  in 
the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  have 
agreed  to  turn  over  their  local  news  of 
spontaneous  origin  exclusively  to  AP, 
and  in  the  exclusive  right  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  report.  If  this  is  the  de¬ 
termining  factor,  then  petitioners  re¬ 
spectfully  submit  that  the  judgment 
should  address  itself  to  that  factor 
which  constitutes  the  illegality,  and 
should  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  the 
court  below,  which  was  actuated  by 
a  wholly  different  theory. 

The  conclusion  seems  inescapable 
that  the  construction  placed  upon  the 
case  by  this  Court  requires  the  enjoin¬ 
ing  of  the  exclusive  provisions  of  the 
agreements  with  respect  to  local  news 
of  spontaneous  origin  and  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  contract,  not  the  opening  of 
the  membership.  Moreover,  enjoining 
the  exclusive  provisions  of  these  agree¬ 
ments  falls  within  the  orbit  of  recog¬ 
nized  anti-trust  remedies;  opening  the 
membership  does  not. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  membership  is 
opened  as  provided  in  the  final  judg¬ 
ment.  there  is  no  occasion  for  going 
further.  Petitioners  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit,  however,  that  such  opening  of  the 
membership  can  only  be  supported  by 
legal  theories  which  this  Court  has  re¬ 
jected. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  petition  it 
will  also  be  assumed  that  the  provisions 
of  the  membership  by-laws  requiring  a 
new  member  to  make  the  news  reports 
of  other  agencies  to  which  he  has  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  available  to  AP  and  re¬ 
quiring  payments  to  be  made  to  the  old 
membCT  in  the  same  Held  t.re  in  some 
way  unreasonable.  It  is  these  provi¬ 
sions,  and  only  these  provisions,  which 
the  District  Court  stated  were  “plainly 
designed  in  the  interest  of  preventing 
competition."  (R.  2602).  None  of 
these  matters  is  of  remotely  com¬ 
parable  importance  to  the  right  to  select 
who  shall  and  who  shall  not  join  the 
cooperative  venture  and  contribute  to 
and  receive  the  AP  report. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  final 
judgment  provides  arainst  the  unreason¬ 
able  restriction  of  news  gathered  by 
others  and  the  imposition  of  unreason¬ 
able  conditions  upon  the  admission  of 
members,  the  question  remains  whether 
the  members  can  nevertheless,  under 
the  Sherman  Act.  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
ject  competitive  considerations  from 
their  minds  in  electing  new  members. 

Petitioners  feel  entitled  to  make  this 
assumption  and  to  pose  this  question 
because  they  have  found  no  case  in 
which  involuntary  association  has  been 
compelled  or  the  Involuntary  serving 
of  others  has  been  required  where  other 
and  less  drastic  steps  would  satisfy 
the  Sherman  Act. 

The  District  Court  found  that  “It  is 
practically  Impossible  for  any  one  news¬ 
paper  alone  to  establish  or  maintain 
the  organization  requisite  for  collecting 
all  of  the  news  of  the  world,  or  any 
substantial  port  thereof;  aside  from  the 
administrative  and  organization  difflcul- 
ties  thereof,  the  financial  cost  is  so 
great  that  no  single  newspaper  acting 
alone  could  sustain  it."  (F.  .27,  R. 
2611).  The  pooling  by  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  of  “their  power  to  acquire,  to 
purchase,  and  to  dispose  of  news  re¬ 
ports  through  the  channels  of  com¬ 
merce,"  is  therefore  a  necessity,  and 
combining  to  accomplish  a  lawful  pur¬ 
pose  which  cannot  be  done  alone  is 
not  unlawful. 

Nearly  all  news  services,  large  and 
small,  are  the  result  of  the  joint  effort 
of  more  than  one  newspaper.  Pooling 
of  power  to  acquire,  purchase  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  news  reports  is  common  to 
substantially  all  news  services.  The 
word  may  be  invidious;  the  fact  is 
clearly  beneficial  and  necessary. 

Further,  all  of  the  news  services  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  court  below  protect,  in 
some  form  or  other,  that  part  of  the 
value  of  their  service  which  lies  in  its 
exclusiveness.  (F.  26,  R.  2606);  UP 
and  INS  by  asset  value  contracts;  the 
others  by  not  furnishing  their  service 


to  two  subscribers  in  the  same  dty. 
(R.  2686).  In  the  atMx-iiee  of  .a  rule 
of  law  that  all  private  cooperati\-es  are 
illegal  per  se  unless  their  membership 
is  oiien  to  everyone,  AP's  form  of  or¬ 
ganization  alone  cannot  deprive  it  of 
the  ability  similarly  to  protect  the 
value  of  its  service  by  selecting  its 
members. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  anti-trust 
laws  n>qiiiring  the  deHtriiction  of  that 
part  of  the  value  of  a  news  report 
which  depends  upon  its  being  distinc¬ 
tive.  Provisions  designed  to  protect 
that  value  are  a  part  of  competition 
rather  than  a  restraint  ui>on  I'omiietl- 
tion.  While  each  news  service  creates 
something  that  did  not  exist  Indore,  it 
takes  nothing  from  an.vone  else.  Any 
number  of  such  services  can  exist 
simultaneously,  furnishing  their  own 
version  of  the  news  to  the  same  or 
different  newspapers,  .as  is  in  fact  the 
case. 

In  such  a  stale  of  facts,  it  is  difflcull 
to  see  how  competition  is  restrained  or 
monopoly  can  be  achieveii  b.v  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  a  particular  service  to  supply 
all  newspapers.  Indeed,  the  purpose  of 
the  Court  to  keep  AP  from  -achieving 
a  “complete  monopoly",  would  seem  to 
be  advanced  not  by  compelling  AP  to 
serve  more,  but  b.v  permitting  it  to 
refrain  from  serving  more.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  AP  must  be  prevented  from 
achieving  a  monopoly  is  par.adoxical 
unless  it  is  addressed  to  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  members'  local  news  of 
spontaneous  origin. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  different 
oonsiderations  would  become  applicable 
were  AP  the  only  news  sera-lce  In 
existence,  and  hence  indispensable.  Pe¬ 
titioners  conceded  on  the  prior  .argu¬ 
ment  that  in  such  a  situation  consid¬ 
erations  of  public  policy  might  require 
AP  to  serve  all.  In  the  .absence  of 
innisppnsability.  and  in  th<*  of 

monopolisation,  or  rontrirtivo  or  ooor- 
cive  practices,  or  with  those  matters 
enjoined  against,  the  Sherman  Act  does 
not  require  .any  such  result.  Nor  is  a 
measure  of  excellence  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  race  among  news  services  of  legal 
8itmifloanor. 

The  few  sporadic  local  situations, 
where  in  one  way  or  another,  rights  to 
the  three  major  services  are  in  one 
hand,  referred  to  by  the  Uonrt  as  a 
consequence  of  the  AP  by-laws  are 
‘‘■e  application  of 
the  Sherman  Act  to  AP.  Thev  are  no 
part  of  any  purpose  of  AP.  and  the 
evidence  shows  that  there  are  20  to  30 
other  news  services  ready  to  fill  such 
need  as  may  arise.  ceHain  of  which 
are  by  themselves  fully  adequate  for 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  most 
substMtial  newspaper  fAP  main  brief. 
PP.  csl-2).  Moreover,  no  inntanoe  hn« 
been  brought  forward  of  a  prospective 
newspaper  failing  to  be  published  or 
Of  an  existing  newspaper  ceasing  piih- 

"'’'"in 

adequate  preM  (*ervioe«. 

obvious  remedy  for  such 
local  situations,  assuming  that  they  do 

Tcf’*  rV**  of  the  .Sherman 

Act  is  to  deal  with  them  directly  The 
problem  is  entirely  local  and  is  the 
^me  as  in  any  caee  of  undue  agrrega- 
^..ibll  Tho  "“medy.  where 

fn  ^  to  compel  the  relinquishment, 
in  ewh  particular  situation,  of  enough 
P'-oi^'-ty,  i.  e.  the  rights  so  ag 

fh*'  '".1  compliance 

wl^  the  anti-tniet  laws. 

cespectfully  submit  that 
M  ^  Judgment  must  be  modified 
of  It  'yi^'U's  to  be  the  basis 

lllv«  ^*^‘*‘on.  this  Court  be- 

*  the  exclusive  provisions  of 
iX  •“  members' 

of  ^he  csnfm  ’'P”J!l»"eous  origin  and 
m  ^’‘""dlan  Press  contract  nnrea- 

news  those  provisions  should  be  en¬ 
joined.  Similarly,  potitionere  have  as- 
P”""  Of  a  member  to 
unreasonable  conditions  upon 
’^leeion  of  a  competitor  must 
are ff’ose  things 
AP  will  have  con- 
fonned  to  the  antl-truet  laws. 

"peaking,  both  this  Court 
and  the  court  below  have  treated  the 
exclusive  flow  of  news  to  AP  and  the 
exclusive  flow  of  news  from  AP  to 
its  members  as  two  halves  of  a  single 
sphere,  neither  one  of  which  alone  is 
unlawful,  while  the  sphere  itself  is. 
The  theory  of  the  District  Court  may 


have  required  the  removal  of  the  usm, 
half.  i.  e.  the  opening  of  the  menW 
ship.  The  theory  of  this  Court  require 
the  reverse,  for  only  the  lower  ^ 
i.  e.  the  exclusive  flow  of  news  to  ' 
can  be  unlawful  under  the  Shermaa  Art 
The  Hucceeding  points  of  this  petiiSi 
will  deal  with  .ailditional  i-onsidentlM 
Is-aring  upon  the  impropriety  ol^ 
present  provisions  of  the  final  judnuM 
under  the  Sherman  Act. 


protect  PRESENT  niDGMENT  18  ROU 

etltlon  1-IKKLY  TO  HINDER  THAN  TO 
",^,1  TER  COMPETITION. 

Ore^'lt  Having  established  to  its  satlsluii)| 
that  the  determining  legal  principle  vw 
that  of  “full  illumination."  the  opa- 

•  own  °f  *be  AP  membership  by 

District  Court  followed  as  of  coom 
ct  the  'Pbe  overriding  relevance  of  the  gpedal 
public  interest  in  the  disseminatioa  el 
ifflcull  u®ws  carried  its  own  conolasiou,  m 
ned  nr  ibe  determination  of  the  actual  ee» 
e  fail-  Petltive  effect  of  the  final  ludniM 
sunnlv  W‘'‘*  irrelevant. 

lose  of  Under  the  Sherman  Act,  howerw. 

lieving  upon  which  the  decision  of  this  Cow 
sem  to  '*  based,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
AP  to  Ihcory  of  the  District  Court,  the  ctw- 
it  to  Pviiilve  effect  of  the  judgment  ii  of 
“  sug-  prime  importance.  Petitioners  resped. 
1  from  Jully  submit  that  this  is  determinatin 
ioxical  1°  ibe  impropriety  of  the  prorideii 
elusive  Ibe  present  judgment, 

ws  of  Because  of  the  peculiar  substaatlw 

theory  of  the  court  below,  no  faetul 
fferent  investigation  of  the  competitive  eHen 
lienhie  Ibe  final  judgment  was  had.  la. 

Ice  in  <leed.  the  District  Court  went  so  far  w 
to  say  that  if  AP  should  become  a 

argil  monopoly  as  a  result  of  openlnt  tke 

membership,  no  public  injury  could 
•eoiiirc  result.  (R.  2600).  A  judgment  basR 
ice  of  UPPU  such  a  theory  is  certainly  not  a 
lire  of  judgment  automatically  appropriate  te 

•  cocr  bv  entered  under  the  Sherman  Act. 
natters  As  the  case  now  stands,  petitioain 
,  j*  have  been  deprived  of  the  opportnnili, 
r  i^a  ''usiouiary  in  all  anti-trust  suita,  te 
mneti  demonstrate  that  the  opening  of  their 
f  Wai  membership  is  not  an  appropriate 

I  legal  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 

ntinn.  Shcrniaii  .Act.  Petitioners  respectfullf 
■hts  to  submit  that  injunctive  provisions  el 

II  cnc  such  far-reaching  character  as  thoee 
•i  n  ii'.eliidctl  in  the  present  judgment  ehoold 
""  "  not  he  imposed,  under  the  Shermaa 

nn  without  a  trial  as  to  their  actual 

effect  upon  competition.  Pelitiooen 
H  ih”  further  submit  that  the  competitive  el- 
,  'on  fret  of  opening  their  membership  will 
be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  that 
snrb  ^ot. 

which  go  far  as  competition  among  newt 
®  ,  services  is  concerned,  history  and  ret- 

Jbusf  son  show  that  the  development  of  coo- 
"""IT''  Peting  news  services  is  actually  fos 
'**  j  “  tered  by  whatever  limitation  on  tka 
number  of  newspapers  served  by  AP 
,  K*"  results  from  the  membership  by-lawi. 

'  1*1' 1  Su  much,  at  least,  is  historically  and 
obtain  logically  demonstrable,  whatever  msf 
he  said  as  to  the  exclusive  right  ta 
r  such  members'  local  news  of  sponUnsona 
ley  do  origin. 

The  opening  of  the  membership  aa 
i  ill®  provided  in  the  present  final  judgmant 
Is  the  cannot,  therefore,  have  anything  bit 
an  adverse  effect  upon  competition 
where  among  news  services.  TTie  same  is  true, 
e  pos-  go  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  for  com- 
imenh  petition  among  newspapers, 
nough  Tyig  perspective  of  the  case  has  hoes 
^  distorted  by  the  focus  upon  the  Ians 
iltance  newspapers.  The  fact  of  the  matter  la 
that  any  large  newspaper  is  competi- 
I  Ibnt  lively  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  Tka 
'dinrd.  only  two  examples  of  newspapers  ah 
hMis  ipirediy  competitively  injured  by  nos- 
rt  be-  election  to  AP  set  forth  in  the  Oor- 
ins  of  ernment's  complaint  are  good  illuitr*’ 
™bers  tlons  of  this  fact.  The  all  day  cirei- 
a  and  lation  of  the  Washington  Tlmes-Hsrsjl 
unrea-  jg  i-reater  than  that  of  any  other  Wau- 
es  of  inglon  paper.  (R.  1078,  1061,  118*; 
f  11.35;  F.  8.3,  R.  2618).  In  a  singk 

re  as-  year  The  Chicago  Sun  grew  from  not^ 
b*"''  Inr  to  the  eighth  largest  circulalioo  of 
upon  jjh  foil  sized  morning  dailies,  and  » 
must  eleventh  largest  including  tabloids.  ("• 
things  R  2618).  Other  illustrations  iri 

)  con-  g,,(  forth  at  pages  23  to  25  of  the  AP 
_  main  brief. 

Court  These  large  papers  have  availabto  w 
■b  |ne  them,  and  they  can  aflord.  a  multipw 
Id  the  j(j.  of  nc^g  services.  Moreover,  w 
.  ,  rely  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  thw 

single  own  news  gathering  staffs,  which  sit 
■If  ilT  bJ'®”  world-wide.  Competitive  injury  tl 

t  may  {Continued  on  next  page) 
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PETITION  DEALS  WITH  4  EFFECTS  OF  COURT  ORDER 


iimtinuni  from  i>iMfe  70 
arisinit  from  lack  of  AP 
y'irTon-exiatcnt.  or.  at  leaat.  of 
•*iftoport»nce  than  the  competl- 
m  the  emaller  newspaper* 
th*  provision*  of  the 


'ffJLt  majority  of  American  new*- 
published  in  smaller  com- 
Many  of  these  are  AP  raem- 
“*  For  whatever  it  is  worth,  they 
tailt  UP  public  acceptance  of 
**"ip  report  in  their  communities, 
ii  ,Le  ariiin*  from  their  distincUve 
"L^uon  of  *he  AP  report  is  an 
illr!!!  much  more  of  a  competitive 
1  in  these  smaller  communities  than 
'*  Mtropoli*.  because  they  generally 
'isDursue  the  queet  lor  somethin*: 
^lire  to  the  extent  of  taking:  two 
gcrviceff. 

'tv  result  of  takinir  away  this  aeset 
not  be  to  increase  the  number  of 
lin  In  these  communities.  Ample 
JinewB  services  are  available  to 
this  purpose.  The  result,  instead, 
to  enable  special  interest*,  or 
^  lure  newspaixer  publishers  as  may 
J^re  to  expand  into  those  small 
’Juiunjties  with  a  patier  offering  both 
rut  the  local  paper  now  offers,  namely. 
iP  and  a  great  deal  more  besides. 
Control  of  the  American  press  is 
^  dispersed.  Opening  the  meraber- 
itis  of  -tP  would  set  in  motion  a 
.wd  toward  chain  operation,  and  it  is 
is  to  be  assumed  that  the  local  news- 
^  could  readily  stand  up  against 
net  competition. 

Any  metropolitan  paper  could  then 
(pnhlished  in  any  and  all  these  com- 
igoitiM  using  AP  and  any  other  news 
men  and  features  It  may  have.  The 
list  of  AP  to  the  local  paper  would 
[  Urrely  destroyed.  Moreover,  the  de- 
■iipment  of  facsimile  and  wire  photo 
ssDMsion  would  obviate  the  neces- 
ly  for  the  duplication  of  the  printing 
list  of  the  large  paper.  Further,  a 
rnwer  published  in  a  sufficient 
jBber  of  places  would  be  better  able 
)  ittracl  national  advertising.  The 
iiBite  effect  upon  the  local  paper  is 
nsrent. 

Pititioners  respectfully  submit  that 
s  eflect  upon  competition  among 
■wpspers  and  among  news  services  of 
mug  AP's  membership  .is  provided 
the  final  judgment  requires  its  mod- 
retion.  At  the  very  least,  the  open- 
I  ol  the  membership  as  provided  in 
e  judgment  should  net  be  imposed 
iiiwt  a  full  exploration,  on  trial,  as 
cuitomary  in  all  anti-trust  cases,  of 
I  competitive  effect. 

III. 


I  PRESENT  JtlDOMENT  WIIX 
fERELY  HANDICAP  AP  IN  PBO- 
mXO  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  ITS 
NEWS  REPORT. 


Pttltioner*  see  no  way  in  which  they 
n  remain  free  to  control  their  mem- 
xnhip  and  to  protect  the  standard  of 
liar  report  so  long  as  the  rejection 
•id  expulsion  of  members  can  be  in- 
rilidst^  and  individual  members 
.liled.  on  the  entirely  subjective  ground 
bU  lomeone  considered  the  competitive 
'feet  of  the  action  taken. 

Some  ol  the  facts  bearing  upon  the 
atilisr  benefits  of  AP's  form  of  or- 
naiution  and  the  necessity  for  the 
aWmmelled  right  to  protect  the  in- 
ahty  of  its  report  by  rejection  ol 
■nlicants.  expulsion  of  members  and 
disciplinary  measures  are  set 
■»lk  in  the  affidavits  ol  Noyes.  Mc- 
iou  and  Cooper.  (R.  1416-1439). 

Briefiy  stated,  the  purpose  of  the 
iomition  of  AP  was  the  creation  of 
»  newi  service  free  from  ulterior  in- 
•aesce.  Theretofore  the  newspapers  of 
Cnited  States  had  been  at  the 
•wtj  of  news  collecting  and  dlstribut- 
tv  orrsnizations  run  for  profit  and 
‘dlw  privately  owned  or  owned  by 
>  snail  group  of  newspatiers.  with  re- 
ufia  beneficial  neither  to  the  news- 
isiieri  nor  to  the  accuracy  and  im- 
i>thiallty  of  the  news.  Thereafter. 
*Pa  unbiased,  complete,  and  accurate 
report  set  the  standards  for  all 
warn  aervices.  Partisan  reporting  may. 

editorializing,  be  indulged  in  by 
widual  newspapers.  It  no  longer  plays 
stfliart  in  any  important  news  service 
*  lb*  Cnited  States. 

control  of  the  AP  report  Is 
yfatd  among  some  1.200  newspapers 
"•'••'nting  an  infinite  variety  of  opin- 
no  one  or  group  of  which  can 
®strol  the  AP  report.  The  collective 


interest  of  the  membership  requires 
that  the  news  transmitted  to  AP  by 
each  member  l»e  unbiaseil.  complete, 
and  accurate.  The  sanctions  are  flue, 
suspension,  and  expulsion. 

It  is  true  that  economic  considera¬ 
tions  require  that  an  AP  membership 
be  transferable  a*  an  asset  of  the 
member  paper.  The  new  member  U 
nevertheless  subject  to  the  same  disci¬ 
pline  as  the  old.  And  where  admission 
in  the  first  instance  is  not  obtained  by 
transfer,  the  fourth  sanction  is  failure 
of  election. 

Interjected  into  this  siliiation  by  the 
proyision*  of  the  present  final  judgment 
is  the  requirement,  at  least  so  far  as 
rejection  and  expulsion  are  concerned, 
that  those  participating  in  the  disci¬ 
plinary  action  overcome  what  is.  In 
etfeet.  a  presumption  that  it  was  done 
for  competitive  reasons.  That  presump¬ 
tion  is  clearly  stated  in  the  opinion  of 
the  District  Court: 

"Although,  as  we  have  said,  only  a 
few  members  will  have  any  direct  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  keeping  out  an  appli¬ 
cant,  the  rest  will  not  feel  free  to 
judge  him  regardless  of  the  effect  of 
his  admission  on  his  i-nmpetitors.  Each 
will  know  that  the  time  may  come 
when  he  will  himself  he  faced  with 
the  application  of  a  competitor:  and 
that  will  be  true  even  .as  to  those  In 
whose  ‘field’  no  applicant  has  as  yet 
appeared.  Unless  he  supports  those 
who  now  object  to  the  admission  of 
their  competitor,  he  will  not  in  the 
future  he  likely  to  get  their  support 
against  his  own.”  (R.  2.692) 

The  language  is  confined  to  the  re¬ 
jection  of  an  .applicant.  The  same  ar¬ 
gument  can  be  made  in  the  case  of  an 
expulsion,  and  even  in  the  case  of  a 
suspension  or  fine.  It  would  ho  per¬ 
fectly  possible  for  a  newspaper  to 
claim  that  a  fine  or  suspension  had 
been  imposed  for  competitive,  not  dis¬ 
ciplinary,  reasons,  in  contravention  of 
the  judgment. 

The  problem  would  not  be  so  acute 
were  the  considerations  involved  not 
so  subtle  and  intangible.  The  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  AP  report  is  not  preserved 
by  preventing  the  publication  of  prov¬ 
able  lies  alone.  The  distortion  of  news 
is  a  far  more  subtle  matter  than  that. 
Only  in  the  most  flagrant  e.asp  would 
the  members  feel  free  to  exercise  a 
discretion  which,  fully  to  perform  its 
function,  must  be  without  restraint. 

Whether  likely  to  be  Incurred  or  not. 
the  hazard  of  failing  to  prove  <a  per¬ 
missible  state  of  mind  is  imprisonment 
upon  a  summary  proceeding  for  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.  The  inherent  threat 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press  in  sueh  a 
state  of  affairs  was  set  forth  in  the 
briefs  on  the  prior  argument.  This 
petition  is  addressed  to  the  effect  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  AP  report  of  so 
sh.aokling  the  free  exercise  of  disci¬ 
plinary  discretion  to  protect  against 
distorted  news. 

The  only  other  situation  cited  where 
the  legality  of  the  conduct  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  an  organization  is 
made  to  depend  upon  so  subjective  a 
lest  arises  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  There  the  hiring  and 
firing  of  emplo.veps.  and  other  matter*, 
may  be  legal  or  illegal  depending  upon 
whether  or  not  they  wi're  done  because 
of  the  union  activities  of  the  employees 
involved.  anparent  analogy  he- 

twwn  the  consiileration  of  union  ac¬ 
tivities  under  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Act  and  the  consideration  of 
competition  under  the  pn*seiit  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  judgment  is.  however, 
entirely  specious. 

Leaving  aside  the  fa<'t  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  .Art  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  spe<-ial  legislative  policy 
.administered  by  an  expert  administra¬ 
tive  tribunal,  a  ilelcrminative  distinc¬ 
tion  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  conse- 
ouenoes  of  considering  the  wrong  thing 
under  that  .Act  are  far  different  from 
the  consequences  of  considering  the 
wrong  thing  under  this  judgment. 

If.  under  that  -Act  an  employer  is 
believed  to  have  done  a  particular  act 
uiH>n  improper  con.siderations,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Lalrar  Relations  Board  issues  a 
complaint.  If.  after  a  hearing  relating 
to  a  partieiilar  charge,  the  Board  is 
persuaded  the  facts  so  warrant,  a  cease 
and  desist  order  is  issuerl.  This  order 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  warning,  lieflning 
the  particular  offense,  and  is  not  en¬ 
forceable  except  upon  further  proceed¬ 
ings  in  court. 


The  entidoycr  who  transgresses  the 
prorisions  of  the  Act  in  a  particular 
situation  is  in  effect  subjected  to  no 
sanctions  whatever,  unless  hack  pay  be 
defined  as  a  sanction.  He  is.  instead, 
told  what  he  mziy  not  do  in  each  par¬ 
ticular  situation  Involving  a  violation 
of  the  Act.  after  a  hearing,  and  sanc¬ 
tions  are  imposed  only  after  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  an  order  of  a  court.  His  free¬ 
dom  of  action  from  situation  to  situa¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time  is  relatively 
unrestricted. 

The  impact  of  the  present  provisions 
of  the  final  judgment  is  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast.  The  immediate  sanction  of  fine 
or  imprisonment  upon  summary  pro¬ 
ceeding  for  contempt  of  court  will  be 
ever  present  in  all  situations  for  all 
time. 

Petitioners  respeotfully  submit  that 
the  restrictive  effect  upon  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  objectives  of  AP  which 
would  be  brought  about  by  the  Injunc¬ 
tive  interference  with  AP’s  control  over 
its  membership  on  such  a  subjective 
basis  has  a  most  significant  bearing 
upon  the  impropriety  of  the  present 
judgment  and  upon  the  reasonableness 
under  the  Sherman  Act  of  leaving  AP 
free  to  select  its  members. 

IV. 

THE  COURT  APPEARS  TO  HAVE 
AIII9CON8TBUED  CERTAIN  OF  AP^ 
PRIOR  ARGUMENTS. 

Petitioner*  have  sought  to  avoid,  so 
far  as  possible,  taking  issue  with  the 
opinion  of  the  Court.  Thus  a  restric¬ 
tive  and  monopolistic  effect  ol  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  the  members’  local 
news  of  spontaneous  origin  and  of  the 
Canadian  Press  contract  has  been  as¬ 
sumed,  as  stated  in  the  Court's  opinion, 
although  the  evidence  is  to  the  con¬ 
trary. 

Similarly,  petitioners  will  not.  at  this 
point,  take  issue  with  every  assertion 
in  the  opinion  which  they  regard  as 
unsupported  In  the  record.  Nor  will 
petitioners  repeat  the  argument  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  First  Amendment,  ex¬ 
cept  to  point  out  that  their  .argument 
wae  not  that  the  First  Amendment  en¬ 
titled  them  to  "a  different  and  more 
favorable  kind  of  trial  procedure  than 
all  other  persons.”  Nor  did  iietitioner* 
argue  that  the  First  Amemlnient  gave 
them  ”a  partial  immunity  '  from  the 
Sherman  Act. 

Petitioners  did  argue,  anil  they  In 
truth  believe,  that  the  provisions  of 
the  final  judgment  opening  the  mem¬ 
bership  constitute  a  real  threat  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  for  the  reasons  stated 
in  their  briefs.  Petitioners  believe 
that  at  the  very  least  the  history  of 
the  presi-rvation  of  the  freedom  of  the 
pn'ss  should  militate  .against  the  im¬ 
position  of  these  pervasive  judicial  con¬ 
trols  upon  the  press  as  a  remedy  in  an 
anti-trust  suit,  particularly  when  the 
remedy  is  based  on  a  theoretical  and 
tinproveii  need  and  when  the  remeily 
inherently  involves  opportunities  lor 
oppression. 

However,  petitioners’  arguments  at 
this  point  will  he  confined  to  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  AP  is  tending  towards  mo¬ 
nopoly,  the  assertions  with  repect  to 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  limiting  their 
membership,  and  the  disposition  of 
the  ease  on  summary  judgment. 

.\I*  Has  Not  Been  Tending  Toward 
Monopoly 

One  of  the  turning  points  of  the 
opinion,  it  not  the  turning  point,  is 
the  statement  on  page  8  that  "For 
these  reasons  the  argument,  repeated 
here  in  various  forms,  that  AP  had 
not  yet  achieveil  a  complete  monopoly 
is  wholly  irrelevant.”  (Emphasis 
addeii.)  AP  made  no  such  plea  of  con¬ 
fession  .and  avoidance.  On  the  contrary, 
.AP  argued  not  only  that  it  was  not 
a  monopoly  but  also  that  it  was  not 
even  headed  in  that  direction,  and 
urged  that  heretofore,  under  the  Sher¬ 
man  -Act.  the  obligation  to  serve  others 
had  been  imposed  only  in  cases  of 
monopoly.  AP  never  based  its  argu¬ 
ment  on  the  fact  that  it  had  "not  yet” 
achieved  a  ‘’complete”  monopoly.  AP 
never  desired  a  monopoly,  and  the 
tendency  had  been  in  precisely  the  op¬ 
posite  direction. 

The  conclusions  of  law  upon  which 
AP’s  argument  was  based  in  part  were 
not  that  AP  was  not  yet  a  monopoly, 
but  that  AP  doe*  not  either  “monop¬ 
olize"  or  “dominate”  (C.  of  L.  IX,  X, 
XI.  R.  2B29).  The  facts  show,  more¬ 
over.  that  far  from  being  on  the 


road  to  bceoniiiig  a  monoi>ol,v  .AP  is 
in  fait  raiieh  furlher  from  Iwing  a 
monopoly  than  .at  .any  time  since  its 
formation  in  1900.  The  rapid  and  vig¬ 
orous  growth  of  U.P..  TNS  and  the 
20  to  30  other  news  services  makes 
this  self-evident.  The  trend  has  con¬ 
tinuously  and  steadily  been  away  from 
monopoly. 

Further,  so  far  as  the  judgment  is 
concerned,  it  would  seem  uncontro¬ 
vertible  that  compelling  .AP  to  serve 
more  newspapers  would,  in  effeet  set 
it  on  the  road  to  monopoly,  not  reverse 
such  .a  trend. 

The  Purpose  and  Effeet  of  .\P**  Priv¬ 
ilege  to  Select  It*  Memhershio 

Both  this  Court  and  the  Dislrief 
Court,  perhaps  because  of  the  sum¬ 
mary  judgment  proeednre.  purport  to 
deal  with  the  by-law*  “on  their  face,” 
without  regard  to  purpose  or  effeet. 

Petitioners  respeetfnllv  submit  that 
the  disposition  of  this  case  on  such  a 
narrow  ground,  without  regard  to  pur¬ 
pose  or  effeet.  would  remd  the  rule  of 
reason  out  of  this  ease. 

The  District  Court  disregarded  all 
evidence  .a*  to  admissions  of  members 
in  the  past  (R.  2.681).  However,  the 
District  Court  did  not  modify  the 
memb-Tship  b.v-laws  so  .ns  to  open  the 
memhf-rship  because  they  appeared  on 
their  face  to  have  an  illegal  eonmetitive 
purpose  or  effeet  under  the  Gherman 
Art.  It  did  so  because  of  ttie  over¬ 
riding  importance  of  the  alleged  pub¬ 
lic  irvlerest  in  ’’flull  Illumination” 
(R.  2,694-5).  On  the  prior  argument 
before  this  Court  petitioners  demon¬ 
strated  not  only  the  legal  irrelevance 
of  the  theory  of  the  court  below  to  a 
suit  under  the  Sherman  Act.  but  also 
the  unproven  nature  of  the  assumn- 
tlon  that  full  illumination  would  be 
furthered  by  the  relief  imposeil. 

While  this  Court  has  rejected  the 
theory  of  the  court  below,  it  also  ha* 
gone  beyond  the  face  of  the  by-laws, 
not  to  "ftill  Illumination.”  but  to  their 
competitive  purpose  and  effeet.  Peti¬ 
tioners  respectfully  submit  that  any 
adverse  competitive  purpose  or  effect 
of  their  privilege  to  select  their  mem¬ 
bership  is  similarly  unsupported  in 
the  record. 

This  Court  disregarded  the  past  effeet 
of  the  by-laws.  Yet  the  Court  a«*ume<l 
that  the  fntnre  net  effeet  of  the  by¬ 
laws  will  neeessari'v  he  unreasonably 
to  restrain  competition  and  that  they 
have  that  purpose,  as  the  statement* 
from  the  Court's  opinion  quoted  above, 
make  clear. 

Petitioners  are  therefore  faced  with 
the  anomaly  that  40  years  of  actual 
experience  of  the  operation  of  their  by¬ 
laws.  elearly  the  best  evidenee  of  their 
purpose  and  effect,  .are  flatly  disre- 
garrieil  in  favor  of  mere  speculation 
and  a  priori  reasoning.  Petitioners 
respectfully  submit  that  the  rule  of 
reason  permits  of  no  such  result.  Pe¬ 
titioners  further  submit  that  the  evi¬ 
dence.  even  as  resolved  by  the  court 
below,  is  actually  in  cle.ar  support  of 
their  privilege  to  select  their  members. 

There  is  only  one  finding  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  competitive  effect  of  the 
AP  by-laws.  Finding  70  states  that 
"The  growth  of  news  agencies  has  been 
fostered  to  some  extent  as  a  result  of 
(Continued  on  pag^  83) 


Review  Asked 
In  Esquire  Case 

Washington,  Sept.  5— The  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  has  asked 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  review  the  ruling  by 
Justice  Thurman  Arnold  which 
held  that  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  exceeded  his  authority 
when  he  suspended  the  period¬ 
ical  mailing  privileges  of  Esquire 
magazine. 

Two  of  the  principals  in  the 
litigation  have  left  public  life. 
Justice  Arnold  has  resigned 
from  the  bench  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appeals  Court  and 
Frank  Walker,  who  was  Post¬ 
master  General  when  the  issue 
arose,  has  been  succeeded  by 
Robert  E.  Hannegan. 
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Has  TYPE  to  do  with  Peace? 


%S  ...in  a  very  SPECIAL  SE^SE. 
For  when  the  men  at  San  Francisco 
were  hnally  able  to  announce  a  Char¬ 
ter— <a  blueprint  for  building  lasting 
peace— credit  for  a  big  share  in  their 
success  went  to  another  group... the 
editors,  printers  and  publishers  of  the 
various  states  of  the  United  Nations. 
These  workers  with  the  printed  word 
used  type  — millions  and  millions  of 
lines  of  type^ — ^to  make  heard  all  over 


the  world  the  peoples  overwdielming 
demand  for  a  means  to  outlaw  war. 
...Yes,  the  peace  will  indeed  be  "  true 
to  type,  for  these  same  people  who 
work  with  type  will  use  millions  more 
lines  in  the  months  to  come.  They  II 
bring  to  bear  on  the  many  pressing 
international  problems  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  force  for  peace  the  world  has  ever 
known  —  the  pressure  of  public  opin¬ 
ion,  made  irresistible  through  type. 

S£T  IN  EGMONT 
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lews  of  the  World  Reaches  N.  Y.  Times 
h  Variety  of  Transmission  Devices 


By  Ray  Falk 

ff  IS  not  unusual  for  seven 
Iroat  page  stories  to  reach  the 
fi*  Times  by  seven  dlf- 
ietot  means  of 

communication. 

gfiHo-telcphone. 
tfUfiph.  wire- 
)«,  hellscriber, 
nlftTpe,  cable 
lad  land  tele- 
plooe,  or  a  com* 

Coition  of  any 
two  or  more  of 
tkese  seven 
oodem  talaries, 
utbamessed  to 
expedite  the 
Timtf’  average  M.inholti 
liily  load  of 

lAOOO  words.  On  historic  oc- 
Vm*  Times  correspondents 
Inn  and  abroad  have  hied  as 
nwqr  as  250,000  words  in  a 

te  day. 

ordinating  and  constantly 
rerunping  this  world-diffused 
avumission  network  is  the 
Times’  Director  of  Commimica- 
tiou,  Fred  E.  Melnholtz,  and  his 
nifht  manager,  Edward  E.  Fis- 
dicr. 

Outstanding  among  these  var¬ 
ied  systems  because  of  its  speed 
ud  cheapness  is  the  radio-tele* 
pbone.  Wherever  there  is  a 
t^bone  in  this  world,  Times 
men  can  pick  up  the  receiver 
ud  dictate  their  copy  to  the 
home  office.  In  New  York,  their 
stones  are  magnetized  onto  a 
special  steel  tape,  llie  Times 
uoH  four  of  these  recording 
oaefaines. 

Word  Costs  Dows 

With  this  system,  the  corre- 
Woodent  has  the  satisfaction  of 
bowing  that  his  copy  has 
reiehed  his  editors  on  time.  Re¬ 
nat  reductions  in  long  distance 
sad  overseas  telephone  tolls 
hire  cut  the  word  charge  from 
brope  to  two  and  a  half  cents 
ud  less  per  word — a  figure  that 
Mopares  very  favorably  with 
potent  cable  charges. 

Speed  is  another  factor.  Dur- 
>01  the  invasion  of  the  Marshall 
ud  Gilbert  Islands,  for  exam- 
Pb  when  Admiral  Nlmitz’s 
^quarters  were  still  at  Pearl 
wbor,  the  system  proved  its 
jwth.  A  paper  sold  at  Times 
JJWe  at  11:05  P.M.  had  a 
“«t-page  story  on  our  fieet’s 
Jw.  based  on  a  conomunlque 
■tud  at  Pacific  headquarters 
*  minutes  earlier.  Instantane- 
jm  radio-telephone  contact  be- 
Oahu  and  New  York 
®^this  feat  possible. 

JJn  recording  machines 
•re  another  purpose,”  ex- 
•med  Mr.  Melnholtz.  “It  was 
•must  to  record  every  speech 
•t  Tiankiin  D.  Roosevelt  made 


during  his  years  as  President. 
We  found  that  in  every  speech, 
no  matter  how  short,  he  made 
some  deviation  from  his  pre¬ 
pared  text. 

“Realizing  the  importance  of 
reaching  the  greatest  number  of 
listeners,  he  timed  his  speeches 
around  10  P.M.  Our  usual  prac¬ 
tice  was  to  have  a  prepared  text 
and  if  there  was  insufficient 
time  for  deletions  or  insertions 
we  published  the  advance  text 
in  the  first  edition.  The  cor¬ 
rected  text  would  appear  in  the 
later  editions,  carrying  the  note, 
‘as  recorded  and  transcribed  by 
The  New  York  Times.’  ” 

Eloctrle  Typewriter 

Regarding  The  Times’  two 
Morse  wires  to  its  Washington 
office,  Mr.  Melnholtz  said,  “We 
have  found  Morse  transmission 
far  more  fiexible  and  efficient 
than  printer  telegraphy.  During 
peak  hoiurs  of  the  night  one  of 
our  Morse  receivers  will  handle 
a  volume  in  excess  of  the  60 
words  per  minute  that  the  tele¬ 
type  machine  can  manage.  Us¬ 
ing  the  Phillips  code  on  the 
sending  end  and  an  electric 
typewriter  on  the  receiving  end, 
one  wire  will  easily  average  75 
words  a  minute.” 

In  the  Times’  wireless  room 
direct  contact  is  maintained  via 
the  hellscriber  with  its  bureau 
in  England.  The  hellscriber 
writes  out  the  London  office’s 
copy  at  50  words  per  minute. 

The  wireless  crew  also  moni¬ 
tors  foreign  short-wave  lengths. 
Many  a  tip-off  and  many  a 
“beat”  were  gathered  by  the 
monitors  during  the  war  years 
as  occupied  countries  broadcast 
last  appeals  for  help  and  details 
of  capitulation  when  all  other 
means  of  communication  were 
cut  off. 

During  Admiral  Byrd’s  first 
Antarctic  expedition  this  crew 
handled  more  than  3.000,000 
words  of  copy  and  messages  b^ 
tween  the  exploring  party  and 
the  States.  More  recently  it  has 
made  possible  the  recording  and 
translation  of  many  speeches  by 
Hitler  and  General  de  Gaulle. 

At  present  a  round-robin 
teletype  circuit  unites  the  New 
York  office  of  the  New  York 
Times  with  the  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  news  bureaus.  Most 
of  the  ’Times  Middle  Western 
and  Coast  copy  is  filed  on  this 
wire.  Stories  originating  with 
Fleet  correspondents  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  are  transmitted  via  Navy 
radio  to  San  Francisco  and  then 
teletyped  to  the  New  York  City 
plant. 

In  addition  to  these  Tlmes- 
operated  means  of  reception,  the 


Thi*  piciur*  shows  tho  Now  York  Timos’  wiroloss  room.  In  tho  right  bock- 
ground  is  tho  hollscribor.  Copy  is  writton  on  o  popor  topo  os  it  is  rocoivod 
vi*  wireless  from  th#  London  ofRcn*  R.  J-  lv#rs#n,  chiof  (In  tho 

foreground)  and  Fred  Bockor,  operator  (in  tho  background),  aro  at  tho  keys 
of  two  teletype  machines  typing  out  the  incoming  dispatches. 


This  pictures  shews  one  of  the  overseas  telephone  recording  operators  (Ray 
Falk)  looking  over  a  piece  of  copy  as  a  foreign  correspondent  dictates  his 
story.  The  two  cabinet-like  machines  on  tho  operator’s  right  and  left  are  the 
steal  recording  apparatus  which  records  the  conversation  between  tho  corre¬ 
spondent  and  the  New  York  operator.  The  typewriter  In  front  of  the 
operator  is  electric. 


Western  Union  has  30  positions 
in  the  Times  telegraph  room, 
and  another  11  are  located  near 
the  Sports  Department  for  that 
department’s  exclusive  use. 

There  are  alio  three  other 
wires  —  to  Mackay  Radio,  RCA, 
and  Press  Wireless.  In  addition, 
a  direct  Commercial  Cables  cir¬ 
cuit  connects  the  Times  with  its 
London  off-spring.  This  speedy, 
offlce-to-offlce  cable  is  used  in 
case  of  an  imexpected  overflow 
of  foreign  news. 

Reuters,  Canadian  Press,  OWI. 
Standard  News  Agency,  NBC. 
CBS,  also  have  printers  in  the 
Times.  The  Chinese,  Nether¬ 
lands,  Jewish  and  Religious 


News  Agencies  send  their  dis¬ 
patches  over  a  TWX  machine. 
United  Press  is  represented  with 
three  printers  and  Associated 
Press  M^th  14. 

'timing  his  thoughts  to  the 
future,  Mr.  Meinholtz  predicted 
an  ever  wider  newspaper  use 
of  the  telephone.  “In  my  opin¬ 
ion.”  he  said,  “telephone  rates 
will  continue  to  be  reduced  and 
therefore  telephone  recording 
apparatus  will  be  used  more  ^ 
generally  by  newspapers. 

“In  sports  coverage  walkie- 
talkies  likewise  will  make  rapid 
progress.  Golf  matches  and  . 
yacht  racing  are  especially  well- 
suited  for  this  meffiod.” 
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Portable  Fountain 
Devised  for  Color 

With  prospects  for  increased 
colored  newspaper  advertising 
in  the  postwar  period  generally 
predicted,  smaller  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  can  equip  their  presses 
rather  economically  and  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  papers  in 
the  country  which  can  accept 
color  advertising. 

This  is  particularly  important 
during  the  immediate  future 
when  press  manufacturers  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  be  able  to  get  into 
production  of  new  color  units  or 
color  decks  as  rapidly  as  some 
newspapers  would  like  to  have 
them. 

A  simple,  portable  color  foun¬ 
tain  has  b^n  used  by  some 
smaller  daily  newspapers  even 
before  the  war,  which  permit 
them  to  quote  color  advertising 
rates  for  one  color  and  black — 
at  an  economical  and  fair  rate 
for  color  to  the  advertisers. 

The  portable  color  fountain  is 
made  of  galvanized  st^  or 
sheet  iron,  and  almost  any  me- 
chanirally  minded  pressroom 
superintendent  could  instruct  a 
tinner  or  sheetmetal  worker 
how  to  make  one. 

The  Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Daily 
Journal  has  made  such  a  port- 
^le  fountain.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  diagram  shows  in  general 
the  appearance  and  operation. 

E.  H.  Lighter,  business  man¬ 
ager,  explains:  “The  most  im¬ 
portant  phase  of  the  portable 
color  foimtain  is  that  you  need 
not  wash  the  entire  black  foun¬ 
tain  and  then  add  your  colored 
ink,  which  would  then  have  to 
be  removed  and  the  fountain 
washed  again. 

"You  simply  lift  out  the  feed 
roller  from  the  black  fountain, 
stop  the  action  of  the  black 
fountain  and  wash  the  ink  drum 
and  one  or  two  distrU>ution  roll¬ 
ers.  The  portable  fountain  is 
held  in  place  by  brackets  above 
the  ink  drum  and  the  colored 
ink  drips  through  the  small 
holes  across  the  bottom  of  the 
portable  fountain.  A  screw  is 
placed  each  inch  apart  across 
the  fountain  and  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  give  the  required  flow 
of  colored  ink  through  the  boles. 

“The  illustration  shows  the 
fountain  in  position  while  the 
press  is  running,  the  ink  drops 
onto  the  drum.  When  the  press 
is  stopped,  a  small  block  of 
wood,  or  hook  on  the  bracket 
holds  the  feed  end  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  up  and  the  greater  part  of 
ink  runs  into  the  back  part  of 
the  fountain,  a  small  amount 
will  drip  into  the  cup  that  is 
formed  under  the  holes  when 
the  fountain  is  tilted  up.  When 
the  fountain  is  lowered  the 
small  amoimt  of  ink  in  the  cup¬ 
shaped  end  drips  onto  the  drum 
imxnediately  and  soon  more  ink 
will  start  through  the  holes. 

Purchases  for  B.  (. 

Delivery  of  a  new  stereotype 
casting  machine  was  recently 
made  to  the  plant  of  the  Grand 
Forks  ( B.C. )  Gazette.  This  plant 
has  some  additional  machinery 
on  order. 
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COLORS  WILL 
MIX  LirtLe  HERE 


c/ 
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FRONT  VIEW  <how$  (A)  1/4-inch  pointed  screws  one  inch  apert  across  the 
fountain  from  end  to  end.  (B)  indicates  */|-inch  holes  through  which  the 
ink  drips.  (C)  indicates  partition  of  two-page  fountain  for  two  colors  of 
Ink  on  two  adjoining  pages,  but  colors  may  mix  a  little  on  rollers  near  center. 
Screws  should  show  pointed  ends,  as  in  other  drawing. 
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SIDE  VIEW  shows  fountain  in  use,  with  ink  flowing  to  the  large  end.  When 
press  is  stopped  end  fountain  raised  (dotted  lines)  most  of  the  ink  flows 
to  beck  and  of  the  fountain  and  a  small  amount  falls  in  the  cup-shaped 
receptacle.  Whan  fountain  is  dropped  this  smeH  amount  drops  onto  ink 
drum  at  once,  and  ink  soon  starts  dripping  through  holes.  Screws  can  be 
adjusted  for  freer  or  lesser  flow  of  ink  for  various  positions  on  the  pages. 
End  of  fountain  is  about  seven  inches  long,  one  inch  high  at  back  and  about 
two  inches  high  at  feed  end." 


San  Diego  Hotel 
Site  Is  Acquired 


San  Dugo,  C^.,  Sept.  5  — 
Purchase  of  a  block  one-half 
mile  from  the  downtown  San 
Diego  business  district  as  site 
of  the  postwar  home  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  Tribune-Sun 
was  annoimced  recently  by  Les¬ 
ter  G.  Bradley,  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co. 

The  location  now  is  occupied 
by  a  hotel  more  than  50  years 
old.  When  building  materials 
are  available  and  condiUons 
warrant,  the  hotel  will  be  razed 
and  a  modem  newspaper  plant 
will  be  erected,  Bradley  said. 
He  disclosed  that  architects  and 
engineers  representing  the  firm 
of  Lockwood-Greene  of  New 
York  have  made  preliminary 
studies. 

The  Union  and  Tribune-Sun 
now  occupy  several  floors  of  a 
downtown  office  building. 


Conferences  Sef 

Th»  IHinoit  Newspaper  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  it  scheduled  Oct. 
6-7  at  DaKalb.  Howard  Colton, 
Bloomington  Pantegreph  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent,  it  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 

The  Great  Lakes  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  it  booked 
for  Oct.  28-29  at  Cleveland. 


Big  Auideiri  Redudion 
In  Printing  Indostry 


New  Type  in  Muntie 


The  Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  is 
appearing  in  new  type  dress. 
The  body  type  is  seven  point 
Regal  on  an  eight  point 
base,  and  head  type  is  Bodoni 
bold  in  roman  and  italics. 
Frank  E.  Harrold,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  that  much  favorable 
comment  has  come  from  read¬ 
ers.  The  Star  is  owned  by 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam. 


16-Page  Sedion 


Typesetting  Feat 


The  16-page  supplement  whlA 
the  New  York  Times  publiiS 
Aug.  30  containing  the  texUrf 
the  Pearl  Harbor  reports  wu 
"the  biggest  single  typesetaj, 
job  in  a  long  time,”  acew^ 
to  Assistant  Managing  Ed^ 
Turner  Catledge. 


When  word  was  receltid 
from  Washington  on  the  man. 
ing  of  Aug.  29  that  Presidm 
Truman  was  making  the  rqiorti 
public,  Times  editors  decided  to 
publish  the  supplement  and  ir 
rangements  were  made  to  b 
copies  of  the  reports  to  Nee 
York.  The  copy  arrived  in  the 
Times  office  at  5:30  p.m.  andb 
6  p.m.  a  battery  of  40 
was  setting  the  type. 

Soon  after  the  job  had  beo 
started,  fonts  had  to  be  phaapj 
but  this  was  done  so  quiddt 
that  two-thirds  of  the  118^ 
umn  reports  were  carried  in  the 
first  edition  at  11  p.m.  In  the 
next  edition,  at  1  a.m.,  the  coo- 
plete  texts  were  published,  foDy 
corrected.  The  Times  carried  iti 
normal  165  columns  of  e^totU 
matter  plus  the  118  columns  o( 
text  in  the  supplement. 

The  major  difficulty  in  the 
composing  room  was  caused  by 
the  Army’s  report,  printed  ii 
book  form  on  both  sides  of  the 
sheet.  Copy -cutting  on  de 
Navy’s  report  was  easier,  sinn 
the  40,000  words  were  on  sintlt 
sheets. 


Yeb'  Apprenike 


Training  Set  Up 


Chicago,  Sept.  4 — Safety  pre¬ 
cautions  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  trades  in  1944  paid 
big  dividends  in  reduced  injury 
rates,  the  National  Safety  Coun¬ 
cil  reports. 

A  summary  of  the  1944  acci¬ 
dent  experience  of  Council 
members  engaged  in  printing 
and  publishing  indicates  that 
the  1944  severity  rate  (number 
of  days  lost  per  thousand  man¬ 
hours  worked)  was  reduced  by 
54%  from  1943.  ’The  frequency 
rate  (injuries  per  million  man¬ 
hours  worked)  was  reduced  by 
19%. 

This  indicates,  the  Council 
said,  that  reductions  in  injury 
rates  in  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  field  were  far  better 
than  in  industry  as  a  whole. 
’The  reduction  in  the  frequency 
rate  of  all  industries  was  9  per 
cent,  while  the  severity  increased 
1  per  cent. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Sept.  4- 
’The  California  Newspaper  Fob 
lishers  Association  is  sponsoriai 
an  apprenticeship  training  pw 
gram  for  discharged  war  ^ 
rans  and  has  appointed  a  cob- 
mittee  to  work  with  the  stite'i 
Industrial  Relations  Departmeit 
in  developing  a  suitable  set  d 
standards. 

’The  program  will  function  h 
connection  with  Federal  liw 
providing  for  financial  aid  to 
qualifying  war  veterans  durisi 
apprenticeship  in  any  trade  f« 
a  period  of  four  years.  Appren¬ 
tice  veterans  will  receive  froB 
the  Government  the  differena 
between  an  apprentice’s  and  1 
journeyman’s  rate  of  pay  durini 
the  four-year  period. 

Chairman  of  the  CNPA  com¬ 
mittee  is  J.  Hart  Clinton,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Mateo  Timm 
who  is  also  cdiairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  CNPA’s  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Bureau  uto 
chairman  of  the  associatiM' 
Employee  Relations  CommittNj 
Other  committee  members,  ^ 
were  appointed  by  Clinton,  are: 
P,  M.  Knox,  Oakland  TribsiN 
Lou  Stansfield,  Berkeley  0* 
zette;  Stanley  Wilson,  Mill  Vil 
ley  Record;  Orville  SchwiB 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News;  J.J* 
Funk,  Santa  Monica  Evem 
Outlook,  and  Joseph  A.  Vur 
gason.  National  City  News. 
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p-e-a-c-e  if^elU  progress 


IN  THE  HOE  ORGANIZATION 


'T^EACE  has  brought  progressive  development,  advancement,  im* 
provement  in  Hoe  products  ever  since  1805.  And  now  with  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  of  peace,  Hoe  takes  another  big  step  forward 
for  the  benefit  of  the  publishing  field. 

While  devoting  the  past  four  years  to  the  production  of  ingen¬ 
ious  precision  mechanisms  for  American  ordnance,  Hoe  has  been 
quietly  developing  a  number  of  advancements  in  equipment  for 
mechanical  journalism. 

Important  steps  ahead  have  been  taken  via  drawing-board  and 
blueprint.  And  all  the  new  techniques,  skills  and  facilities  devel¬ 
oped  by  Hoe  during  its  wartime  activities  will  be  applied  to  turn 
these  engineering  achievements  into  highly  efficient  realities. 

Out  of  Hoe’s  140-year  experience  in  accurately  evaluating  what 
is  merely  new  and  what  is  fundamental  improvement,  you  may 
expect  truly  important  developments  in  Hoe  pressroom  equip¬ 
ment.  Watch  for  this  news  —  and  be  assured  that  such  equipment 
will  embody  every  factor  of  advanced  design,  tested  materials  and 
expert  workmanship  that  publishers  will  need  for  profitable 
operation  in  the  highly  competitive  period  we  are  now  entering. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 


910  EAST  138lh  STREET 
Rrantfhett:  DOSTOIV  ■  CHICAGO 
(DITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Ssptsmbsr  8,  1945 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  YORK  34,  N.  Y. 
CISCO  •  BIRMINGHAM 
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MAKEUP  SUGGESTIONS 


Column  Honon 
Irving  Slone,  90 


Engraving  Oulfil 
In  Produdion 


Aurora,  Mo.,  Sept.  6 — The 
Aurora  School  of  Photo  Engrav¬ 
ing  expects  to  be  able  to  deliver 
the  first  of  its  new  plants  for  keep  each  branch  of  sports  to- 
small  newspapers  early  in  Janu-  gether  whenever  possible.  Some¬ 
ary,  Director  Charles  S.  MarU  times  these 
said  today.  Final  assembly  is  break 
scheduled  for  Dec.  15.  that  result.  Most  editors  strive 

Mr.  Martz  made  a  special  state-  to  follow  thw  idea  even  whw 
ment  of  the  school’s  equipment  ~  ** 

and  instruction  plans  to  Editor 
&  Publisher,  saying  the  Tasope  PMing 
Building  is  being  remodeled  to 
house  me  factory  as  well  as 
training,  research  and  adminis¬ 
trative  offices. 

“We  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
plans  for  the  future,’’  the  state¬ 
ment  continued.  "New  equip¬ 
ment  designs  tested  in  field  and 
laboratory  promise  to  be  supe¬ 
rior  to  prewar  Tasope  plants  in 
speed  and  ease  of  operation.  We 
are  now  in  limited  production  on 
parts  for  the  Tasope  automatic 
aperture  system  as  well  as  parts 
for  Tasope  nitrosist  steel  etching 
machines. 


WE  ALL  KNOW  it  is  proper  to  opportunity  for  a  good  layout,  longtime  m^hanical  supai^ 

Two  single  column  cuts,  sep-  tendent  of  the  Chicago  D|jL 

arated,  will  also  brighten  the  Netos  and  inventor  of  nuM 

stories  just  don’t  page.  Experiment  along  the  printing  devices,  was  the  sublig 

so  we  can  accomplish  above  lines  will  convince  you  recent  column  by  Fen^ 

of  its  desirability.  Wilson,  real  estate  editor  oltbi 

_  _  _ _ _  _  The  layouts  must  be  different  herald. 

necessary  to  kill  a  paragraph,  daily  to  make  the  sport  pages  paying  tribute  to 

Then  again  it  could  be  the  com-  impressive.  The  sa-me  type  of  recalled  ht« 

room  that  distributes  ribbon  heads  each  day  are  no  latter  begw  his  career  u 

these  stories  all  over  the  page  asset.  Too  much  of  the  same-  a  week  getting  out  the  Neii 
or  pages.  Tbey  could  be  given  a  ness  is  apparent  even  to  the  assismnts,  the  mi|k^ 

list  of  the  various  stories  that  editor.  The  same  goes  for  that 

ought  to  be  kept  together,  or  two-column  feature  which  usu-  .  i“®iviiie  is.  btone,  jron 

they  may  be  listed  on  the  ally  begins  the  first  sport  page,  cousin.  .  ,  , 

dummy  sheet.  To  break  up  the  monotony  this  Because  he  always  had  a  clw 

When  the  sport  pages  are  feature  might  be  placed  else-  at  tinkerln 

ready  to  assemble  in  the  com-  where  for  a  change.  Lead  off  „ 

posing  room,  then  the  sports  the  page  with  something  dif- 

^itor  should  be  present  to  as-  ferent.  /hi 

sist  the  makeup.  Just  making  a  Panels  or  indented  stories  will  PMi 

dummy  for  the  top  of  the  page  help  you  get  the  necessary  head  ® 

and  leaving  the  balance  for  the  separation,  e^ecially  at  the  top  nrlntina ^nresses^  and^'  thl”^!! 
discretion  of  the  composing  of  the  page. 

room  manifests  a  lack  of  in-  When  more  than  one  page  is  ^ 

difference.  Getting  that  page  used  for  sports,  then  the  second  . 

into  the  stereotyping  depart-  page  should  get  the  bulk  of  the  fn  MUmi  the  last  10  vSS 

“Simplified  installation  and  op-  ment  is  the  primary  purpose  of  advertising.  ITiat  means  the  Miami  tne  last  10  yeni 

eration  are  the  keynote  of  new  the  composing  room.  first  sport  page  will  be  fairly  ^  ii  s  •iy 

equipment  designs.  Fluorescent  Boxing,  tennis,  golf,  and  track  clean  so  the  editor  can  get  some-  farrAll  n|gC  al  77 

lighting,  pioneered  by  Tasope  be-  events  offer  no  problem  as  these  where  with  his  layout.  Avoid  inwi*  wi  *  t 

fore  the  war,  will  be  used  on  all  can  be  euily  handled.  We  sel-  leading  off  the  second  page  with  Charles  M.  Carroll,  77,  aitik- 
cameras  and  vacuum  printing  dom  get  many  stories  of  any  of  a  two-column  head  when  the  ant  night  foreman  of  the  N*t 
units.  New  functional  modem  those  mentioned  that  cannot  be  first  page  ends  that  way.  Even  York  Herald  Tribune  comptakg 
basis  on  camera  and  plate  pro-  tied-in.  Our  big  problem  con-  with  that  blank  inch  of  white  room,  died  on  Labor  Day.  Hi 
cessing  units  will  provide  storage  cerns  basefall,  football  and  bas-  space  that  separates  the  two  was  one  of  the  first  printed  ti 
space.  ketball.  ’These  are  plentiful  pages  it  doesn’t  look  good.  operate  a  linotype  machine 

“The  new  training  department  when  the  season  arrives.  They 

will  open  officially  in  two  weeks,  should. 

Veterans  studying  under  the  GI  arranged  so  of  those  sports 
Bill  can  secure  a  complete  course  ^  sai^ 

in  photo  engraving  with  empha-  over  on  the  next 

sis  on  news  engraving  and  news  place  them  in  the 

photography  in  24  weeks.  The  adjacent  columns  so  they  won  t 
special  two  weeks  short  course 

so  popular  since  1931,  when  the  ^  Vitalize  your  pages  with  a 

school  was  established,  is  again  two-coli^n  or  three-coluin  cut.  y  T  J 

available  a  needle  is  necessary  to  bring  '  A  H  k 

of  the  doldrums  then  by 
Our  correspondence  training  means  it  the  injection 
course  in  photo  ^graving  Preference  even  at  the 

togr^hy  and  allied  graphic  arts  expense  of  a  story  should  be 
has  been  rewritten  reillus-  given  for  an  illustration.  ’The 
^ted  and  will  cartoon  some  help  is 

on  the  color  process.  only  a  substitute  page  dress- 


Goss  Names  Goggin 
To  Chicago  Sales  Staff 


T'he  finest 

TYPI  MITAL 

and 

snivici 

that  money 
can  buy! 


Joseph  D.  Goggin  was  re¬ 
cently  appointed  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company, 

a  and  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the 
home  offices  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Goggin 
has  been  in  the 
stereotype 
branch  of  ttie 
printing  Indus¬ 
try  for  many 
years,  and  as  a 
specialist 
with  practical 
Geqgin  experience  will 

be  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  new  developments 
and  procedure  changes  in  stere¬ 
otype  plate  making  machinery. 
He  will  also  be  active  in  the 
sale  of  printing  press  machinery. 


SERVING  » 
NEWSPAPERS 

SINCE  l»24 
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!ory  in  Maine  Wright  PrOIHOled 

iTiSE  OLD  MOTOR  By  (utler-Hamffler 

j  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  of  Mil- 
owner  and  purchaser  satisfied,  waukee  Wls.,  announce  the  ap- 
the  judge  walked  a^ut  50  feet  polntment  of  F.  A.  Wrii^t  M 
4i._  ^  assistant  gen- 


({ler  Department 
Mirks  10th  Year 


n lusi  couiQ  nor  oe<usea  wnn 

^'*^1  ^  n*t^' plant  equipment,  had  been 
y  dapwtment  in  the  Chtcapo  ^ 

wtiiM,  the  color  engraving  papgp  plant  for  a  year  or  more. 

where  process  engraving  ^  t  ft.  ^  4 

?!£ie  on  copper,  celebrates  its  t5et  rid  of  that  motor,  if  you 
flAuiniversary  this  month,  have  to  give  it  away,”  the  pub- 
to  1935,  under  the  direc-  hsher  order^.  “Im  tired  of 
Trf  Patrick  Bresnahan,  su-  looking  at  it  ”  "1 11  get  someone 
^tendent,  the  department  to  move  it  the  mechanical 
Cjeen  built  in  a  decade  from  foreman  replied, 
iitaff  of  10  to  23.  Delos  Racine  Judge  Knights  of  East  Water- 
jBnsnahan’s  assistant.  boro,  22  miles  back  in  the  coun- 

Ae  color  engraving  depart-  try,  who  handles  everything 
^’s  history  has  the  following  from  probate  practice  to  pulling 
wgiti  of  firsts.  Its  first  four-  teeth,  drimped  into  the  plant 
ilor  page  editorial  feature  ap-  the  same  day. 

Mitd  April  26,  1936;  and  the  The  foreman  picked  out  the 
lot  four^lor  page  advertise-  judge  as  a  likely  customer,  and 
gti  on  June  19,  1936,  and  the  after  a  little  bargaining,  the 
^  four-color  separation  proc-  judge  allowed  he  would  take  and 
tt  advertisement  from  color  the  motor  off  the  hands  of  the  press 
Ion  July  14,  1936.  ^ 

On  June  9,  1939,  the  depart- 
Mt  made  the  plates  for  the 
kitfall  color  wirephoto,  show- 
H  the  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
ad  on  &eir  visit  to  Washing- 
la  D.  C.  The  first  full  page 
iBt^or  map  appeared  on  Sep- 
Btier  10,  1939.  Most  recent 
Id  was  the  10-hour  rush  Job 
It  department  did  in  putting 
Iraugh  the  plates  for  the  first 
111  color  radiowirephoto,  de- 
^  the  “Big  Three”  in  Pots- 

The  department  is  equipped 
ni  36  inch  and  24  inch  cam- 
ta  a  pair  of  double  deck  car-* 

In  lamps  for  photographing 
BaUon  to  make  its  own  nega- 
im  for  color  separation,  a 
k^prlnting  and  stripping 
MBlly  equipped  with  strip- 
IHhles,  printing  frame  and 
^bjr  cabinets.  Two  espe- 
P^Bllt  Vandercook  proofing 
Ukwcommodate  full  page 
there  are  nine  tables 
lito  accommodate  six  etchers 
dtree  finishers. 

Ha  etching  division  of  the 
ahtfMigraving  department  is 
nkped  with  two  Robertson 
idv  machines,  plate  coolers 
dlM  large  iron  trays — every- 
tadtoeessary  to  make  a  smooth 
siig  etching  department. 

Wtechine  room  is  equipped 
■limiting  machine,  beveler, 
teiu  saw,  drill  press,  vise. 

My  wheel,  trimmer,  soldering 
Im^and  bench. 


to  the  business  office  of  the 
plant,  inserted  a  classified  ad 

in  the  paqier’s  own  columns,  and  He  has  ..9 

a  few  hours  after  the  Paper  was  associated  H 

on  the  street  he  had  several  in-  g^m  .  1 

quiries,  including  one  in  his  2927  He  -m 

own  town. 

He  sold  it  for  $25  to  a  man  been  ac- 

who  lived  a  few  hundred  yards  tively  assMi- 
from  the  publishing  plant,  and  with  the 

he  did  not  have  to  move  the  mo-  develop- 
tor  an  inch,  the  purchaser  tak-  ment  and  sale 
ing  it  right  off  the  floor.  of  many  of  ^e 

The  judge  pocketed  $15  for  a  company’s  out- 
few  minutes  of  dickering.  standing  new  Wright 

products,  especially  motor  con- 
IQC  trol  items  for  the  machine  tool, 

automotive  and  aircraft  indua- 
ig  pictures  tries.  He  holds  a  Bachelor  of 
concerning  Science  degree  in  Electrical  En- 
before  the  gineering  from  the  University 

_  _  ^_-,_red  by  the  of  Michigan,  and  is  a  membra 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Com-  of  the  Engineers  Society  of  Mil- 
pany.  waukee. 


LUDLOW 


for  important  advertising  messages 


Truly  regal  ...  its  use  indicates  “class.”  Already 
popular  among  producers  and  users  of  quality  printing 
and  advertising  display.  Made  in  both  lightfacc  and  btild. 


A  bold, ‘  hand-writing”  typeface  that  speaks  with 
authority.  Unusually  readable,  it  adds  force  to  any  ad¬ 
vertising  message.  Looks  well  in  angle  lines. 


TJflajfuLcdtsL 


Stylish  .  yet  simple  in  form.  Makes  a  diftinc- 
tive  face  for  general  commercial  printing,  or  for  specialty 
shop  and  department  ftore  advertising  ilisplay. 


A  well-designed  “brush”  script  that  literally  com¬ 
pels  attention.  The  discriminating  printer  will  find  it  a 
pleasing  contribution  to  efiedtive  type  presentation. 


mfressions _ 

lINT  OLEAR 
I  WITH 

MMIE  printing 

MSS  BLANKETS  T  L 

^  l»OW>  ft  CO. 

fiPpiMitnti ..  m*  yomio.il  r.(  ^ 

HPMMmm . CMOftiO  I.  RL  I 

SUMWMM, .  UO  MHOB  t1 .  C0L> 

'*^^o.w. . . .  AIUNTR.  onR8l^  LUDLOW  TY 

R  PUBLISHER  for  SaptMibra  B.  194S 


LUDLOW  script  jaccs  in  sluglincs  arc  as  ffiirdy  as  any  roman  letter. 
Ludlow-set  forms  may  be  printed  diredl,  or  eledfrotyped  or  ftereotyped 
with  no  risk  of  broken  letters.  Ask  for  examples  of  Ludlow  scripts  in  use 


2  Kimberly-Clark 
Exeoilives  Resign 

Nbbnah,  Wis.,  Sept.  4  —  The 
resignationj  of  two  long-time 
directors  of  the  Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation,  James  C.  Kimberly 
and  John  S.  Sensenbrenner, 
were  recently  announced  by 
Cola  G.  Parker,  president,  in  a 
report  which  also  told  of  other 
appointments  including  immedi¬ 
ate  election  to  the  resulting 
board  vacancies  of  W.  H.  Clif¬ 
ford  and  W.  R.  Kellett.  Mr. 
Clifford  was  additionally  elected 
vice-president  to  be  in  charge  of 
finance. 

Both  of  the  new  directors  are 
veteran  K-C  executives,  Mr. 
Clifford  having  Joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1920  while  Mr.  Kellett 
began  in  1917  and  was  named 
general  superintendent  early 
this  year.  In  other  elections. 
J.  F.  Hunt  became  treasurer,  re¬ 
placing  Mr.  Clifford,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  as  secretary  and  comp¬ 
troller;  while  J.  Leslie  Sensen¬ 
brenner  was  elected  as  an 
additional  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Other  Appolefmeett 

Other  company  appointments 
listed  in  the  announcement  re¬ 
sulted  from  creation  of  the  office 
of  assistant  vice-president  and 
three  Kimberly  -  Clark  execu¬ 
tives  appointed  as  assistant 
vice-presidents  were  R.  W. 
^ons,  general  manager  of  the 
Woodlands  Division;  C.  F.  Jen¬ 
kins.  sales  manager,  and  R.  M. 
Watt.  A  final  appointment  was 
that  of  W.  M.  Wright  as  Director 
of  Service  Operations. 

Mr.  Watt,  who  is  also  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Spruce  Falls 
Power  and  Paper  Company,  is 
being  transfer!^  to  New  York 
where  he  will  be  in  charge  of 
Kimberly-Clark’s  Eastern  Divi¬ 
sion  as  well  as  of  Spruce  Falls’ 
affairs. 

Mr.  Kimberly  began  with  the 
company  in  IMl  and  for  many 
years  had  active  direction  of  the 
company’s  manufacturing  activ¬ 
ity.  He  is ‘a  son  of  one  of  the 
original  four  partners  who 
founded  the  company  in  1872. 
His  father  was  first  president  of 
the  company.  By  virtue  of  his 
own  54  years  of  company  affilia¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Kimberly  has  wit¬ 
nessed  much  of  the  growth 
which  has  made  Kimberly-Clark 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  paper 
industry. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner’s  38  years 
of  Kimberly-Clark  connection 
dates  back  to  1907  and  continued 
actively  up  to  August.  1942,  at 
which  time  he  left  the  office  of 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales 
to  go  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
service  in  the  Army. 

Kelley  in  Italy 

Phelps  Kelley,  a  director  of 
the  Chicago  Times  and  vice- 
president  of  Miehle  Printing 
Press  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  field  commissioner  for 
the  Italy  area  for  disposal  of 
surplus  war  property.  He  has 
been  serving  on  the  Paris  staff 
of  the  army-navy  disposal  board. 

78 


Offset  Story 

Tk*  feasibility  of  offset  printing 
applied  to  weekly  newspapers  was 
demonstrated  by  the  Plymouth 
County  (Mess.)  Courier  on  Aug. 
17,  according  to  Publisher  Rodger 
Culbert.  Although  a  V-J  celebra¬ 
tion  did  not  start  until  7  p,m.  on 
Tuesday,  the  Courier  was  on  the 
street  Thursday  afternoon  with 
three  pages  of  pictures  of  the 
event. 


Proofreader  Starts 
54lti  Year  on  Tribune 

Chicago,  Sept.  5  —  George  E. 
Nells,  70,  started  his  54th  year 
as  a  proofreader  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  on 
Aug.  20.  Since 
he  began  work 
in  the  Tribune’s 
composing  room 
in  1892,  he  has 
scrutinized  the 
news  of  three 
major  wars. 

’The  oldest 
employe  of  the 
paper  in  point 
of  service,  Nelis 
declared  that  the 
opening  of  the  Nelis 

atomic  age  with 
the  discovery  of  the  atomic 
bomb  was  “as  revolutionary  as 
when  former  generations  were 
shocked  by  the  appearance  of 
the  horseless  carriage — the  auto¬ 
mobile.”  Nelis  reads  thousands 
of  words  nightly  without  the 
use  of  glasses. 

Don't  Hurry;  Don’t  Argue 
Is  Veteran's  Motto 

Philadelj>hia,  Sept.  4 — “Don’t 
hurry— don’t  worry— don’t  ar¬ 
gue”  is  the  motto  of  73-year-old 
Ed  Lehr,  this  week  celebrating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his  first 
employment  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Lehr  started  with  the  Record 
in  1895  in  the  days  when  W.  M. 
Singerly  was  putting  the  Record 
on  the  map  of  U.  S.  journalism 
in  the  old  plant  at  Ninth  and 
Chestnut  streets.  After  14  years’ 
service,  the  wanderlust  got  the 
better  of  him  and  he  and  his 
family  went  west.  But  after  two 
years  Lehr  was  back  to  work 
for  a  time  with  Sporting  Life, 
and  thence  to  the  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  for  five  years.  He  returned 
to  the  Record  in  1923. 

NAEA  Group  Studies 
Shrinkage  in  Mats 

A  committee  on  mat  shrinkage 
has  been  set  up  by  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  with  Karl  Finn,  Cin- 
cinnati  Times-Star,  as  chairman. 
Other  members  are  Gene  Moore, 
Palm  Beach  Post  and  Times; 
C.  G.  Linham,  Portsmouth 
Times;  Fred  F.  Rowden,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  C.  E. 
Phillips,  Rockford  Star  and  Reg¬ 
ister-Republic. 


College  Prinling 
Courses  Viewed 


No  Secrets  hZIP 


yi 


Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  4 — 
Seeking  to  overcome  a  continu¬ 
ing  manpower  shortage  in  the 
printing  industry,  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Publishers’  Association 
has  suggested  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education  that  it  consider  an 
expanded  program  of  training 
linotype  operators  in  one  or 
more  State  colleges. 


art 


’The  board  members,  headed 
by  President  Raymond  Brew¬ 
ster,  of  Huntington,  expressed 
individual  approval  of  the  pro¬ 
posal. 


Vocational  training  in  the 
printing  trade  schools  should  be 
of  especial  benefit  to  war  vet¬ 
erans,  both  men  and  women, 
said  Col.  H.  C.  Greer,  of  Mor¬ 
gantown,  and  Col.  J.  H.  Long,  of 
Huntington,  in  pointing  out  that 
there  is  a  great  dearth  of  train¬ 
ing  personnel  in  the  publishing 
business  which  cannot  be  met  by 
return  of  veterans  who  had  been 
employed  prior  to  their  de¬ 
parture. 


ARar  modarnixing  tha 
(Ala.)  Star  plant,  Harry  Apn 
publithar,  racantly  staga4  • 
”Opan  Houia”  and  foUaaa^  ^ 
with  an  intaraating  pictorial  ^  io 
showing  visitors  in  tha  ~ 

officasr  Ralph  Callahan, 
manager,  passing  out  cigars;  Aas(i 
eiate  Editor  Edwin  BrinUy  "paW^ 
tha  Star  to  bad;"  guasts  ii 
ing  tha  talatypa  machiaas;  at. 
tions  of  tha  crowd  and  floral  Itb 
utas;  the  prassman  and  tha  rab|| 
press  in  action;  tha  foramaa  Hi 
ing  up  tha  pages;  tha  linotyppfc 
action;  and  others. 


Six 

Sss 

’oluti 
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Kov(in< 


n 
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Engineering  Panel 
For  Melbourne  Pai 


63Vr.|n.  Rolls  Used 


TTie  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  is  now  using  63Vk-inch 
rolls,  accomplished  by  sidewise 
shrinkage  of  the  page  mat  from 
13/16  inch  to  15/16  inch.  Make¬ 
up  continues  in  8  columns,  12 
ems,  with  1-point  rules. 


Sir  Keith  Murdock, _ . 

director  of  the  Melbourne  (j 
Herald  and  Sun,  has  estal 
an  engineering  panel  to  ^ 
ment  the  papers’  policy  os« 
struction,  new  equipmial 
employe  -  management  re'  " 
Extensive  building  d.. 
ment  and  installation  of 
machinery  are  to  be  unde 
by  the  panel  which  is  I 
by  H.  S.  Wynne,  works 
ager.  I.  F.  Brander  has 
named  assistant  mechanieili 
perintendent  in  charge  of 
maintenance  work. 


The  Type  Metal  QUIZ 


lot  th( 


Idverti 


QUESTION: 


How  would  the  Plus  Plan  cut  our 
stereotype  department  costs? 


ANSWER: 


By  controlling  tin  and  antimony 
fluctuations  within  25%  variation, 
thus  permitting  casts  to  be  made 
with  minimum  fuel  expense  and 
minimum  metal  loss  through  dross. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  CO. 


Serving  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry 

PHILADELPHIA  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
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■bTANBURG.  S.  C.,  Sept,  dentions  and  is  removable  for 
Elimination  of  column  setting  tsrpe  full  measure. 

In  the  Spartanburg  Herald,  “Veteran  operators  readily 
^a»rtanburg  Journal  and  adapted  themselves  to  the  new 
jS/iy  Herald- Journal  in  a  style  and  the  same  speed  is 
.Lj„..ary  move  two  months  maintained  in  mechanical  oper- 
ii  considered  a  make-up  im-  ations  as  before  the  new  style 
^ent  as  well  as  an  econ-  was  adopted.” 

■  mechanical  measure.  Smith  Davis,  well  known 

Wiinam  A.  Townes, 


Fairchild's  Amateur 
Cameras  Due  in  '46 


The  Fairchild  Camera  &  In¬ 
strument  Corp.,  New  York,  has 
received  many  inquiries  from 
the  press,  and  from  dealers  and 
users  of  photographic  equipment 
about  its  post-war  production 
plans.  C.  A.  Harrison,  Fairchild 
vice-president,  said  today: 

“The  Fairchild  corporation’s 
two  plants  are  still  almost  100% 
in  war  production  of  aircraft 
cameras,  aviation  instruments, 
and  electrical  and  electronic 
equipment,  but  it  appears  now 
we  may  have  some  advanced 
amateur  cameras  for  dealers’ 
stock,  possibly  in  time  for  the 
Christmas  1946  trade.  Design 
work  on  these  amateur  cameras 
has  been  started. 

“Present  expectations  are  that 
we  will  offer  still  cameras  for 
advanced  amateurs,  and  cameras 
for  professional,  industrial,  medi¬ 
cal  and  special  fields.  We  are 
now  delivering  one  model  med¬ 
ical  camera  (the  70-mm.  fluoro- 
record,  have  another  near  pro¬ 
duction,  and  a  third  in  design. 
Production  quantities  and  de¬ 
livery  dates  depend  entirely  on 
the  length  of  the  war  and  the 
status  of  Fairchild’s  government 
contracts.” 


at  p«9t  of  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Htrald  minus  column  rulas. 


inaugurated  the  “no  col- 
I  rule"  style,  said  the  new 
liras  adopted  because  he  felt 
lit  would  make  the  papers 
I  attractive  and  more  read- 


^  style  has  not  been  un- 
Mn  for  some  time  on  edi- 
■1  pages  and  we  saw  no 
■on  not  to  extend  it  through- 
t  the  papers,  except  around 
rertisements,”  he  added. 

“It  makes  the 


paper  open-  ,  *  .  -  • 

vetring,  much  the  same  as  a  llltPnVnA  FsirilinflC 

9)lsy  ad  with  white  space;  it  HHClIflJC  Lailllliyj 

lies  heads,  art  and  body  t}rpe  Net  earnings  of  Intertype  Cor- 
“4  0“^-  poration  for  the  six  months  end- 

“In  the  two  months  since  ing  June  30  were  $146,146,  an 
( plan  was  inaugurated,  the  increase  of  approximately 
in<e  has  been  well  received  $9,000  over  last  year.  Gross 
d  I  believe  that  in  the  next  profits  were  $762,869.  Net  earn- 
t  years  the  style  will  be  ings  in  the  second  quarter  were 
l^ly  adopted  by  news-  $72,031,  against  $63,995  for  the 
”  same  period  of  1944. 

Uchanical  Superintendent 
Iwce  E.  Webber  said  elimi- 
of  column  rules  will 
M  about  a  saving  of  at  least 
I  a  year  on  press  rollers  and 
te  saving  on  blankets  on  the 
Nnit  Hoe  press. 
ne  are  no  longer  bothered 
h  column  rules  not  showing 
or  punching  through  the 
I  when  rolled.”  Mr.  Webber 
gted.  “This  makes  it  easy 
the  stereotypers  to  get  bet- 
’casts  and  prints, 
kdentions  are  made  by  a 
device  attached  to  the 
•PTe  machines,  holding  in 
une  3  points  on  each  side, 

»  giving  us  10  points  of 
•te  space  between  the  col- 


ideal ^ 


pie  device,  an  inch-long  ^ 

^e,  is  attached  to  the  jaw  ■■■■■■■infll 
'the  linotype  machine  for  in- 
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ENGINEERING  CORR 
BUFFALO.  NY.  U.S.A. 


North  of  the  border,  the 

Star  Weekly 

Toronto, 

Ontario  r 


has  been  DIRECTOMATTED 
for  nine  yearstatf^^^^ 


HERE  ARE  A  FEW 
OF  THE  REASONS: 


•  The  Directomat  produces  more  uniform,  deeper  and  sharper 
mats  and  uniformly  better  printed  results. 

•  Mats  are  made  on  the  Directomat  with  twice  the  speed  of 
most  present  operations...?  seconds  for  pressure  application 
...15  seconds  for  entire  molding  operation. 

•  'The  Directomat  eliminates  stretch  of  mats. 

•  The  Directomat  is  capable  of  producing  mats  with  the  same 
shrinkage  you  now  get. 

•  Mats  are  molded  on  the  Directomat  with  less  pressure,  there¬ 
by  reducing  type,  wear — saving  from  60%  to  80%  of  resetting. 

•  The  Directomat  virtually  eliminates  chance  of  buckle  in 
the  mat. 

Directomats  are  now  available  for  early  delivery  on  a  "first 

come — first  served”  basis.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


508  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

OficM  ID  Principal  Citic*  .  .  •  United 
State*  and  Foreijpi  Countrie* 


Adjusting  Cylinder  Clutch  Handle  on 

JUNIOR  AUTOPLATES 


Thii  is  No.  34  in  the  Wood  Series  of  Maintenonce  Hints  Reprints  are  available  if  yoor  set  is  not  complete 


Proper  spring  tension  on  the  cyiindtr 
clutch  handle  should  be  carefully 
checked  to  insure  efficient  operation. 
The  procedure  is  simple  and  takes  but 
a  minute  or  two. 

Be  sure  that  the  clutch  cam  roller  (A)  is 
seated  in  recess  (B).  Now  check  nuts(C). 
For  proper  adjustment  be  sure  thest 
nuts  ara  against  the  guide  (D)  when 
dutch  cam  roller  is  seated  in  the  recess. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
PLAINFIELD  •  NEW  JERSEY 
New  York  Office: 

501  Filth  ATonuo,  Now  York  17,  N.T, 


l^ICATES 

So  Bushmiller  Got 
Ki^apped  by  Nancy 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

intAR  Ernie  Bushmiller  talk  changed  the  title  of  the  strip  to 
Wd^ide  that  nothing  ever  “Nancy.”  Now  Bushmiller  draws 
owed  to  him  —  He  was  "Nancy"  daily  and  Sunday  and 


y  happened 
.1  born  in  the 
Bronx  in  1W5 

at  to  grade 

.c&ool  and  a 
^eir  of  high 
joined 
b  art  depart- 
at  copy  hoys 
the  New  York 
,rid  when  he 
14,  started 
ing  "Fritzi 
when  he 
a  U,  got  mar- 
ed  in  1930  and 
i  sow  complet- 
4  his  20th  year  of  association 
ih  his  comic  feature 


dents,  he  concludes  wist-  n*. 

[fiiy  Then  he  fixes  his  inter-  chalk  talk  act  at  Tony  Pastors 
'  with  very  bright  blue  for  a  while.”  (Professionally  his 
..  and  grins  cheerfully:  “No  father  sold  insurance.) 

In  1919,  the  same  year  as 
Harry  Haeningsen,  he  joined  the 
World  art  department  as  an  of- 


Bushmiller 


“Fritzi”  Sunday. 

But  the  studio  had  become  a 
bedlam  of  varied  activities  — 
persons  drawing,  playing  cards, 
throwing  darts  and  a  little  bit 
of  everything  else.  “We  had  to 
give  it  up,”  Bushmiller  said.  “It 
oecame  a  midtown  headquarters 
for  everyone  who  had  a  date  in 
three  hours  and  who  wanted  to 
kill  time.” 

If  Ernie  could  have,  he  would 
like  to  have  been  as  a  boy  just 
like  Nancy’s  boy  friend,  Sluggo, 
but  “I  was  a  sort  of  Casper  Mil¬ 
quetoast,”  he  said  sadly.  He 
drew  at  home  and  never  carica¬ 
tured  his  teacher,  he  said.  From 


Sing  tliern  to  nompara  with  his  parents  he  «»» 
experiences  of  war  corre-  f V- 
"  Vso  ..nneiiiHes  wist-  trated  artist  himself.  He  did  a 


rir.  I  never  did  anything  in- 
I  haven’t  any  hobbies, 
don’t  know  what  you  can 
!e  about  me.” 

He  was  right  of  course.  His 
l^tsnry  is  written  not  in  adven- 
but  in  laughs  —  and  the 
■st  dramatic  event  of  his 
eer  was  doubtless  when  a 
of  girl  from  his  ink  bot- 
P  shoved  “Fritzi”  right  out  of 
own  daily  strip  and  kid- 
pp^  both  it  and  the  artist. 

’ancy,”  as  he  called  her,  also 
Iride  him  over  from  merely  suc- 
ful  to  famous. 

'Chrysler  Period' 

Nancy  made  her  first  appear- 
ce  in  Bushmiller's  life  during 
at  might  be  called  his  Chrys- 
Building  period.  She  came, 
says,  on  pretext  of  a  week’s  fice  boy 


^it  to  Aunt  Fritzi  and  has 

Imyed  11  years. 

Bujhmiller  took  over  the  two- 
w-old  “Fritzi  Ritz”  strip  in 

^  and  made  it  so  thoroughly 
own  that  few  persons  now 
pkall  it  was  ever  drawn  by  any- 
else.  When  the  World  closed 
February.  1931,  United  Fea- 
Syndicate  took  over  his 

tract  along  with  those  of 

|ae  of  the  other  staff  cartoon- 
For  about  three  years  he 
other  World  artists  —  H.  T. 


Dream  on,  Bushmiller 

“He  was  kind  of  an 
older  office  boy,”  said  Ernie  of 
Haenigsen  —  “I  think  he  had 
long  pants  and  I  had  short 
pants.” 

Evenings  for  about  two  years 
Bushmiller  attended  the  Nation¬ 
al  Academy  of  Design.  Daytimes 
“I  looked  over  shoulders  in  the 
art  department,”  he  said,  and  as 
fast  as  he  developed  anything 
he  would  show  it  around  for 
critical  advice. 

Even  after  he  had  outgrown 
-  art  department  odd  jobs  and  be¬ 
tter,  Milt  Cxross,  Dow  Wall-  came  a  comic  artist  in  his  own 
and,  for  a  time,  Harry  Hae-  right,  he  still  went  down  every 
ppen  —  shared  the  rent  on  day  to  the  World  to  work.  In 
Chrysler  Building  studio,  addition  to  Webster,  Haenigsen. 
in  that  stimulating,  critical  and  Gross,  the  World  art  staff 
highly  inefficient  atmos-  included  Will  B.  Johnstone, 
^re  he  may  well  have  gotten  Rudy  Dirks,  A1  Frueh,  Arthur 
in  drawing  Fritzi.  W.  Nugent  and  Bob  Brinckerhoff. 

Wiether  started  intentionally.  In  1931  Bushmiller  took  his 
accidentally  ( as  he  tells  it ) ,  only  protracted  trip  out  of  the 
^  couldn’t  be-  shoved  back  comic  circle  when  Harold  Lloyd 
bottle  once  she  had  been  imported  him  to  Hollywood  to 
F^wd,  and  soon  editors  began  work  on  a  movie  under  a  con- 
|®i®eiiting  that  she  had  “sto-  tract  which,  nevertheless,  gave 
P  the  strip.  In  1938  the  syn-  his  cartoons  first  priority. 

followed  the  wishes  of  After  Nancy  won  out  over 
majority  of  editors  and  the  Fritzi,  Bushmiller’s  comics  be- 
|“mple  of  some  and  officially  came  more  predominantly  hu- 
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inoicis  and  gained  rapidly  in 
popularity  until  now  about  300 
newspapers  subscribe. 

Ernie  hasn’t  a  daughter  from 
whom  to  get  inspiration.  “Lots 
of  people  ask  me  if  Nancy  is  a 
real  person  as  if  anything  like 
that  could  live  and  breathe! 
Probably  if  I  had  children  I’d 
do  a  grampa  strip.” 

To  get  ideas  “I  just  look  at 
advertisements,”  he  declared 
seriously.  “I  see  something  — 
a  vacuum  sweeper  or  something 
— and  think  ‘I’m  not  going  to 
give  up  until  I  get  a  gag  on  this.’ 
It’s  so  hard  to  get  yourself  to 
think  of  anything  that  if  you 
think  of  a  shoe  ad.  for  instance, 
it  gets  you  to  thinking.  I  used 
to  get  a  lot  of  ideas  from  Sears- 
Roebuck  catalogs.” 

He  doesn’t  figure  his  continu¬ 
ity  out  in  advance:  “I  just  work 
from  day  to  day.” 

Bozo  and  Bozonn 

“BOZO  AND  BOZANN,”  by 

Francis  Xavier  (FoXo)  Rear¬ 
don,  which  has  been  appearing 
for  several  years  on  Sunday  in 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Timea-Dis- 
patch,  by  which  paper  Reardon 
has  been  employ^  as  artist  and 
cartoonist,  will  be  syndicated  by 
the  Chicago  Sun  beginning  next 
Jan.  1. 

The  strip  deals  with  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Bozo,  a  diminutive 
and  pugnacious  lad  with  a  re¬ 
sourceful  character,  and  his  girl 
friend  Bozann.  During  the  last 
few  years,  “Bozo  and  Bozann” 
has  had  a  decided  war  flavor. 
Bozo  being  an  Army  private. 

Bozo  gets  himself  and  his  lit¬ 
tle  friend  into  many  a  tight  situ¬ 
ation  but  always  succeeds  in  ex¬ 
tricating  her  and  himself. 

Artist  Reardon  also  does  a 
Sunday  panel  for  the  Times- 
Dispatch,  “Old  Dominion  Oddi¬ 
ties.” 

Atom  Story 

A  DRAMATIC  series  telling  the 

history  of  research  into  atom- 
smashing  is  now  being  released 
by  NEA  Service.  The  text  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  drawings  and  the 
feature  is  supplied  in  five-col¬ 
umn  size.  .  .  .  Bell  Syndicate  is 
releasing  a  weekly  column  by 
Hazel  Zimmerman  relating 
“Chats  with  Women  Investors.” 

.  .  .  Sigrid  Arne,  AP  Newsfea- 
TUREs  writer,  is  visiting  key  in¬ 
dustrial  cities  throughout  the 
country  to  report  firsthand  on 
reconversion  problems  and  what 
is  being  done  about  them.  .  .  . 
Latest  novel  in  the  Register  & 
Tribune  series  is  “Starbright,”  by 
Jane  Bliss,  in  36  installments. 
Theme  is  “Can  successful  co¬ 
authors  be  sweethearts?” 

My  Stars! 

Bell  Syndicate  corrects  our  no¬ 
tion  of  how  the  solution  is 
found  in  its  “Star  Gazer”  astrol¬ 
ogy  series  by  Clay  R.  Pollan  (E 
&  P,  Aug.  25,  p.  40).  The  reader, 
it  explains,  familiarizes  himself 
with  his  astrological  sign,  then 
notes  it  as  it  appears  in  the 
squares.  As  the  number  above 
this  sign  appears,  it  is  written  in 
a  blank  space  at  the  right  of  the 
square.  When  all  blanks  are 
filled  in,  the  message  is  found  by 
referring  to  the  words  given  be¬ 
low  under  the  same  numbers.  It 
works. 


This 

ATOMIC  AGE 

Is  Old  Stuff 
to 

SUPERMAN 


Released  April  14 


.  a  thousand  years  have  passed 
since  the  dropping  of  the  atomic 
bomb.” — Norman  Cousins,  editor 
of  The  Saturday  Review  of  Litera¬ 
ture. 

He’s  the  Man  of  Tomorrow 
— X  Thousand  Years  Ahead 
of  Science! 

SUPERMAN’S  super  feats  include 
breaking  into  the  national  news 
periodicals  time  and  again  (for 
latest  see  TIME  and  NEWSWEiEK, 
Aug.  20,  and  TIMES  again  Sept.  3). 

SINCE  1938 
AMERICA’S  NO.  1 
COMIC  STRIP 
HERO! 

If  Your  Territory  is  Open, 
Wire  for  Samptea  Today 

McCLURE 

NEWSPAPER 

SYNDICATE 

75  West  St.,  N.  Y.  (6),N.  Y. 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 

Reynolds  Elected 
FREDERICK  P.  REYNOLDS, 
JR.,  director  of  research  for 
Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc., 
has  been  elect* 
ed  vice  presi* 
dent.  He  joined 
the  agency  last 
January  after  14 
years  with 
Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  where  he 
was  director  of 
market  research 
and  later  asso- 
c  i  a  t  e  research 
director  under 
Dr.  George  Gal¬ 
lup.  He  entered  Reynolds 
the  Army  in 

1943,  was  honorably  discharged 
the  following  year,  and  rejoined 
Y  &  R.  as  research  supervisor 
in  charge  of  all  research  for 
the  General  Foods  account. 

To  Peck  Advertising 
S.  D.  HESSE,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  vice  president  and 
director  of  advertising,  promo¬ 
tion  and  merchandising  of 
Schenley  Distillers  Corp.,  has 
joined  Peck  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York  as  vicepresident 
and  member  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

In  New  Spots 

JAMEIS  F.  EGAN,  for  the  past 
five  years  vicepresident  and 
copy  chief  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell, 
Inc.,  has  joined  Kenyon  k  Eck- 
hardt  in  the  same  capacity.  Be¬ 
fore  his  association  with  Lennen 
&  Mitchell  he  was  with  Young 
k  Rubicam  for  many  years. 
Other  additions  to  the  Kenyon 
k  Eckhardt  staff  are  Donau)  L. 
McGee,  formerly  with  McFar- 
land-Aveyard,  Chicago;  Helen 
Roberts,  formerly  of  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan,  copy  department,  and 
James  G.  Ryan,  formerly  of 
Sherman  K.  Ellis,  and  Charles 
M.  Larson,  from  Kurt  Volk,  to 
the  agency’s  production  depart¬ 
ment.  William  Rienecke,  art 
director,  has  rejoined  the  agen¬ 
cy,  after  working  for  several 
months  in  a  war  plant. 

R.  M.  Gillham,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  director 
of  Paramount  Pictures  has 
joined  J.  Walter  Thompson  as 
vicepresident.  .  .  .  Tom  Hicks 
from  Young  k  Rubicam  to  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising  as  director  of 
spot  radio  production.  .  .  .  Sam 
W.  Longino  from  Bell  Aircraft 
Corp.,  Marietta,  Ga.,  to  Liller, 
Neal  &  Battle  Advertising,  At¬ 
lanta,  as  production  manager. 
.  .  .  Otto  F.  Reiss  from  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Apparel  Arts  to 
Dorland  International-Pettingell 
k  Fenton,  Inc.,  as  a  copy  and 
plans  executive. 

J.  Hixon  Kinsella,  formerly 
vicepresident  of  the  D’Arcy  Ad¬ 
vertising  Co.,  Atlanta,  has  joined 
the  firm  of  Tucker,  Wayne  k 
Co.  as  a  partner.  He  will  serve 
as  an  account  executive.  .  .  . 
Robert  B.  Donneli,y  from  Gard¬ 
ner  Advertising,  St.  Louis,  to 
Compton  Advertising  as  account 
executive  on  Ivory  Soap.  .  .  . 
Robert  Wilson  Stone  from  J.  M. 
Mathes  to  the  art  staff  of  Peck 


Advertising.  .  .  .  Tino  Nivola, 
former  art  editor  of  You  mag¬ 
azine,  to  Spadea  Advertising  as 
art  director.  .  .  .  Peggy  N.  Speed 
from  Dorland  International-Pet¬ 
tingell  k  Fenton  to  editor.  Miss 
America  magazine. .  .  .  Bert  Van 
Sant  from  O’Connor  &  Moffatt, 
San  Francisco,  to  Hillman- 
Shane-Breyer,  Los  Angeles,  as 
account  executive. 

Richard  Grant,  for  many 
years  in  automotive  publicity 
and  promotion  work  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  and  in  Detroit,  to  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  and  Peggy  Has- 
LETT  from  Vogue  magazine  to 
the  Thompson  copy  staff. 

Service  Stars 

LT.  COMM.  ROBERT  ’THUR¬ 
MOND,  formerly  co-manager 
of  the  media  department  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  returns  to  the  Thompson 
staff  as  service  representative. 
To  the  agency’s  service  staff 
for  radio  comes  Lt.  Col.  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  recently  discharged 
from  the  Army. 

Jack  Williams  back  to 
Newell-Emmett  Co..  New  York, 
as  an  account  and  service  exec¬ 
utive  after  three  years  in  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Weidel  Named 

VAUGHN  WEIDEL  has  been 
appointed  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  Simplicity  Pattern  Co. 
He  was  former¬ 
ly  copy  chief  of 
the  promotion 
department  for 
Time  magazine, 
and  before  that 
promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New 
York  W  or  Id - 
Telegram .  In 
1936  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  Nation¬ 
al  Newspaper 
Promotion  As¬ 
sociation.  For  Weidel 

two  campaigns 

he  acted  as  chief  of  plans  for 
the  Committee  for  the  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  President’s  Birthday 
to  raise  funds  to  fight  infantile 
paralysis. 

Civilian  Citation 
V.  WINFIELD  CHALLENGER, 
director  of  printing  for  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son.  Inc.,  has  been 
awarded  the  War  Department’s 
“Commendation  for  Meritorious 
Civilian  Service’’  for  the  work 
he  did  in  organizing  the  Signal 
Corps  Catalog  Branch  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  designing,  planning 
and  assisting  with  production 
of  eight  catalogs. 

Company  Changes 
G.  B.  GREENE,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Lanteen 
Medical  Laboratories,  to  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Markus- 
Campbell  Co.,  Chicago,  book 
publishers.  .  .  .  W.  Homer  Kelly, 
formerly  assistant  personnel  di¬ 
rector,  Beech  Aircraft  Corp.,  to 
public  relations  director,  a  po¬ 
sition  which  includes  handling 
of  the  firm’s  advertising.  .  .  . 
Stan  Johnson  from  director  of 
public  relations.  Continental  Air 
Lines,  to  director  of  advertising 
:  and  publicity. 


Agency  Notes 

BUREAU  of  Industrial  Service 

(Canada)  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Ltd.,  and 
an  affiliate  of  the  Bureau  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Service,  Inc.,  New  York, 
has  been  established  in  Montre¬ 
al.  Gerald  M.  Brown  has  been 
named  manager. 

The  Lewis  Ayer  Advertising 
Agency,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  will 
now  oiperate  as  the  firm  of  Ayer 
&  Gillett,  Inc.  Lewis  M.  Ayer 
is  president  and  Mary  B.  Gil¬ 
lett.  vicepresident. 

Harold  C.  Walker,  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
been  elected  to  membership  in 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 

diately  after  authorization  had 
come  from  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board.  Copy  for  it  was  written, 
artwork  prepared,  type  set,  en¬ 
gravings  made,  and  shipping  of 
plates  completed  within  48 
hours,  the  Burke  Dowling  Adams 
agency,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
ports.)  Just  inaugurated  in 
selected  newspapers  is  a  series 
of  200-line  ads  on  additional 
flights  from  Atlanta  to  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth,  and  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  two  Texas  points. 
As  wartime  travel  returns  to 
normal  the  Delta  advertising 
will  stress  the  year-round  vaca¬ 
tion  cities  and  winter  resorts  on 
its  routes,  it  is  stated. 

Plans  Campaigns 
OLAN  MILLS  PORTRAIT  STU¬ 
DIOS,  now  operating  in  12 
states  and  planning  to  include 
operations  in  an  additional  17 
states,  has  appointed  Nelson 
Chesman  Co.,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  as  its  advertising  counsel. 
An  enlarged  program,  it  is 
stated,  will  be  carried  on 
through  newspapers,  radio  and 
direct  mail. 

First  Step 

REPREISENTING  the  company’s 

initial  change  from  war  copy 
to  product  advertising,  Nash 
Motors,  division  of  Nash-Kel- 
vinator  Corp.  has  placed  a  four- 
color  ad  in  national  magazines 
this  month.  ’The  ad  presents  the 
new  Nash  “600”  automobile, 
showing  the  new  car  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  admiring  people. 
Advertising  in  other  m^ia  is 
scheduled  to  follow.  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell  is  the  agency. 

Agency  Appointments 

MILROSE  PRODUCTS  CO.. 

New  York,  to  H.  B.  LeQuatte, 
Inc.,  to  direct  its  advertising  for 
Rad,  household  cleaner,  effective 
Sept.  15;  newspapers,  magazines. 

.  .  .  ’The  packaged  nut  company 
being  formed  by  Ed  H.  Jenanyan 
former  Western  Division  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  Planters  Nut 
and  Chocolate  Co.  and  15  of  that 
company’s  former  executives,  to 
Foote,  Cone  k  Belding,  San 
Francisco,  with  advertising  plans 
being  formulated. 

Sun  Glass  Industries,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  to  A.  W.  Lewin  Co., 
New  York;  newspapers  and  na¬ 


tional  media.  .  .  .  Eaton  Pu. 
Corf.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to  aT 
Humphrey  Co..  Boston,  effwtii, 
Jan.  1,  1946.  .  .  .  REAuoir^ 
St.  Louis,  waterproof  ccg^ 
and  paint,  to  Oakleigh  R 
and  Associates;  newsp*^ 
trade  papers.  .  .  .  New 
Clock  Co.,  New  Haven,  CaosZ 
Weiss  and  Geller,  NewYrt 
.  .  .  Colonial  Bead  Co 
King’s  Clothing  Co.  to  Pow 
Isaacson  Associates,  New  Yoh 
Gallowhur  Chemical  ci.  ^ 
J.  M.  Mathes.  Inc.,  New 
effective  Jan.  1.  to  handle  adve- 
tising  on  Skol,  sunburn  lo^ 
and  Skat,  insect  repellent 

For  Disney  Dolls 

AN  intensive  sales  promoiid 
program  will  announce  Sa 
plicity  Pattern  Co.’s  new  Ir^ 
of  Disney  Doll  Patterns,  to  na 
sale  in  retail  stores  Oct  l  " 
addition  to  trade  magazine  # 
vertising,  teaser  cards,  brochs, 
mailings  and  point-of-s^  ^ 
plays,  stores  are  being  supple 
with  newspaper  sdvertii-' 
mats.  Pictured  are  some  of 
12  Disney  characters,  inete; 
Mickey  and  Minnie  Mouse  r': 
Pluto,  to  be  available  in  appi 
ques  and  transfers. 

For  Air  Wick 

AS  part  of  its  most  ambi'dte 
advertising  program  thus  fe 
Air  Wick,  household  deixlora- 
product  of  Seeman  Brotk 
New  York,  will  use  key  nw; 
papers  in  46  cities,  beginniigi 
October.  Copy  includes  4S0,  a 
and  200  line  insertions.  Ai. 
on  schedule  are  national  imw 
zines  ( for  the  first  time) 
radio.  The  agency  is  Willir 
H.  Weintraub  &  Co. 

On  Wine  Serving 

SCHEDULING  385  i.ew^par 
throughout  the  country,  t 
Wine  Advisory  Council  pr; 
pares  to  launch  a  fall  campair 
beginning  Sept.  20.  As  in  " 
previous  campaign  food  will:: 
featured  in  the  ads;  however.: 
much  stronger  emphasis  will 
placed  on  wine  serving,  »"■. 
illustrations  to  show  wine  be::, 
poured  from  the  bottle  or  Ife 
in  the  glass  ready  to  be  tar.w 
Each  ad  will  also  offer  recipe 
using  wine  sponsored  by  a  f» 
authority.  The  ads  measure  H 
lines  and  will  continue  throw 
Dec.  21.  Trade  paper  ads  a: 
also  to  be  run.  Via  J.  Will: 
’Thompson,  San  Francisco. 

On  the  Spot 

THE  day  after  the  aimountt 
ment  that  heavy  whippi: 
cream  would  be  back  on  ts 
civilian  market,  Borden’s,  w 
York,  placed  all-type  adi  j 
local  dailies  to  make  it  knoa 
that  the  Borden’s  variety 
now  available.  Borden's  age:* 
is  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
(Jsborne. 

'  ■ 

t  Salutes  Press 

t  A  salute  to  the  newspapeni 
»  the  country  for  the 
i  less  and  independent  job  w 
i  have  done  during  the  war 
was  presented  last  week  by. 

■  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Soc 
,  over  its  national  radio  prof 

■  “This  Is  Your  FBI.” 
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Detroit  Dailies 
Give  Increases 
To  Guild  Men 


Text  of  AP  Petition 
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H  *•>»  rmtrIrWonfi  of  Th^  .Vusoiolatml 

Tfl  lyllllQ  lyXVXX  Prf*i«’  to  lU  own  mombrrx. 

Aw  but  other  re«tHftlon«  imposed  by  The 

nmorr,  Sept.  4  — Several  A^ooiated  Press  have  hampered  and 
ka*- string  issues  between  imppdpd  the  nrrowth 

_ “  .u-  newB  aireneies  and  of  newspaper*  oom- 

Newspsper  Guila  ana  the  petlUve  with  member*  of  The  A*bo- 
PelToit  newspaper  manage-  dated  Pre**.”  (R  261B.  Empha«is 
MStl  have  been  settled.  added.)  Petitioner*  asaismed  error  to 

^  War  Labor  Board  has  the  *eeon<l  part  of  thi*  finding  (A*- 
*h>  navmont  nf  SI  2'5  a  "tantnent  of  Error  No.  9.  R.  2638). 
deired  the  payment  OI  $I.^0  a  *ou*ht  to  demonstrate  on  the 

nek  general  increases  for  both  prior  anrument  that  it  was  entirely 
Detroit  Times  and  Detroit  without  support. 
fM*  Press.  The  increases  had  However  that  may  be,  the  llrst  part 
'  fn  monthc  of  no-  the  Bndina.  relatinr  to  the  reetric- 

m  subjert  to  months  of  ne-  member*. 

lotiations  an  the  r  ree  Press  and  hold*  that  eomnetltion  ha*  been  fo«- 
liUtration  at  the  Times.  tered  thereby.  Thi*  part  of  the  flndina 

In  the  case  of  the  Times,  the  •*  meaninale**  unless  it  include*  the 
relrosMlve  to  Jan.  26.  SSS“  ”.r"S; 

1M4.  .\ssoeiated  Press’  service*  to  It*  own 

for  the  Free  Press,  the  raise  members."  indeed,  it  is  self.evldent 
i  Ittroactive  to  Oct.  30,  1943.  that  the  arowth  of  n.P..  ins  and  the 
ft  will  CO  onlv  to  those  who  aaencies  was  fostered,  if  not 

It  Wiu  go  only  lo  mose  wno  ,,ro„,ht  about,  by  the  limitations  upon 
tifc  not  received  at  least  that  the  memtiership  of  ap. 

■Hunt  in  recent  arbitration  The  rest  of  the  nndina.  relatina  to 
1^12^5  hamporiny  and  impodinjr  oompetitivr 

...  M  .*  newB  airencipp  .and  newspaper®,  referi* 

Union  oecunty  other  rewtriptlon®  impofted  by  AP. 

Ihe  Free  Press  management  ’•'"ttation  of  memberahtp. 

V  -I--  Such  other  restriction*  can  only  h<> 

Im  sIm  Signed  an  agreement  those  matters  discussed  above  which 
fjtb  the  guild  recognizing  the  petitioner*  have  ."wsumed.  for  the  pur- 
naintenance  of  membership,  to  pose*  of  this  petition,  may,  in  view 
tke  effect  as  of  Feb.  5,  1945.  "f.  court’s  opinion,  properly  be 

The  guild  now  has  union  se-  '"TOTonry'flndlna.  therefore,  as  to  the 
cunty  clauses  at  all  three  competitive  eireet  of  ap’s  priviieve  to 
pipers.'  guild  shop  at  the  Times,  select  it*  member»hip.  i*  a  flndinar  that 
■intenance  of  membership  at  '-ompetition  amon*  new*  iwrvice*  has 
Ik.  F....  )>een  sitmnlnted  thereby.  Taken  hv 

M  ®  itself,  the  prlvileae  is  beneficial  tn 

mt  at  the  iVeUlS,  which  includes  eompiditinn  .amon*  news  services.  So 
oely  maintenance  employes.  far  a*  the  effect  upon  competition 

A  dispute  regarding  overtime  ""“nv  newspaper*  i*  concerped,  the 

""^^Ton'iVBndlna  with  respect  in 

Hclared  by  President  Tinman  purpose  Ktate*  that  the  purpose  of 


low  the  contract  procedure. 
20%  Raised  Asked 


•*y  to  win  WLB  approval. 


work  by  petitioners’  counsel  and  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Qovernment,  after  careful 
conferences,  and  after  oral  argument 
before  the  District  Court  on  flndinn 
Itroposed  by  both  sides. 

The  District  Court  made  no  flndina* 
as  to  the  imrpose  or  effect  of  the  AP 
hy-laws  except  as  noted  above.  The 
District  Court  did  not  even  And  that 
POHMcssion  of  an  AP  membership  i*  a 
competitive  advantaae  or  that  the 
failure  to  obtain  an  .\P  membership 
was  a  competitive  handicap.  Yet  the 
opinion  of  the  Court  assumes  not  only 
that  such  is  the  case,  but  that  there 
can  he  no  Justification  for  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  a  competitive  advantage  by  him 
who  has  created  it.t 

Whatever  may  be  the  view  of  the 
Court  with  respect  to  local  news  of 
spontaneous  origin,  the  Canadian  Pres* 
contract,  or  the  imposition  ol  unrea¬ 
sonable  conditions  upon  new  members. 
lN-titioncrs  respectfully  submit  that 
their  privilege  to  select  their  mem- 
IxTship  cannot  be  voided  in  the  name 
of  the  Sherman  Act  without  a  trial, 
with  findings  of  fact  to  which  error 
■'.an  be  assigned.  'The  reasonableness  of 
that  privilege  oannot  be  denied  in  the 
absence  of  a  thorough  investigation, 
on  trial,  ol  the  nature  of  the  calling, 
the  necessity  for  the  privilege  in  terms 
of  protecting  the  report,  whether  com- 
l>etitive  injury  has  in  fact  been  in¬ 
flicted  on  iion-inembcr  papers,  and  the 
overall  effect  upon  t>ie  industry  of 
opening  the  membership. 

The  Qovernment  chose  to  move  for 
summary  judgment,  pinning  its  faith 
on  legal  theories  similar  to  those  of 


WLB  Polls  Publishers 

Washington.  Sept.  6  —  The 
National  War  Labor  Board 
has  voted  to  poll  publishers 
involved  in  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  labor  disputes 
before  acting  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  ol  ITU  for  permission  lo 
withdraw  all  pending  proceed¬ 
ings. 

The  Board  also  has  rejected 
the  petition  of  the  American 
Newspoper  Guild  for  WLB  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  general  wage- 
hour  program  adopted  by  ANG 
and  has  referred  the  issues  to 
the  newspaper  commission  at 
Chicago. 


the  District  Court,  The  case  is  now  a 
straight  Sherman  -Act  case.  Peti¬ 
tioners  submit  thal  under  the  Sherman 
Act  their  right  to  select  their  mem¬ 
bership,  taken  )i>-  itself,  is  clearly 
lawful.  Peitioner*  further  submit  that 
in  no  event  should  this  right  be  voided 
without  a  trial. 


"™o..i;7ndIng  with  respect  .n 
Hchred  by  President  Truman  purpose  state*  th.ii  the  purpose  of 
hH  been  settled  by  the  Detroit  ap  is  “tn  obtain  new*."  (F.  s.  r. 
Hwspaper  Publishers  Associa-  "90fl).  The  finding  also  state*  th.nt 

tim  and  the  aiiitd  AP  is  .1  "combination  of  newspaper 

MO  ana  ine  gUlia.  owner*”  hut  the  Sherman  Act  does 

Tne  publishers  recognized  the  not  m,ake  illegal  ,all  combinations.  0”ir 
tW  holidays  but  the  special  for-  those  combination*  which  are  in  tin- 


nnla  thev  adopted  for  paying  '•'•"scnahle  restraint  of  trade  are  iin- 

lor  the  time  did  not  follow  the  district  Court  did  not 

wme  lime  aia  noi  loiiow  me  ,^,0  exclusive  right  to 

r^lar  contract  formula  of  the  memher.’  loeal  new*  of  spoiita- 
tune-and-a-half  in  addition  to  neous  origin  was  attribut.able  to  a 
Die  regular  five-day-week  pay.  purpose  illegal  under  the  Sherman 

The  publishers  agre^  to  fol-  petitioner,  -have  ass.tmed 

low  the  contract  procedure.  th.at  l»'e  exclusive  right  to  the  mem- 

20%  Raised  Asked  Ix'rt*’  lof'fll  nfw*i  of  4pont:inpr>n9  orlir»n 

_  ^  .  .iml  to  tho  rnnniti.'in  Pres**  roport  m.nv 

Tn6  DBtroit  Tiincs  guilo  unit  proporly  be  enjoined  airaini^t.  If  onlv 
il  Meking  a  20%  general  in-  beea««e  of  their  elaimed  effeot.  al- 
crease  in  new  wage  demands  the  effeet  i®  dUputed. 

- - -  ft  4_  Leavinsr  theae  maWer«  apide.  it 

KCMnted  to  the  management,  would  seem  to  be  beyond  qnewtion 
Among  requests  are  mmimums  th.at  the  member®  of  ap  h.^ve  earn- 
(rf  $65  for  reporters.  $40  for  bined  in  onier  to  ereate  somethin® 
ihoographers  and  telephone  "hifh  would  not  otherwise  exist.  Thev 
iMMt/u..  evt;  wish  to  retain  what  they  have  creatc'l 

operators,  and  $35  for  typists,  fop  themselves,  but  there  is  no  finding. 

Meanwhile  the  Detroit  News  .md  petitioners  respectHully  submit 
Im  given  its  unorganized  de-  ihat  there  is  no  evidence,  that  their 
portments  a  57c  increase.  The  put-pose  in  so  doing  i*  in  any  way  to 


nise  has  a  flnnr  nt  «!>  This  *uiure  others  by  restraining  competi 
^  u  u  ”  •  .  j  w  otherwise.  The  fact  that 

™*e  has  been  rejected  by  the  their  "enlerpri*e  and  sagaeitv”  is  eol- 
organized  guild  unit  of  janitors,  leetive  rather  than  individual  (Op.,  p. 
flCTator  operators  and  watch-  '*  aignificance 

Btt.  They  are  insisting  on  a  summary  Judgment 

"2.  g^fieral  increase.  Petitioner*  have  polnled  out  that 

The  Detroit  publishers  have  they  assigned  error  to  the  only  finding 
tffered  the  Typographical  Union  .with  the  competitive  effect  of 

«nd  Mailprs’  Ilninn  a  '>^  >8**.  The  statements  in  the 

mL  4  ®  a  week  rourt’*  opinion  with  respect  to  other 

tw  retroactive  to  a  date  in  finding*,  e.g.,  that  the  District  Court 

“found**  that  the  by-laws  were  in  re- 
i5  the  raiS€  to  which  the  ^raint  of  commerce  and  contained  pro- 

te.  asraad  last  Jl,’'?, ,  "“,7”,.' Vr^i.r r"!!: 

je*r  H  the  unions  could  find  a  tower  court’s  opinion,  not  fo  findings 
•*y  to  win  WLB  approval.  of  fact.  Petitioner*  could  hardly  be 

■  '  expected  to  assign  error  to  particular 

I _  1  n  ■  expressions  in  the  opinion  of  the  DIs- 

wewenberg  Resigns  tnet  court. 

Sldnev  T.noura>r.K.ovfr  hoe  The  reason  these  expressions  from  the 


I _  1  n  ■  expressions  in  the  opinion  of  the  DIs- 

wewenberg  Resigns  tnet  court. 

Sidney  Loewenbere  has  left  "‘“on  these  expressions  from  the 

J  4-  •  _  opinion  of  the  District  Court  are  not 

^position  as  advertising  pro-  refleott^  in  the  finding*  of  fact  is  ob- 
®“UOn  manager  of  the  New  vlously  heeause  they  are  far  too  con- 
Ilrk  Journal- American  and  his  Iroversial  to  be  made  the  subject  ol 
^es  have  been  taken  over  by 

Collins  circulation  and  Thp  finding*  ultimately  found  were 
'■‘Wntl  promotion  manager,  arrived  at  only  after  a  great  deal  of 

**>T0R  ft  PUBLISHIR  far  SeptambM’  t.  194B 


f'or  a  Twice-a-Week 
Alert,  Timely  Column 
of  First-Page  Calibre 

PETTENGILL 

**The  Gentleman  from  Indiana 

If  Not  Carried  in  Your  Territory 

IV rite  or  IV ire 

for  Terms  and  Releases 

AMERICA’S  FUTURE  Syndicate 

205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

An  Established  Feature 
With  Millions  of  Readers 

— Written  in  Crisp,  Attention- Arresting 
Style  and  Dealing  with  National  Issues 
and  Events. 

“INSIDE  YOUR  CONGRESS” 
that  Affect  the  Life  and  Interests  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Great  Middle  Class. 


HARTFORD  S  P0SMV4/? 


Pictorial  Ads 
Build  Linage 
In  Classified 


Hartford's  Plant  City 
Copy  Provides  Pattern 

continued  from  page  0 


page  news  that  closing  of  the 
local  plant  of  the  Pratt  &  Whit¬ 
ney  Division,  United  Aircraft 
Corp.,  appeareid  probable.  United 
Aircraft  took  the  back  page  to 
tell  employes  of  an  etxended 
shutdown  period. 

On  page  5  wais  the  first  of  the 
series  on  “The  Willlmantic  Area 
— a  Good  Place  to  Work,”  with 
the  caption:  “Where  Is  Willi- 
mantic  Going?”  Readers  were 
told  of  the  forthcoming  ads  In 
which  they  would  learn  the  en¬ 
couraging  poet-war  outlook. 

Following  the  pattern  of  the 
Hartford  ads,  the  WUllmantic 
copy  carried  the  simple  Identifi¬ 
cation  line  across  the  bottom: 

“This  Advertisement  Paid  for  by 
the  Manufacturers  and  Retailers 
of  the  Willlmantic  Area.”  The 
Hartford  series  features  an  en¬ 
graved  signature  line:  “This  Ad¬ 
vertisement  Is  Published  in  the 
Interests  of  Greater  Hartford's 
Future  by  .  .  .  (Name  of  firm 
inserted  in  a  mortise.) 

In  Hartford,  the  Courant  had 
invaluable  assistance  from  the 
CED  chairman,  B.  Franklin  Con¬ 
ner,  vice  president  of  Colt’s  Pat¬ 
ent  Fire  Arms  Manufacturing 
Co.,  and  under  the  nationwide 
plan,  CED  community  chairmen 
are  being  urged  to  develop  plant 
city  copy  programs,  if  the  local 
advertising  managers  on  news¬ 
papers  should  fail  to  take  the 
initiative. 

NAEA  President  Robert  K. 

Drew,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
has  accepted  the  chairmanship 
of  the  special  CED  effort  and  he 
has  named  these  associates:  Don 
Patterson,  director  of  national 
advertising  for  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  and  Victor  Merson, 
advertising  director.  Canton 
(O).  Repository. 

Mr.  Merson  and  the  Plant  City 
Advertising  Committee  have 
been  engaged  in  a  project  study 
for  several  months.  The  group 
includes  S.  A.  Lazarus,  Bayonne 
( N.  J. )  Times;  A.  G.  Glavin,  New 
England  Newspapers;  E.  D.  An¬ 
derson.  Buffalo  (N.  Y. )  Evening 
News;  S.  R.  Bloom.  Dallas  ( Tex. ) 

Times  Herald,  and  J.  C.  Howard. 

Knoxville  (Tenn. )  News-Senti¬ 
nel. 

Endorsed  by  Fuller 

Commenting  on  the  whole 
plant  city  advertising  program, 

Walter  D.  Fuller,  CED  Field  De¬ 
velopment  Chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  said: 

“The  extremely  successful  re¬ 
sults  that  have  been  achieved  in 
communities  such  as  Hartford, 

Conn.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  and  others  in  announc-  _ _ _ ^ _ _  _  _ _ _ _ 

ing  to  the  general  public  through  Charles  H.  Conland,  vicepresident  and  assistant  publisher  of  the 
the  press  the  peacetime  expan-  Courant.  and  Belden  Morgan,  promotion  monoger  of  the  Courant. 
Sion  plans  of  individual  local  .  i 

business  firms  convinces  me  of  future  and  prosperity  of  the  Representative  Named 


Pictorial  Classified  hat  pritu 
to  be  a  sensational  Ugu, 
builder  for  the  young  Saa^ 


Smith -Worthinjfton  Finds  Horse  Here  To  Stay 

Attr  Herr  Unm  4  i‘«M4arr  And  A  Half 


(Calif.)  Journal  Classified^ 
ager  James  H.  Lupton  told  ft;. 
TOR  &  Publisher  this  week. 

“The  Journal  is  less  thu  13 
months  old,”  he  wrote, 
Media  Records  reports  tktt  bi 
the  first  six  months  of  thiiytit 
it  is  25th  of  all  aftemooo  diij; 
newspapers  in  classified  limn' 

Extension  of  the  illustrsMti 
idea  from  the  real  estate  clac- 
fled  columns  to  “For  Sale"  ad 


er;  2,  making  the  classified  pi|a 
look  more  attractive  and  non 
interesting  to  the  reader,  ui 
thus  more  productive  (or  th 
advertiser;  and  3,  increem; 
linage. 

“Our  readers.”  said  Lupkt 
“enjoyed  seeing  pictures  i 
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pictorial  idea.  It  has  bee 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  fm 
both  the  readers  and  the  adnr 
tisers.  and  since  it  provides  id 
ditional  linage  for  us  it  creels 
one  of  those  situations  when 
everybody  profits.” 

One  real  estate  agent  saidht 
had  tried  “cold”  and  "to  Ih 
point”  ads,  then  switched  to  dr 
scriptive  copy  and  finally  uioi 
pictures,  with  “astonishing  rr 
suits.”  Another  firm  checked 
calls  received  on  test  pictmei 
and  recorded  172  inquiries  the 
first  week  and  1,247  in  a  3(Hsj 
period. 
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Light  touch  appliod  in  headline  to  win  readers. 
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S.  Carolina,  Virgi^ 
Ready  Ad  Campaigns 


South  Carolina  will  launch  s 
double-barreled  national  adver 
tising  campaign  to  attract  ne? 
industries  and  tourists,  it  ^ 
announced  last  week  by  Row 
M.  Cooper,  director  of  the  SW 
Research,  Planning  and  Develop 
ment  Board. 

Cooper  said  two  series  of  ^ 


lets  to  publicize  tourist  attne 
tions  of  the  state. 

The  program  is  under  th^ 


The  Lima  (O.)  News  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  as  its  rection  of  George  Prince 
national  advertising  representa-  public  relations  director 
tive,  effective  Sept.  1.  State  Conservation  Comi 
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jl.  C.  Smith,  52, 

Seaetary  at 
gdrvord.  Dies 

gosTON,  Sept.  3 — The  death 
i*teni»y  ot  Arthur  Calvert 
52,  secretary  of  the 
girnrd  Cor- 
MMtion  and 
iaetary  of  the 
girftrd  Board 
^  Owseers,  a 
Ignner  newspa- 
man  known 
iiong  Boston 
jivimen  as  “the 
Steve  Early  of 
ginnud  Yard,” 
iiddened  re¬ 
porters  and 
gt^  who  had 
pmlt  with  him 
jgr  more  than 
(K  years. 

Receiving  his  A.B.  from  Harv- 
in  1914,  Smith  was  presi- 
of  the  Crimson,  undergrad¬ 
ate  daily,  before  becoming  a 
Nporter  on  the  New  York  Sun. 
ftim  1919  to  1940  he  was 
i^usly  engaged  in  the  import 
and  export  business,  the  pub¬ 
licity  department  of  the  Guar- 
uty  Trust  Co.,  and  the  New 
York  representation  of  the  Mer- 
emtile  (later  American)  Trust 
Co.  of  San  Francisco.  He  ac- 
tirely  participated  in  the  work 
oil  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  the  Presidential 
cunpaigns  of  1936,  1940  and 
1M4. 

As  associate  editor  of  the 
flirvord  Alumni  Bulletin  since 
IMO  he  did  much  to  improve 
ud  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
imiazine. 

AU  press  contact  with  Presi- 
dot  James  B.  Conant  was 
hindied  through  Smith. 

He  became  secretary  to  Co¬ 
nant  in  1940  and  three  years 
later  secretary  to  the  Harvard 
Corporation  as  well.  In  these 
rapacities  he  carried  a  major 
responsibility  in  the  direction  of 
the  war  activities  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  since  Pearl  Harbor,  as 
Dr,  Conant  was  in  Washington 
(iitaged  in  war  work  much  of 
the  time. 

■ 

Hosking,  Twin  Cities 
News  Veteran,  Dies 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Sept.  2 — E.  R. 
C."Ed”  Hosking,  72,  Twin  Cities 
newspaper  man  since  1900,  died 
today  after  a  short  illness. 

Bom  in  England.  Hosking 
wnt  to  Japan  with  his  parents 
at  the  age  of  5,  then  went  to 
Canada  10  years  later  to  be  edu- 
nW  in  Victoria  College  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  where  his 
tlaasmate  was  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  now  Canada’s  prime  min¬ 
ister. 

Entering  newspaper  work  af- 
^  graduation  at  Vancouver. 
“•  C.,  and  later  Winnipeg,  Man., 
Hoaking  came  to  St.  Paul  in  1900 
to  be  city  editor  of  the  St.  Paul 
UW>e,  founded  the  same  year  by 
Jomes  J.  Hill. 

Since  then  he  has  worked  on 
2*  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  the  old 
JJb^poIi*  Daily  News,  the  St. 
^l  Daily  News,  and  most  re- 
*>tly  on  the  Dispatch  and  Pio- 
oow  Press. 


#tittuarp 


E.  TRACY  SEET,  96,  veteran  of 

58  years  of  uninterrupted 
service  in  the  newspaper  held, 
and  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  and  the 
Scrantonian,  died  Sept.  2  in 
Scranton,  after  a  long  illness. 
He  had  retired  from  the  editor¬ 
ship  in  February,  1944. 

A.  W.  (Art)  McBride,  61,  for 
the  last  17  years  co-publisher  of 
the  LaHabra  (Cal.)  Star,  a 
weekly,  died  suddenly  in  Whit¬ 
tier,  Cal.,  Aug.  23  of  a  heart 
ailment.  A  newspaper  man  for 
nearly  40  years,  he  was  at  one 
time  city  editor  of  the  Sioux 
City  ( la. )  Journal. 

Carleton  Vance  Monroe,  61, 
columnist  for  the  Huntington 
Park  (Cal.)  Signal  and  former 
editor  of  the  Maywood  (Cal.) 
Journal,  a  weekly,  died  Aug.  24 
at  Huntington  Park. 

John  L.  Lent,  46,  a  newspaper 
man  for  25  years,  died  in  the 
Melrose  Hospital,  Boston,  Sept. 
1.  In  recent  years  he  wrote  for 
syndicates  and  contributed  to 
the  Boston  Globe.  Earlier  he 
served  as  city  editor  of  the 
Burlington  (Vt. )  Daily  News. 

Russell  Railey  (Pete)  John¬ 
son,  43,  sports  writer  for  the 
Louisville  ( Ky. )  Times  since 
1920,  died  in  Lawrenceburg. 
Ky.,  Aug.  31,  after  six  weeks’ 
illness. 

Mrs.  Sibyl  Spande  Bowen.  48, 
member  •of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune  ~  Telegram  li¬ 
brary  and  information  staff, 
died  in  Salt  Lake  City  recently. 

Kenneth  R.  Hood,  29,  pub¬ 
licity  assistant  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Munitions  and  Supply 
and  formerly  a  reporter  for  the 
Montreal  Standard,  British  U.P. 
and  the  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail, 
died  Aug.  24  in  Ottawa. 

Eugene  J.  Cour,  news  pho¬ 
tographer  and  editor,  died  Aug. 
29  at  his  home  in  Fontana,  Wis. 
He  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
the  old  Chicago  Evening  Post 
and  the  Chicago  Journal  and 
later  Midwest  editor  for  Path6 
News  and  head  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  International  Film 
Service. 

Donald  G.  Sanders,  21,  chief 
account  executive  of  the  J.  A. 
Sanders  Advertising  Agency, 
New  York,  died  Aug.  28  after  a 
week’s  illness.  He  was  the  son 
of  Jerome  A.  Sanders,  agency 
head  and  former  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror. 

George  H.  Boothby,  veteran 
newspaper  reporter  and  pub¬ 
licity  writer,  died  Aug.  31  after 
an  illness  of  a  month.  He  had 
worked  on  the  old  New  York 
Globe.  New  York  World  and 
New  York  American.  In  recent 
years  he  was  associated  with  Fox 
Movietone. 

Allyn  V.  Laird,  47,  account 
executive  with  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  advertising  agency, 
died  Sept.  4. 

J.  A.  Morrow,  54,  former  New 
York  and  Chicago  newspaper 
man  and  more  recently  a  writer 
with  the  University  of  Minne- 
.‘'ota  Extension  Bureau,  died 
Sept.  4  in  Libertyville,  Ill.  From 
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1919  to  1925  Mr.  Morrow  was 
English  editor  of  two  Japanese 
newspapers — Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi 
and  Osaka  Mainichi.  He  later 
edited  the  Honolulu  Advertiser 
and  was  editor  and  publisher  of 
Maui  News  at  Honolulu. 

Gaston  J.  (Gee)  Johnson,  58, 
prominent  Western  Canada 
newspaper  man,  died  in  Regina, 
Sask.,  Sept.  4.  Born  in  London, 
Eng.,  he  was  a  former  member 
of  the  Regina  Leader-Post  staff. 
In  1929-30  he  served  as  press 
secretary  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Grain  Commission.  At  various 
times  he  served  as  confidential 
secretary  to  Saskatchewan  pre¬ 
miers. 


Bennitt  Brothers 
Buy  Montana  Doily 

Purchase  of  the  Lewistown 
( Mont. )  Democrat-News,  a  sev¬ 
en-day  morning  daily,  by  George 
and  Russell  Bennitt  on  Sept.  1 
has  been  announced. 

’The  Bennitt  brothers,  who 
have  owned  and  pubiished  news¬ 
papers  in  California  and  Texas, 
are  returning  to  their  home 
ground  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  Democrat-News.  ’They  ac¬ 
quired  their  initial  newspaper 
experience  in  the  job  and  supply 
departments  of  that  paper  be¬ 
tween  1915  and  1921.  They  first 
went  to  Montana  in  1909  as  boys 
and  got  their  high  school  educa¬ 
tions  in  Lewistown. 

Russell  Bennitt  served  in  the 
paper’s  advertising  department 
in  1921  and  1922.  The  brothers' 
latest  holding  before  purchase 
of  the  Lewistown  daily  was  the 
Oxnard  ( Cal. )  Press-Courier, 
which  they  sold  early  this  year. 
George  Bennitt  has  assumed 
management  of  the  Democrat- 
News  and  will  later  be  joined  by 
his  brother,  who  is  now  ill. 

The  previous  owners  plan  to 
retire  from  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 


Fort  Worth  Press 
Names  Douglas  M.  E. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Sept.  4 — 
W.  M.  Taggart,  managing  editor 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Press,  a 
Scrlpps-Howard  newspaper,  has 
resigned  to  take  the  position  of 
editor  of  the  Odessa  (Tex.) 
American,  He  leaves  the  Press 
Sept.  8. 

C.  L.  Douglas,  news  editor 
of  the  Press,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Taggart.  Mr.  Doug¬ 
las  came  to  the  Press  19  years 
ago  from  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
where  he  had  been  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  News. 

Before  coming  to  Fort  Worth, 
Mr.  Taggart  had  been  on  the 
staffs  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  the  old  Chicago 
Herald-Examiner.  He  has  been 
with  the  Press  12  years. 


Historical  Issue 

The  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News  published  a  special  “his¬ 
torical  edition”  Aug.  31,  con¬ 
taining  an  eight-page  section 
with  a  complete  casualty  list  of 
service  men  from  the  three 
counties  it  serves. 


Dye  Promoted  by  HT 

Emerson  Dye,  a  member  of 
the  retail  staff  since  1940,  has 
been  promoted  to  retail  a^e^ 
tising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  with  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  Harry  Brown. 

■ 

In  Supervising  Post 

Chicago,  Sept.  6  —  Effective 
Sept.  15,  Ralph  Cannon,  former 
sports  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  more  recently 
a  contributing  writer  for  Es¬ 
quire,  will  become  supervising 
editor  of  the  Herald-American. 

Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tim* — .50  par  lina 
4  timai— .40  par  lina  par  iniartion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — .90  par  lla# 

2  timas — 80  par  lina  par  insartion 
4  timaf — .70  par  lina  par  intartion 
Count  5  word*,  ona  lina. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 

_ Nawipapar  Broker* _ 

CAPABLE  HAHDLINO.  bnyinx.  •ail¬ 
ing,  merger*,  dailie*  or  weekliee,  any¬ 
where  in  O.  8.  No  !•*•*•  or  tr^**- 
Len  Peighner  Agency,  N*»hTille.  Mith. 

mat  BBOTHBES,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Eatabliahed  1914.  Newapapera  bonght 

and  told  withont  pnblieity. _ _ 

OONTIDENTIAL  data  on  deiirable 
newapaper  proportiea.  Inqnlre 
W.  H.  Qlover  Co.,  Ventura.  Cal. 

PTIBLISHINO  PEOPBBTIES 
h.  Parker  Likely  *  Oo. 

250  Park  At*.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

^  ^  WE  ABE  NOT  AS  MUCH  inter 
ested  in  sales  ai  in  satisfaction.  Ar- 
thur  W.  Stypea  626  Market  8t.,  .'-an 
hVancisco  5.  Calif. _ 

Hawapapaf*  Fa*  Salt 


SMALL  MIDWEST  DAILY  with  job 
shop  for  sale  by  none-reaident  owner. 
Now  grosiing  around  $85,000,  will 
groaa  about  $50,000  with  proper  man¬ 
agement.  Writs  fnlly,  outline 
ability,  give  referencea.  Box 
c/o  Editor  A  Pnbliaher.  _ ^ 

Nawapapera  Waotcd _ 

HIOH  OBADE  COUNTY  SEAT 
WEEKLY 

in  New  Jersey,  Pa.,  Delaware,  Md., 
Georgia  or  Florida.  Repliea  oonflden- 
tial.  Box  2060,  Editor  Ss  Pnblisher. 
WANTED  TO  B'OY — Experienced  pub¬ 
lisher  wants  weekly,  suburban  N.  Y.. 
New  Jersey.  Prompt  action.  Box  2080, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

UNOPPOSED  WEEKLY  or  daily. 
Kobin  Weaver,  P.  O.  Box  446,  Clarks- 
dale.  Miss.  _ 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES,  Hoe  32  page 
with  color  cylinder,  Hoe  3  unit,  Hoe 
5  unit,  Hoe  6  unit  and  Goes  4  Deck 
Single  Width  with  color  cylinder  com¬ 
plete  with  motor  equipments.  All 
presses  can  be  delivered  quickly.  No 
waiting  for  installation  of  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Tell  ua  what  you  can  use  and 
let  us  submit  quotations.  .  John  Grif¬ 
fiths  Co.,  17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 

(jity. _ _ 

KEMP  IMMERSION  Gas  Burner  for 
.Stereotype  pot.  Practically  new.  $500. 
The  Portsmouth  Herald.  Portsmouth, 

N.  H. _  _ 

MODEL  9  UNOTYFE,  matt,  electric 
pot.  Machinist  care  since  erected. 

John  Bille,  Herald.  Miami.  Fla.  _ 

riaaslflesl  .\«ls  font.  Next  Page 
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iPIATE  WIDE  PRESS  UNIT 
WITH  COLOR  OTLIlfDER 
H«e  floor  tjrpa  unit,  22^'  cntoff  witb 
roll  ttond  and  onder-tloor  drive  con¬ 
nection.  Can  set  ahead  of  the  folder 
of  quad  or  larger  unit  or  deck  type 
presa  to  increaae  page  rapacity,  giving 
color  on  Page  One.  V'ery  desirable 
equipment  for  bridging  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  your  present  equipment  and 
postwar  new  equipment,  or  for  news¬ 
paper  of  up  to  50.000  daily  circulation. 
Priced  accordingly.  Courtesy  to  deal¬ 
ers.  Compton  Printing  Company.  1029 
W.  Washington  Blvd..  Los  Angeles  15. 

California. _ 

32-PAOB  HOE  Press,  with  color  cyl¬ 
inder.  Complete  witb  motor  and  drive. 
23  9/16  inch  cut-off.  Power  paper  hoist 
included.  Excelleut  condition.  A  steal 
at  $5,000.  John  Galvin,  .Ir..  Rich 
mond  Independent.  Richmond.  Cali¬ 
fornia; _ 

H0B-WHSBI>-BOTI£  Routers  Photo 
Engraving  equipment.  Miles  Machinery 
Co.,  Box  8SS,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey. 


Mockanical  Equigwiat  WaWo^ 

WANTBD 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  1S%  in^  printing  diameter — 
21 H  inch  cut-off  or  deek  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prieoe.  Box 

104$.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  3  LINOTTPE8  Model  8  and 
3  linotypes  Model  14.  Please  state 
whether  motor  and  electric  pot  is  AC 
or  DC.  Also  2  flatbed  duplex  rotary 
presses.  Box  2126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED  IMMEDIATELY:  Octuple 
newspaper  color  press  21%"  cut-off 
for  8-page  standard  site  comic  four 
colors  throughout.  Box  2091,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

STEEL  EDITORIAL  SLOT  DESK 
New  or  used  if  in  good  or  repairable 
condition.  Give  details  regarding  site, 
etc.  The  Portsmouth  Herald,  Ports- 
month,  N.  H.  _ 

12  OB  16  CHASES,  8-col.  for  Goss 
Comet.  Also  need  newspaper  make-up 
stones  or  tables.  News  &  Advertiser. 
Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


_ Bqtiami  OyportMiligs 

STNDIOATE  MATERIAL  WANTED 
Prominent  Syndieato  organisation  is 
open  for  one  new  feature  that  is  al 
ready  appearing  in  a  few  good  news- 

Sapera.  Negotiations  confidential, 
ox  1935,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspeper  Press  Engineers 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nationwide. 
LORENZ  PRINTERS  .MACillNINTS  CO. 
35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


Help  Wanted — Circnieben 


OIBOITLATION  MAN  wanted,  axperi- 
anead,  as  an  assistant  to  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager  in  Southwest.  Must  be  a 
hustler  with  ideas  in  promotion  and 
sarvioa  minded;  one  who  can  prodnoe 
new  business  in  a  fast  turn-over  highly 
competitive  large  newspaper  town. 
Prefer  man  witb  proven  background. 
Good  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Give  complete  information  in  first  let¬ 
ter  Answer.  Box  1992,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION — Have  opening  for  ug- 
gresive  circulation  manager.  12.000 
community.  Best  of  living  conditions 
Must  he  all  around  man  with  promo 
live  imagination.  New-ton  Daily  News. 
Newton.  Tow-a. 

OITT  DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Do  not  apply  nnlesa  fully  experienced 
and  desirous  of  a  permanent  position. 
Rend  snapshot  and  give  references. 

Box  2018.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  manager 
wanted  for  one  of  New  England's 
lending  sescoast  newspapers  which 
plans  intensive  drive  for  increased 
circulation.  Young  ex-service  man 
with  district  manager's  experience 
preferred.  The  Portsmouth  Herald. 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
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Help  WMle4— AJmihUtrutive 
HawaaRR  for  small  midwest  daily 
with  Job  shop  wanted  by  absontw 
owner.  Must  be  primarily  a  good  ad¬ 
vertising  man,  have  enough  knowledge 
of  other  departments  to  run  hU  own 
show  intelligently  and  profitably. 
Small  town  experience  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary.  Prefer  young  man  who  is  am¬ 
bitious.  Good  salary  and  liberal  per¬ 
centage  of  profits.  Write  fully, 
references.  Box  2124,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ Literary  Agency  Service 

ARTICLES,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays, 
marketed.  Free  Reading,  Bertha  Klaus- 
ner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y. 


_ Help  Wautetl — Art _ 

ARTIST  WANTED  by  Southern  daily, 
morning  and  evening  combination,  ex¬ 
perienced  lady  copy  and  advertising 
layout  artist.  Good  salary,  permanent 
job.  Desirable  living  conditions  as¬ 
sured.  Write  P.  O.  Box  800,  Monroe, 
Louisiana. 


Help  WaptpJ  Aiewliiit 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

Opening  for  all-around  experienced 
man,  capable  of  giving  real  service  to 
important  retail  accounts.  Not  a  soft 
berth,  but  a  good  spot  for  a  hard 
worker  with  plenty  of  energy  and  pa¬ 
tience.  Permanent  position  with 
Maine's  Leading  Daily.  Paper  is 
progressive  and  market  growing  stead¬ 
ily — not  subject  to  booms  or  depres¬ 
sions.  Pleasant  working  conditions, 
and  an  ideal  place  to  live.  Moderate 
salary  to  start.  Write  fully,  giving 
age,  experience,  references  and  state 
whether  married  or  single.  A.  J. 
Pease,  Advertising  Manager,  Bangor 
Daily  News,  Bangor,  Maine. 


ADVEBTISINO  MANAGER  wanted  for 
good  midwest  evening  daily  in  14,000 
town.  9,000  ABO.  Must  be  young 
snd  ambitious,  have  good  background. 
A  good,  permanent  Job  for  some  man 
on  smaller  paper  who  is  ready  to  step 
up,  or  for  a  good  ad  man  who  is  ready 
to  assume  managerial  duties.  Salary 
open.  Write  fully.  Guide  A  Tribune, 
Fremont,  Nebr. _ 

ADVERTISINa  SALESMAN 
Good  general  display  experience,  capa¬ 
ble  of  making  layouts  and  copy  writ¬ 
ing,  no  pressure  selling.  Daily  in  town 
of  16,000.  Permanent  to  right  party. 
Write  stating  experience,  salary  ex¬ 
pected,  personal  information,  enclos¬ 
ing  photo  to  Natehes  Democrat, 
Nate hes,  Mississippi. 

ADVBRTISiVO  MANAGER,'  woman, 
experienced  for  weekly  newspaper. 
New  York  suburb.  Exeellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  right  salary  for  proper 
person.  Write  stating  age,  experience, 
salary  expected  to  Box  1864,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

ADVEBTISINO  niannger  and  public  rc- 
IntiiinK  man  for  small  daily  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Must  be  energetic  and  capable 
Give  references  and  salary  expected 
in  flr»t  letter.  Box  2175,  Editor  &  Puh- 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  MAN.  College  graduate 
with  advertising  and  executive  ex¬ 
perience  who  wants  a  real  future 
Should  be  capable  of  developing  into 
husiness  manager  of  progressive  N.  E. 
dailv.  Box  2158.  Editor  A  Publisher 
OLA88IPIB9  MAHAffiB  wanted. 
Young  man  capable  of  managing  staff 
on  combination  of  70,006  OIrentation, 
In  one  of  tbs  best  markets  In  the 
8nnthesat.  Give  full  details  in  appli¬ 
cation  and  salary  expected.  Box  1961, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CLASSII^D  8 ’'VEBTISINO  man 
sger  wanted,  preferably  with  West 
Coast  experience.  Salary  open.  Splen¬ 
did  opportunity.  W-re  or  write.  C.  E. 
Borom,  Sacramento  Union.  Sacramento, 
t'apfortiia  _ 

VRW.SP'APER  ADVERTSD»0  solicitor 
Metropolitan  New  .Teraee  dnitv-  in 
dnstrial  c'tv  close  to  Ne^v  York.  Coov 
lavoiit  abilitv;  exoerinneod.  Pornisb 
coinT»t,»te  detail  referi'pces;  rorre- 

aooodence  conOdential.  Box  218.5. 
Ed  tor  A  PnidBher. 


WE  ARE  REBUILDING  OUR  DIS¬ 
PLAY  DEPARTMENT  and  need  an  ex¬ 
perienced  advertising  salesman.  We 
prefer  a  man  under  40  who  has  had 
at  least  five  years  selling  experience 
on  a  daily.  He  must  be  in  a  position 
to  change  positions  on  short  notice  to 
take  advantage  of  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  and  an  opportunity  offered  on 
one  of  Ohio's  most  progressive  dailies 
in  the  50,000  group.  Adequate  salary, 
commensurate  with  experience  and 
willingness.  Give  age.  family  status, 
past  experience,  references  and  salary 
expected.  Address  Box  2147,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WE  WANT  A  GOOD 
ADVEBTISINO  MAN  I 
If  you  don't  want  the  world,  if  you're 
not  looking  for  Utopia,  but  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  being  associated  with  a  good 
newspaper  of  40,000  circulation  in  a 
deep  south  market  of  100,000,  answer 
this  advertisement.  The  opening  can 
match  any  in  the  country  for  future 
possibilities  and  starting  pay  is  fifty 
a  week  or  better.  If  this  interests  you 
snd  yon  can  SELL  and  service  ac¬ 
counts  write  full  qualification  to  Box 
2065,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  POB  TWO  GOOD 
ADVERTISING  SALESMEN 
We  are  amplifying  a  fine  Advertising 
staff — and  have  opening  for  two  addi¬ 
tional  men  with  advertising  sales  ex¬ 
perience  in  Food  and  Ready-to-Wear. 
Should  be  good  layout  men.  Per¬ 
manent  Job  on  large  New  York  State 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper.  A 
leader  in  its  field.  Good  starting  salary 
and  bonus.  Write  folly  Box  2189. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

COlfBINATION  commercial  artist  and 
layout  man  wanted  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  service  depsrtment.  Send 
original  samples  of  your  work;  also 
state  salary  wanted:  age;  marital 
status;  experience.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  in  congenial  atmosphere.  Write 
Franklin  E.  Katterjoh,  Advertising 
Director.  Evansville  Printing  Corp., 
Evansville  5,  Ind. 


_ Help  Wanted — Editorial _ 

ANSWER  to  prayer  for  ex-servioeman- 
newspapermen :  Reporter  •  editors 

wanted  for  64  yr.  old  daily  actively 
run  by  ex-foreign  correspondent,  which 
hae  Jumped  from  4  to  8,000  ABO 
since  1942  and  won  top  natl.  honors  in 
scrap,  bonds,  parkland-housing;  city 
has  7  Army-Navy  E's,  most  par  cap  in 
U.  S.,  and  no-strike  record.  Swim¬ 
ming,  hosting,  fishing,  hunting  ‘in  yr. 
backyard.'  When  you  lay  off  yr  uni¬ 
form,  eheck  in  here — at  real  pay  in  a 
real  town,  at  work  yon  can  respect. 
News  of  the  Tonawandas,  No.  Tona- 

wanda,  N.  Y. _ 

A  CAREER  JOB  for  an  experienced 
newspaper  man  around  30  years  of 
age.  Will  manage  newspaper  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  Southeast.  Must  be  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Write  giving  all  par¬ 
ticulars  on  experience  and  education 
and  enclosing  photo.  Box  2160,  Edi- 

tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  WANTED  —  Young  man  to 
edit  suburban  weekly  free  circulation 
tabloid  in  South  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Must  be  able  to  gather  the  news,  write 
heads  and  make-up  paper  also  do  all 
the  editorialing.  Steady  position,  ref¬ 
erences  required.  Write  South  Omaha 
Sun.  4810  So.  2.5th  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

EDITOR  of  new  Aviation  publication. 
Must  be  thoroughly  versed  in  aviation 
field,  and  with  successful  editorial  rec¬ 
ord.  State  full  qualifications,  back¬ 
ground.  age  and  salary  reoiiireinents 
in  first  letter.  Enclose  photo  which 
will  he  returned.  Box  2179,  Editor  i- 
Publisher.  _ 

EDITOR  for  daily  pni)er.  5,000  cir¬ 
culation.  industrial  town.  Middle  At¬ 
lantic.  State.  Permanent  to  right  party. 
Only  capable  persons  need  apply.  Give 
experience  and  salary  expected  first 
letter.  Box  2174,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
LIBRARIAN — Experienced,  for  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  newspaper 
morgue.  Apt>ly  by  letter  to  .Tohn  H. 
Garter.  Lancaster.  New  Era.  Lancaster. 
Pa.,  giv'ng  education,  training,  experi- 
eece  apd  sslaev  desired.  All  appli¬ 
cations  confidential. 


EDITOR:  Large  Casualty  aadfi;^ 
surauce  Company  la  stskiu  -* 
petent  young  man  or  wwom  t« 
internal  house  magaxina  sa4 


miicellaueoua  writing  sMigawijS^ 
permanent  position  for  ont  wifli  * 
ideas  and  initiative  to  prsdait 
cessful  publication  for  ns.  K,, 
ganization  to  work  with.  AttnuaX 
small  town  living  conditioai. 
someone  with  experience.  Uiey 
plete  history,  salary  expeeted 
close  photo.  Address  Personatl  nJlfr 
Box  150.  Wausau.  Wiscontis. 


OITY  EDITOR — Unusual  0Dna»w.iJ5« 
for  especially  qualified  man  ts  bedaT^' 
editor  of  progressive  small  city  ^3 
which  is  laboratory  for  prsetl^ 
nalism  reporting  by  advanced  itsdili 
of  Ohio  University,  School  of  j— ,1^*^ 
ism.  General  assignment  rep«( 
and  direction  thereof,  interest  is 
dents  and  ability  to  instraet, 
character  and  habits  required,  timmus 
nent,  immediate.  Contact  The 
Messenger,  Athens,  Ohio.  “ 


'tfsniij, 


flit 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  new 
publication.  Must  be  capable  d 
rccting  stuff  and  making  up  pin, 
Knowledge  of  aviation  indnitry  im 
tial.  State  qualifications,  bsckimeit 
age.  salary  requirements  in  first  line 
Enclose  photo  which  will  be  rettuaw 
Box  2180.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  lesdiai  yn 
fessional  magazine  in  Chicage;  ml 
rant  should  be  oriented  to  eimi 
trends  in  public  health,  hospital  m 
medical  fields;  substantial  isitiil  td 
ary  and  progressive  opportuaity.  Is 
2131.  Editor  te  Pubisher. 


NEWS-ADVBBTISINO  man  wutM  . 
handle  Ads  and  help  with  News.  Id 
ary-Commission.  Good  spot  tn 
who  likes  the  country.  The  TiAe-l 
ton  Beacon.  Tnekerton,  New  Jersey, 


REPORTER — The  Insurance  fbit 
National  Insurance  newspaper-^| 
Standard  Kate  and  Data,  wants 
man.  Journalism  major  or  rrporM 
experience,  to  cover  Eastern  Territst 
from  New  York  City  branch.  Eiedai 
full  time  permanent  connection.  Wr* 
or  call.  Mr.  Griffin.  Room  1810,  18 
John  Street.  New  York  7,  H. 
Tcl.  Beekman  3-3681. 


REPORTER  —Experienced  mu 
porter  and  Sports  Writer  wanted 
mediately  on  Montana  daily.  Peat 
nent  for  capable  person.  Please  rsdi 
by  air  mail.  Box  2173,  Editor  i  Pll 
lislier.  _ 


REPORTER  with  marketing  snd 
ness  reporting  experience  to  lull’ 
publicity  accounts  for  New  York  d 
vertising  agency.  Salary  $60  t  vM 
Good  opportunity.  Box  2167.  Edi»f| 
&  Publisher.  _ 


REPORTERS  —  Afternoon  pnpti 
New  England  city  of  50,000  needs 
experienced  men,  one  for  pollu 
fire  beat,  one  for  general  news.  8iM 
$40  to  $50.  Box  2067,  Editor  $ 
Usher. 


iPlb 


REPORTER  wanted  for  semi-wsJw 


newspaper.  Prefer  veteran  with 
experience  on  small  paper.  HiA 
northern  man  and  have 
cense.  The  News-Chronicle,  Sliippan| 
burg.  Pa. 


REPORTER  experienced,  Intervliwjifl 
prefer  Veteran  combat  service  wiw| 
War  II,  and  New  Englander;  for  inHj 
estjng  assignment  inclndtog  WMT 
New  York,  Boston  ares.  Send  np» 
ence  record  and  photograph  if 
Box  2019,  Editor  A  ^bllsher. 


REPORTERS.  One.  possibly  ^tis ^ 
soon.  Ex-servire  msle  preferrod,_»| 
20s  or  early  90s,  to  hsndU 
news  beat.  Hilo  'Tribune  HerslA  HR 
Hawaii. 


REPORTERS — New  York  State 
rtoon  dully,  city  of  125.^00, 
fwrt  nod  one  Copy^w  * 

r»ermnnenf  joh».  Box  2101,  ■ 

PiiWUheT 


3PORTS  EDITOR  WANTED— To*“ 
nan  with  2-3  years  experience  • 
Inily  for  work  in  beautiful  BU" 
Kills.  Must  have  ability  snd  ist» 
live  to  organise  own  work  snd  hts* 
,11  local  and  wire  sports  copy,  si  ^ 
18  n  genuine  interest  to  revivt  i* 
levelop  peace-time  sports  in  our  Wj 
ritory.  Home  local  reporting,  t***: 


lOITOR  ft  PURLISHERfer  S*ptMNb*r  I.  IH* 


RrrraSlIAEf  TO  PEESID^T 
opportunity  for  intelli- 
-L  c»P»ble  Kiri  with  newspaper 
Jr  ijndicsto  experience  pre- 


■eMACGHT  SYNDICATE.  INC. 

60  East  42nd  Street. 

v.w  York  17.  New  York _ 

a.JjBS'HUntin  liT  small  New  England 
•  i»i>y-  Col.ieK®  graduate, 

•^wKwiioos.  some  ■‘‘SY'k  ' 

flssiC  Bm  2118.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BDITOB  wanted  for 


iwl^  itwspaper  in  town  of  60^00. 
"  riiJSsllr*  working  conditions.  8ood 
■  ■  When  answering  state  emeri- 
SL  Address.  Kenosha  Eyening  News, 
•  Wisconsin. 


Ultili 


TBLEOBAPH  editoe 
Ljert  small  daily  in  thriving  field. 
JL  hi)  qualifications  first  letter. 

.  Til*  Tribune.  Bismarck.  N.  Dak. 

tSjjftfft  wttPOETEE  with  small  town 
"*no»rienfc-  who  is  ready  to  become 
^Wer-Reporter  of  small  Midwest  eve- 
Permanent.  Write  fully 
oTJElnter  A.  Walker,  Guide  Sc  Tribune, 
nj*eiil,  Nebr. 


MNi 

ifetT 


""S^antsdi— EJitotihl 


Help  Wanted — Mechanical 


jaOTTPE  OPEBATOB  WANTED, 
iM  iMe  to  service  own  machine  pre- 
(STcd.  Union  shop.  $1.15  hour.  3714 
tm  week,  permanent  place  in  good 
an.  Housing  situation  tight  but 
m  be  solved.  Good  fishing  in  nearby 
libs.  Fine  liberal  arts  college  close. 
Tk  Daily  Jeffersonian.  Cambridge. 
Obi.  _ 


UOITPE  OPEBATOBS,  makeup 
la,  ad  men.  rombinatioc  men,  key- 
laid  operators,  men  or  women,  wanted 
I*  siwspaper  plant.  Give  fnll  partic- 
ilin.  including  past  employment,  in 
Int  letter.  Address  Box  2191,  Editor 
tfikliiher.  _ 


ImPAPro  Pressman — After- 

aa  daily  in  Honoluln.  Journeyman, 
la  presses.  $1.55  per  hour.  40  hr. 
sak.  Owing  congested  housing,  only 
liacle  person  should  make  application, 
lute  ige.  marriage  status,  citisenship, 
sa.  ete.  for  travel  permit.  Address 
la  2085.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


OniUTOK  for  new  model  G.  Inter- 
nc.  Day  work;  permanent  job,  top 
rues  if  competent.  Open  shop.  The 
Utich  Times.  Raleigh.  N.  0. 


RUUIAN  experienced  wanted  for 
ttpiie  Goss  press.  Population  30.- 
bO.  eat  of  war  none.  Working  condi- 
biM  good.  Write  H.  G.  Taylor,  press 
knain.  Clarksburg  Publishing  Com- 
asy  Oarkshnrg.  W.  Va. 


irBEOTTPEB  WANTED  —  Good 
iliidy  job.  some  overtime.  Write 
ewire  C.  P.  Cunningham,  Lima  News, 
lin.  Ohio. 


Vwmo  FOBSICAK  wanted  for  8- 
Ml  Minnesota  afternoon  daily.  Per- 
siMBt  jeb.  Modem,  well  equipped 
that  Good  working  conditions. 
Madid  city  with  ezoellent  Public 
■1  parochial  schools.  Very  good 
JJga:  vacation  with  pay;  sick  lesTS. 
8*1  all  references,  experience,  etc.,  in 
•m  latter.  Box  1971,  Editor  Sc  I^b- 
Ihbir. 


Help  Wanted — Pnklic  Relations 
BXPEBIBNOED  writer  wanted  by  lead¬ 
ing  Airline  for  press  relations.  Writer 
must  have  good  news  and  features 
background,  and  be  able  to  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  a  variety  of  assignments.  State 
salary  expected  and  experience. 
Knowledge  of  Spanish  helpful.  Box 
2100.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Sitnntions  W—teil — AdMiaisIrntivo 

BUSINESS  OB  OENEBAI.  MANAQEB 
with  a  proven  record  of  efficient  organ¬ 
isation  building  that  gets  results.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  eity  and  metropolitan  dail¬ 
ies.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  labor  problems,  developing 
advertising  accounts,  promotional  ex¬ 
perience  on  all  phases  of  circulation- 
work.  A  builder  of  good  will  in  the 
community.  Salary  secondary  to  fu¬ 
ture.  Box  2050,  Editor  SC  I^blisher. 

Sitnatioas  WanteJ  Advertisinf 

if  ADVBBTISINa  EXECUTIVE 
AVAIIJkBLE 

Being  released  from  Navy  under  point 
system  and  am  looking  for  permanent 
position  where  hard  work  and  ability 
will  be  rewarded. 

15  years  as  advertising  manager  of 
daily  paper,  also  sales  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  experience. 

Age  39.  married,  best  references.  Box 
2079.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  18  years 
in  the  newspaper  business  with  a 
5.000  New  England  daily,  desires 
change.  Prefers  N.  E.  Hard  worker, 
good  detail  and  layout  man.  Thirty- 
nine  years  old.  married,  one  child.  Is 
also  an  accomplished  sports  writer. 
Sound  reason  for  wanting  to  change. 
Excellent  references.  Write  Box 
2165.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
it  NAV  y  VETERAN,  32,  desires  op¬ 
portunity  to  insure  future.  Full 
knowledge  of  merchandising,  copy, 
layout.  Steady  producer  on  last  job. 
7  years  experience  medium  daily.  Mar¬ 
ried.  sober,  ambitious.  Ayailable  Oct. 
let.  Box  2157.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
DISPI.AT_  ADMAN.  consistent  pro¬ 
ducer,  seeks  connection  where  copy, 
layout  ability  count*.  Permanent 
only.  Prefer  Eastern  city  under 
100. poo.  -Salary  $50  or  more.  Im¬ 
mediately  ayailable.  now  yisiting 
N.  T.  0.  Write  Box  2180.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WOBBIBD  WITH  TBEBPROMB  sell¬ 
ing  problems?  Let  me  solve  them. 
References  from  top  Olassifled  men 
plus  may  production  records  will  prove 
T  can.  I'm  a  supervisor  with  16  years' 
experience  on  morning  and  evening 
papers  of  150.000  elrenlation.  Single 
and  35.  T  want  a  permanent  position 
with  a  fntnre.  Give  me  a  living  salarv 
with  a  bonus  arrangement  and  watch 
vour  telephone  production  bounce  I 
Prefer  midwest.  Write  Box  1976.  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher.  I'll  phone  yon  long 
distance  shortly  I 


SitnalioBs — Circidalion 


HsjpWutcd — Photograpkari 


UIRBN  NEW  TOBK  rapidly  grow- 
M  newspaper  of  48,000  circulation 
he  opportunity  for  competent  photog- 
"Oker.  Permanent  job  and  good  fut- 
»•  (or  right  man.  State  qualifications 
N  isltry  expected.  Box  2092,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


^180  HAN  who  can  get  spot  action 
■Its,  feature  and  society  layouts  and 
Jo™  to  operate  Wirephoto  machine, 
•f  Misiachnsetts  afternoon  and  Sun- 
"T  Hiper  in  200.000  field.  Give  3  ref- 
JJpCM  in  first  letter.  Box  2162, 
Hitor  Sc  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Public  Rdatiou 


AVAILABLE  —  Oircnlatlon  Manager 
with  an  excellent  experience  and  prog¬ 
ress  record.  Wish  to  relocate  with 
circulation  minded  newspaper  prefer¬ 
ably  in  competitive  field.  Box  2077, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE  eircnlation  manager  wants 
to  change.  Prefer  department  15- 
80.000.  Record  and  reference  on  re- 
quest.  Box  2005,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
OTBOULATION  MANAGER  20  year* 
active  experienee.  all  phases  eircnla¬ 
tion  work,  available.  Acenstomed  to 
good  earnings.  Interested  in  fntnre, 
are  45.  married.  Box  1931.  Editor  Sc 
Pnblisber. 

OIBOULATION  MANAGERSHIP 
wanted  in  East.  Proven  ability,  eco¬ 
nomical  gains,  Little-Merchant  expert, 
efficient  dept.  Age  31.  twelve  years 
snceessfnl  experienee.  Box  2076,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


mid-western  University  seeks 
J^nslified  College  graduate  as  dl- 
2Jtot  of  Publicity  and  Public  Rela- 
Appication  shoud  include  de- 
■“w  itstement  of  qualifications  and 
jjineace.  Box  2109,  Editor  Sc  Pnb- 
'■sir. 

‘HITOR  t  P  U  B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  SwptaiNbwr  8,  1f45 


_ Sitnatioos  WwtoJ — Art _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  with  a 
keen  interest  in  reading  subject  mat¬ 
ter  that  will  focus  on  wide  latitude. 
Syndicates  or  Newspapers  preferred. 
Write  Box  2078,  Editor  SC  Publisher. 


Sit—tioBs  WMt>4 — Editorial 

ABLE  EDITOR,  N.  T. 
Metropolitan  area  newspaper.  Thor¬ 
ough  background.  16  years  editing 
periodicals,  newspapers.  Oirenlatioa- 
Advertising  promotion.  Foreign  newt 
expert.  Forceful  heads.  Oo-ordinator  all 
departeents.  Assume  cemplete  rw 
sponsihility  for  progressive  publisher. 
BKeallaot  reauUa  saaurpB. 

Reference*.  Age  39.  Salary  $50  pins 
comm.  Box  1988,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
AXE- ABOUND  newspapermen,  28,  Col¬ 
lege  graduate;  fnll  range  editorial  ex¬ 
perienee,  reporting,  copydeak,  makeup, 
features  en  Metropolitan  dailies;  seeks 
newsp^er  or  magasine  post.  Box 
2085,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

★  ACTIVE  young  man  seeks  reporting 

or  editing  job.  Has  three  years  ex¬ 
perience.  B.  J.  Degree  and  honorable 
discharge.  Box  2138.  Editor  Sc  Pub- 
lisher. _ _ 

★  CITT  EDITOR  wants  good  spot  on 
small  daily  with  fntnre.  Married. 
Navy  veteran,  30.  Recent  editor  ser¬ 
vice  publications;  ex-editor  prosperous 
weekly;  daily  newspaper  experience. 
University  of  Wisconsin  graduate. 

Box  2137,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

CITT  EDITOR,  22  years  experience 
on  Eastern  dailies;  unexcelled  record 
ns  deskman,  editorial  writer,  reporter. 
Best  references,  can  report  nt  once. 
Prefer  New  England,  Box  2144,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 

COFTBSADSB.  89,  reliable,  refer¬ 
ences,  seeks  permanent  New  England 
rim.  Box  1978,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
EDITOR-REPORTER,  16  years  N.Y.C. 
weekly,  wants  work  on  daily.  New 
York  or  New  England;  39.  sober, 
healthy.  Catholic,  married,  two  chil¬ 
dren;  High  School  graduate;  available 
now.  R.  N.  Lee.  76-12  88th  Avenue. 
Woodhaven  21.  New  York. _ 

if  EDITORIAL  assistant;  experienced; 
veteran  31.  news,  features,  picture- 
story,  digest,  research,  five  languages; 
known  magasine  contributor;  two  de¬ 
grees;  available.  Box  2169,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

GIRL  BUSINESS  reporter  now  on 
Chicago  daily  and  formerly  in  public 
relations  wants  to  get  back  into  pub¬ 
licity  field.  Has  degree.  Prefer  Chicago 
area.  Box  2145.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LABOR  RELATIONS  COUNSEL.  40; 
attorney;  familiar  newspaper  mechani- 
cai  departments.  18  months  wnfh 
Southern  city  association.  Box  2155. 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  must  move,  be¬ 
cause  of  impossible  living  conditions. 
Will  consider  managing  or  city  editor 
post.  Box  2104,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  44,  sober,  hard 
worker,  10  years  on  job.  city  75.000 
to  100,000  preferred.  Box  2178,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

MIDWESTERN  EDITOR,  houseleas  in 
New  York,  wants  spot  where  living 
conditions  are  good.  Prefer  midwest. 
Day  work  only.  11  years  on  small 
dailies,  four  years  wire  service.  Also 
can  handle  column,  features,  radio, 
house  organ.  Box  2181,  Editor  Sc 
Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  large  daily  wants  re¬ 
sponsible  West  Coast  editing  or  writ¬ 
ing  job.  Young.  Also  experience  city, 
picture  editor.  Box  2163,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN  with  15  years  desk  and 
makeup  experience  seeks  parmanent 
position.  Just  back  from  over  year  of 
radio  writing  and  producing  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Pacific  war  theater.  Has  a 
rounded  knowledge  of  Philippine  sit¬ 
uation  from  six  months  of  working 
closely  with  Filipinos  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Box  2143.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLICITY  WRITER  with  wartime 
welfare  organisation  desires  peace¬ 
time  New  York  City  promotion  job. 
Fertile  ideas  plus  fiuent  typewriter 
support;  excellent  references;  col¬ 
lege  graduate;  under  thirty;  I  can  do 
a  day’s  work  without  fainting.  Ad¬ 
ministrative  details  my  meat :  also 
editing  and  research.  Box  2188.  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

PUBXJOITY  WRITER,  novelist,  re¬ 
porter  desires  job.  Box  2057,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Sit— tioas  WmNM  -Eiliterwl 

REPORTER-EDITOR — Young  woman. 
23.  B.B.,  knowledge  French.  Bpanisk. 
2  years  experience  editing  weekly, 
make-up,  heads,  re-write,  news,  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  correspondent  fur  large 
trade  daily,  want  job  with  broader 
opportunity.  Box  2176,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

REPORTER  Graduate  of  Columbia 
University’s  School  of  Journalism 
wishes  to  do  general  newspaper  re¬ 
porting.  References,  Write  Box  830. 

Scranton,  Penn. _ 

REPORTER — 3  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience;  wire  service;  house^  organ  ; 
journalism  degree.  Box  2184.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ 

PICTURE  EDITOR — Capable  —  Ener¬ 
getic  —  Original.  Age  36^ — married. 
Newspaper  chain  experience.  -Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Will  organise  photo 
department.  Ralph  L,  Horton,  Rhine- 
beck,  New  York. 

SEASONED  newspaper  inan  on  Na¬ 
tional  magasine  want*  daily  job  with 
responsibility,  opportunity. 
news,  men  and  mechanics.  Box  2166. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

WRITER,  woman,  features,  reporter, 
experienced:  28  year*  old;  •”'8']* 
ments  around  New  York.  Box  2064, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sit— tio—  Wautaa— Machauical 

COMPOSING  BOOM  SUPT. — l.a»st  jol. 
7  years.  Smooth,  aggressive  wonom 
ical.  Box  2139.  Editor  A  Publisher, 
am.  pwiiT.TsrgNR  Are  you  eontam- 
plating  installing  Ralary  praaa  or  run¬ 
ning  color?  Thoroughly  experlanced. 
Executive  ability,  know  coats;  refer¬ 
ences.  Reliable.  New*pap«  •  ” 

statee  considered.  Charlie  Wilkin*, 
125  -  12th.  Rlehmond.  Callfernia. 
MBriHANICAL  SUPT.— Seasoned  all 
departments.  Successfnl 
systematiser.  Box  2140,  Editor  A 

Usher. _ _ _ _ _ 

PRODUCTION  CONTROL  manager,  all 
departments:  broad, 
ground.  Box  2141.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ _ _ _ 

WORKING  MECHANICAL  Supt.  Com¬ 
posing  foreman.  Web  press 
Competent  all  department*.  J*®**  ^ 
references:  available 

Must  be  permanent.  Box  2164,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Sit— tion  WaideJ— PfcotMrnpAef  _ 

oTpHOT^RAPHEB,  24,  married,  8 
years  combat  photog.  now  oversesa  ex¬ 
pect  discharge  November;  3  PT* 

war  news  photo 
job  as  press  photog.  New  York 
or  good  offer  elsewhere.  Sgt-  Bob 
Wendlinger,  4026th  Signal 
talion,  APO  75,  c/o  PM,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 


Sit— tio— — PwMic  R«Ut»— » 

MY  BACKGROUND 
16  Years’  Newspaper  Experience 
3  as  City  Editor 

Went  Thru  008  at  Age  of  35 
Served  3  years  as  Army  PRO 

Age  37 — References  excellent 
Box  2187.  Editor  A  Pnblisher 

if  LT.  COMDR.  Naval  Reserve,  38 
just  honorably  discharged  with  goo<l 
health,  ready  to  go  back  to 
newspaper  or  Pnblic  Relations  field. 
Three  years,  nine  months  activity  duty, 
including  year  abroad  large  ^ansport 
carrying  3,200 — serving  as  ’Transpor¬ 
tation  and  Public  Relations  Officer. 
Eight-and-one-half  years  as  civilian 
managing,  editorial  and  adverti.ung 
experience  dailies,  weeklies.  Bachelor 
of  Journalism  degree  1932.  M^ried, 
one  child.  Address  Box  2172.  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. _ 

PUBLIC  RIHiATIONS  executive.  37. 
in  industrial  field,  seek*  spot  where 
he  san  use  to  best  advantage  promo 
tional  ability,  wide  press  contact*  and 
15  years’  newspaper  experience.  ITn- 
derstands  farm  field  thoroughly.  Pres¬ 
ent  income  $6,,500.  Write  Box  2136. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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took  unprecedented  military  and  nese  declared  they  wm 
naval  precautions  in  the  Far  ahead  with  their  'new3 
East  today  in  apparent  fear  of  East  Asia  and  that  it  ■ 
an  imminent  J^anese  thrust  up  to  President  Roaej| 
to  the  south  .  .  .  Tokyo  newspa-  Prime  Minister  Chi^ 
pers  .  .  .  asserted  .  .  .  that  Japan  whether  there  would  kg' 
was  making  preparations  for  the  Pacific  .  . 
eventualities  .  .  .  The  United  The  next  day  was  I 
States  Navy  and  Army  staffs  at  Dec.  7,  1941, 

Manila  were  reported  to  have 
decided  on  emergency  steps  fol* 
lowing  a  secret,  joint  meeting 
.  .  .  Japanese  warships  were 
within  striking  distance  of 
Borneo  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  important 
developments  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  within  a  week  .  . 

DEC.  2 — “Chairman  Tom  Con- 
nally  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
laltions  Committee  said  today: 

‘If  Japan  wants  a  war  and  must 
have  a  fight,  she  will  find  out 
that  we  have  a  navy  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  that  can  shoot  straight  .  .  .’ 

DEC.  2 — "British  possessions  in 
the  Pacific  were  put  on  a  war 
basis  yesterday,  with  many  steps 
enumerated. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


BtANY  newspapers  have  taken  if  they  take  the 
issue  with  President  Truman's  their  own  back 
charge  that  "the  country  as  a  omitting  the  p 
whole,  more  than  individuals,  logotypes, 
was  to  blame  for  the  Pearl  Har-  • 

bor  disaster.”  And  at  least  one  NOV,  14,  1941- 
daily,  the  Hanford  (Cal.)  Senti¬ 
nel,  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  back  through  its 
prior  to  Dec.  7,  1941,  and  point 
out  that  the  newspapers  and 

their  foreign  correspondents  ^ _ _  _  _ 

were  telling  the  people  daily  by  London  to 
that  war  in  the  Pacific  was  im¬ 
minent.  ..W.  V.— 

This  resume  of  four-year-old  attempt  a 
newspaper  dispatches  makes  in-  - 

teresting  reading  and  proves 
that  the  press  was  not  asleep  in 
the  Pacific.  T*  '  L  "  ’  J 

that  all  newspapers  can  afford 
to  do  from 


THIS  testimony  caa 
doubled  for  the  peril 
14  to  Dec.  7,  1941,  and 
Certainly, 


_ _  _  _  ,  Berlin, 

Rome  and  "Tokyo  today  de¬ 
scribed  the  U.  S.  entry  into  the 
issues  vvar  as  ‘inevitable’  and  Amer¬ 
ica’s  decision  to  carry  war  sup¬ 
plies,  protected  by  U.  S.  naval 
guns,  into  war  zones  was  said 

L,  I _ j  mean  ‘They’re 

coming  over.’  ”...  “Saburo 
Kurusu  arrived  from  Japan  to 
_ ^  _  'last-minute  adjust¬ 
ment’  of  Japanese-American  re¬ 
lations.” 

. .  NOV.  15 — “  ...  a  special  ses- 

This  is  something  sion  of  the  Japanese  parliament 
-“--i  Tokyo  was  described  by  the 
their  own  files  to  Japanese  press  as  ‘the  most  im- 
show  their  readers  just  what  portant’  in  Japanese  history  be- 
they  were  being  told  back  in  cause  of  the  necessity  of  taking 
those  days.  Stanley  Beaubaire,  action  to  meet  the  crisis  arising 
co-publisher  of  the  Sentinel,  from  the  conflict  in  relations 

states:  “Coming  just  before  Na-  with  America.” 
tional  Newspaper  Week  such  NOV.  18 — “The  Japanese  Army 
evidence  of  how  the  newspapers  and  Navy  assured  parliament 
endeavored  to  tell  the  public  that  the  '  "  *  ” 

what  was  happening  in  the  Pa-  prepared 
cific  might  help  substantially  NOV. 
to  strengthen  public  confidence  military, 
in  press  reports.”  any  possibility  of  rapproche- 

•  •  •  ment  with  the  United  States, 

REFERRING  to  the  President’s  might  be  deliberately  embarras- 
charge,  the  Sentinel  editorial  sing  the  Japanese  statesmen  .  .  .” 
comments:  NOV.  25 — “A  reliable  for- 

“That  is  like  saying  you  and  eigner  just  arrived  from  Tokyo 
your  friends  were  responsible  ( in  Shanghai )  .  .  .  t  ' 

for  the  disastrous  Jap  sneak  at-  •  .  •  Japan  must  fight  if  no  agree- 
tack  of  Dec.  7.  1941.  If  that  ment  is  reached  with  the  anti- 

could  be  true,  why  did  we  have  Axis  nations  to  ease  the  eco- 

leaders  in  Washington  directing  nomic  blockade  of  the  island 
the  activities  of  the  State  De-  empire  .  .  .” 

partment,  the  Army,  the  Navy  NOV.  27 

and  the  many  other  branches  of  sources  (in  Washington)  today 
government?  Were  not  the  expressed  fear  that  Japan’s  an- 
American  people  relying  upon  swer  to  American  demands  she 
the  judgment  and  the  leadership  withdraw;  from  the  Axis  and  get 
of  the  highly-placed  men  in  out  of  China  may  be  a  Japanese 
Washington  who  were  negotiat-  attack  on  Thailand  within  the 
ing  with  the  Japanese  govern-  next  few  days  .  .  .  the  Japanese 
ment  and  supposedly  also  were  are  amassing  troops  .  .  .” 
placing  our  entire  resources  ‘on  NOV.  27  —  “Well  -  informed 

the  alert’  in  the  event  of  sudden  opinion  (in  Washington)  indi¬ 
enemy  action?  cated  that  the  strong  American 

“The  American  people  were  position  taken  bv  Cordell  Hull 
not  to  blame  for  the  tragic  last  night — would  be  tantamount 
blunders  that  permitted  such  in  the  Japanese  mind  to  a  break- 
infamy  as  the  world  witnessed  down  in  the  discussions  .  .  . 
at  Pearl  Harbor  on  that  day.  Tokyo  said:  ‘There  is  little  room 
“This  newspaper  —  and  prob-  for  prolonging  conversations.’  ” 
ably  every  newspaper  in  the  NOV.  29  —  “The  Japanese 
United  States  —  had  printed  newspaper  Asahi  said  today  that 
many  stories,  day  after  day,  in  Japanese  nationals  in  New  York 
the  weeks  and  months  preced-  were  preparing  to  evacuate  .  .  . 
ing  Dec.  7,  telling  of  the  potent  snd  .  .  .  would  sail  on  the  liner 
and  deadly  menace  that  lay  Tatuta  Maru  from  Los  Angeles 
lurking  almost  at  any  moment  .  .  leaving  only  one  or  two  re¬ 
in  the  Pacific.  sponsible  persons  to  look  after 

“For  weeks,  ‘informed  spokes-  the  interests  of  the  banking  and 
men’  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  told  business  houses  .  .  .  Domei,  Jap- 
newsmen  that  the  United  States  anese  news  agency,  said:  ‘Japan 
was  ‘fully  prepared‘  for  any  cannot  continue  negotiations  if 
eventuality  in  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  .  .  .’” 

Sources  ‘close  to  the  White  DEC.  1 — “The  Japanese  Pre- 
House’  even  permitted  newspa-  mier,  Gen.  Hideki  Tojo,  said  to¬ 
pers  to  quote  them  to  the  effect  day  that  the  U.  S.  and  British 
that  forces  at  Manila,  Pearl  Har-  interests  in  the  Far  East  should 
bor  and  other  places  had  been  be  purged  .  .  .  President  Roose- 
‘alerted.’”  velt.  reportedly  because  of  this 

The  quotations  cited  by  the  statement,  dashed  to  Washing- 
Sentinel  from  Nov.  14  through  ton  from  Warm  Springs  in  order 
Dec.  7,  of  1941  are  lengthy  but  to  deal  first-hand  with  the  mo- 
well  worth  reprinting  as  a  re-  mentous  problems  arising  in  the 
minder  to  other  editors  as  to  ar  East  .  .  .” 
what  they  will  undoubtedly  find  DEC.  1 — “.  .  .  Allied  powers 


preceding. 


but  ‘the  United  — straws  in  the  wind — 
States  took  little  part  in  the  pre-  not  help  but  reveal 
cautionary  measures  that  coming.  >1 

brought  threat  of  Pacific  war  to  it  is  proper  that  neuM 
a  new  high  point  this  out  to  the  poll 

DEC.  2 — “Chairman  Andrew  J.  ■  ^1 

May  of  the  House  Military  Af-  — ,  ,  ...  ^  .  {j 

fairs  Committee  told  reporters  UnaS©  S  W  QF  LrCDlH 
that  President  Roosevelt  should  PitUHoViarl  in 
tell  the  Japanese  people  that  we  m 

will  ‘.  .  .  blast  them  off  the  land  Orleans.  Sept  j 

-  and  blow  them  off  the  water  . .  .’  Higgins  Pr^s  has  jui 

2 —  .  .  .  the  J^apanese  unless  Japan  renounces  her  em-  ®  ^ 

desirous  of  blocking  pjp,,  plans.”  John  Churchill  Chan 

DEC.  3— Secretary  of  State  Orleans  Item,  will 

Cordell  Hull’s  remarks  were  re-  word  by  Hermann  B.  Q 
ported  as  representing  a  “pessi-  associate  editor  of  the  It^ 
mistic  view  of  the  outcome  of  Titling  the  book  “40  Q 
the  tense  situation  involving  the  in  Wartime.”  Chase  stata 
-  two  countries.”  A  large  head-  cartoonist  is  like  a  b 
emphasized  nue  over  a  naval  release  said:  pitcher.  .  .  .  All  a  cartoog 
"  ■  '  “U.  S.  NAVY  PREPARES  FOR  do  is  throw  out  an  idea;  3 

LONGTIME  WAR.”  way  some  of  them  are  n| 

DEC.  4— “Tokyo's  Domei  Jap-  field^  is  a  continuill 
anese  News  Agency  said  today  __  ,  ..jJ 

'Aiifhn.Uativo  lhat  ‘it  is  utterly  impossible  for  „  ,  now  39,  arHvedtt 
Authoritative  proposals  of  Orleans  from  a  Chicad 

the  United  Stetes  for  settlement  school  in  1927,  when  the  I 
of  the  Pacific  crisis  .  .  .”  sippi  was  on  a  rampipj 

DEC.  4 — “Shanghai  reported  start  as  a  cartoonist  in  the 
German  diplomats  were  confer-  is  described  by  Mr.  DeotM 
ring  today  with  the  Japanese  re-  the  foreword: 
garding  the  extent  of  Nazi  par-  “Herbert  Hoover,  then  S 
ticipation  and  aid  to  Japan  in  tary  of  Commerce,  acco^ 
the  event  of  a  Pacific  war.  Fritz  the  flood  crest  to  New  ^ 
Weidemann,  former  German  was  duly  photographed, 
consul  in  San  Francisco  and  then  returned  to  make  a  t 
confidante  of  Adolf  Hitler,  was  of  his  findings  to  President! 
scheduled  to  take  part  in  the  idge.  On  the  editorial  pa| 
conversations  .  .  .  Any  further  the  Item  appeared  a  c« 
aggressive  move  by  Japan  was  appropriately  without  % 
expected  to  touch  off  a  general  Facing  each  other  in  a  fl| 
war  in  the  Pacific.”  of  chairs  were  Messrs.  Cct 

DEC.  fi — “Japan  stiffened  its  and  Hoover,  while  a  pin  cH 
opposition  to  the  United  States,  thunderously  to  the  floa( 
Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  tween  them.  That  was  d 
Union  today  while  further  emer-  was  enough  to  create  and 
gency  measures  were  taken  in  for  Chase  the  largest  ca 
the  Philippines,  at  Singapore  following  in  the  histog 
and  in  Thailand  .  .  .  The  Japa-  Louisiana  journalism.” 


Newspaper  readers  have  come  to  leak 
upon  The  Haskin  Information  ServiM, 
Washincton,  D.  C.,  in  their  home  news¬ 
paper  as  a  sturdy  “lighthouse,”  sweepiaC 
the  horixon  with  educational  light.  Seam 
questions  can  be  dangerous  if  left  to  cea- 
tinuous,  unsettled  debate.  A  correct  an¬ 
swer,  shot  quickly  out  into  the  darkaeet, 
is  a  sort  of  public  blessing. 


Th*  llhaem  Journal  ( t0,04S  E)  has  re- 
neuied  its  contract  for  Tht  Hathin  SerMce. 


